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Introduction 


It is uniikcly (but only b«c»usc it is scartcly possible) tiut the 
western traveler uiU ever he denied access n> wider areas of the 
contmcnt of Asia rlian he is today. By '^iraveler” I mean what 
the word means; 1 do not mean the official guest w'ho is ptivi- 
Icgcd to spend an afternoon in a cotton mill outside Tashkent or 
is giveur from the aiqdane whtdi bears Jtiui from one culnirnl 
gahfesr to the next, a glimpse of the Great VV'all of China. 
n»cse, though they may be classed as pos^ngers, arc really 
freight—as little masrers of their dcttinics, as little able to see 
w'hat is really going on, as little (almost) exposed to any risk 
as the dormice which country-bred children still ocasiunally 
transport in boxes with perforated lids and which ate at intervals 
extracted, bemused and somnolent, to be admired and touched 
with a gingerly forefinger by their inastere* comrades before 
being pur back in their cooveyaoces. 

By the end of iJic ninciecnrh century man's questing spirit, 
backed by die knowledge and resources it had led him to acquire, 
had conquered olntost all the physica! obstacles and ba^Jexs 
which lus planet had to otTcr, It w'ss left to the twentieth cen- 
turj'- to throw irp marc artiliclii] hut marc insuimoutitable bar* 
ricadcs which quickly rendered obsolete and irrelevant such 
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to Imrodnction 

formerly tiscruHtcms of ci]ijjpment:k!iciiiio^ty and c'ourage and 
rhe dctcrminiticm to go somewhere because you have a strong 
but uor always uoniipktcly cxplicjblc wish to go there. 

It loltows that contemporary accouiiB of jouriteys in remote 
parts of Asia, or an)'how of eastern and central Asia, have vir- 
maily ceased to appear, and it sdli certainly be many years, per¬ 
haps even many decades, before a citizen of the Free World 
penetrates the regions wliich Dr. ^figor Jcscribesi, s-ividly but 
with great Jidclity', in this book. 

(le traveled, alunc, the whole wav up the tnounraliious bor¬ 
derland where western China marches with eastern lll>et. 1 ic 
had been charged, by the Kcole Fran^Uc d’t'xtreme-Orient in 
t lanoi, with the task <if carrying out research into various arche¬ 
ological and other aspects of the Buddhist religion, and during 
liis journey was initiated with the prescribed rii« into one of irs 
sects, Ac one stage he was stripped by bandits of eve A'thing 
lie pcisscssed; at anodter, disguised as a mendicant lania. he 
attempted a clandestine digression to l.ha.\a ami got a long way 
toward his ohjeciivt before being arrested—apologetically, for 
they respected his piety—by the Tibetans, The northward limit 
of Ids journey was tlic great lake of Koko Nor. and frtirtt there 
he traveled east, through Inner Mongnlia, to Peiping. In the 
environs of this city he and a female companion were iuresred 
b\' the Conuininists, as prisoners of wivnn they spenr several 
arduuus tjiu instructive U'ceks among tlic hilh. 

it would ill become a translator to pmisc a narrative in whose 
shaping lie has had a hand; but it cannot be presumpruous tn call 
artention to Dr. Migor’s tpalities *s a traveler. The reader will 
not |i 4 ve gunc very far befnte he realizes that he is dealing with 
a man whose extraordinary powers of endurance are jmtehed 
by his pou'crs of obscn'ation. Like I Icmrich ITarTer, he became 
very fond of the Tibetans (whose language he iKnh speaks and 
w'ritcs) and a st reak of ni)'stici$tn in his cliaracrer enabled him 
to enter into the spiritual side of their life roorc fully, perhaps, 
than any \\ esterner lias done lurforc. TTic rtsnlr is an tmusiiaily 
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inrinurc and detailed picture of a society outwardly primiEive 
and outlandish but based OQ v^alucs and traditions from which 
the W’est has much to Icsan, 

Dr, l\ligot has haJ^and, 1 suspects will continue to have—a 
vatied life, fie sen’cd in World War One as medical olTtcer in 
an infantiy banalinn, being awraidcd tlw Croix dc Guerre. For 
ten yeans riicieaftcr he carried out research, both in the labors- 
^*^ty and at sea. in marine biolog\% iii tiis spare time making a 
reputation as a niounraincer in the .'\Ips and the P\Tcnccs. I'roni 
1915 to 19^8 he practiced medicine in France and then bicycled 
to India where he continued the smdics of Oriental religions 
which have always engrossed him. When war broke out he 
was assigned to a military hospital at Dlion, and during the 
Gennan occupation of Fnincc he worked as a doctor in Paris. 
After tlie war he went to Indocliina, W'hcre the story of Ti^ct,Tit 
Afjrcbfs begins. 

h rom Petjimg, w'herc it ends in 1948, he traveled back across 
China ro L.asccrn Tibet {the Conititunisr armies were now com¬ 
pleting the overthrow of the Xarionalists, and his return journey 
Was scarcely less exciting chan that described in the |>atrcs ihar 
follow), and thence went back to his post in Indocliina. Return¬ 
ing to France for some leave, he incontinently sagned on as doc¬ 
tor to a Frcndi scientific expedioon to Kerguelen Island, spent 
two years In the periphery of the Antarctic Circle and early in 
I9S4 was attaclied liy the Frcndi government to an Australian 
expedition in the same genera] rcgioii. 

ITiis brief summary' suggests that Dr, Migot is a remarkable 
man. and 1 should Ik doing the reader a disservice if I delayed 
any longer his opportunity of getting better actjuainted with 
a traveler whose company 1 thbk he b almost bound to enjoy. 


PtrtEti Fi.R\(iN’t: 
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Chapter HANOI TO KUNi\UNG 


l-N Ha-noi, on December 5,194^. you couJi smell the war which 
was ru break nut cut; weeks later. The atmosphere U'as charged 
with rctision. The big tout], once so gay and serene, with its 
nuniamre takes, its park, its broad shady avenues, ^emed to 
crouch under tlic threat ot a catastrophe, Tlicrc wen; few peo¬ 
ple in the streets, but nuich miliiaiy actittry, oddly unobtrusive 
in iis nianifestatiDns. Tliough you could feel that the garnson^s 
heart was beating faster titan u^iak you saw very few French 
soldiers. Barbed witt Itad gone up around the Vietnamese strong 
points—little blockhouses where sttiiin; wcJI-ctjuipped sentries 
stood on guard, rigid, niotionless, alcrr, Fveiy morning fresh 
trenches appeared, patddoning the town, cutting across the 
streets wiuch led to the Annamiic iptaners. People watched 
each other, appraised c.tch ocher. The dags of the opposing 
camps billowed in an impartial unncL But, apart from small local 
inddents, cvcrytliing was calm. It w:a the lull before the sroroL 
I wanted to get to China Ircfete the storm broke—the great 
stomri which had already claimed victim.s at Langson and Hai¬ 
phong. W^'ai; I going to be able to.^ t had looked forward so long 
and so anxiously lu thcsnixof ray joumey to Tibet; was I now 
going to fall at the first fencer In 1959 1 had made a solitary 
loumcv'. lasting ten months, through France, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey. Iraq, Perua, Afghanistan, and India; and when I 
reached Calcutta I fclr the irresisriblc atrraction of Tibet, lying 
just ahead. It was only the steady approach of war which di¬ 
verted me to Saigon. Duty colled me back to France, .and there 
my dreams of Tibet helped to keep me going through the mgic 
day’s of collapse and the dark yean of the Occupanon, In Paris, 
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joyless and emihed under the weight of defeat, the magic name 
had been for me the glimmer of light glimpsed ar tlic end of a 
somber tunnel which would one day lead to the great plains of 
IJberr^^ Asia kept a small flame alight in my soul, llic pcrv';isive 
brutality and the stresses under which we lived made me lung 
all the more ardently to return to the calm, gentle, scented ter¬ 
ritories of Buddhism- 

In Octolicj* 1945 I liad, and took, the chance of going back 
to Camlmdia as a doctor attached to the As^tmee AUdicAe 
/itdochworrc.and there, in the intervals of looking after the lov- 
al>lc people of the province T was rcspon^lc for, I wa.s able to 
continue my studies of Buddhism. There were plenty of stresses 
in CamhcHlia, too, hut I managed—and it took a bir of managing 
—to stick to my doctoring and not to be caught up in fht uhitjui- 
rotis cross currents of liatrcd and the atmosphere of war, ITte 
call of Tibet was as strong as ever. Tliinking of its high frozen 
plateaus, I found the stifling heat of a Ouubodian summer less 
oppressive, .At last, in December 1941^, I found mYScIf entrusted 
with 3 mission of research into various aspects of Buddhism in 
Qiina and Tiber. I was overjoyed. But would 1 , now, be able 
to gee there? .After end less palaver, 1 managed to gcr a place on 
the plane from I lanoi fn Kunming (ir w as one of ihc fast for a. 
long time), and a few hours later, after flying over the extra¬ 
ordinarily picturesque but at present inaccessible highlands of 
Tonking, I was in the capital of Vimnari. 

It vvas delightful to he, at List, tn China, to lie surrounded by 
friKUtlly or. at worst, indifferent Faces; in Hanoi they had alt 
hem secretive arifl sttlky, liardy concealing their hnsrility. It was 
delightfitl, too, to renew my acquaintance with a Qiinesc 
crowd, al] dressed in dark blue dorh, inimated, tioUy, peked, 
luisrllrtg—always the same crowd, vi'hether it happens to he in 
(.holim or Gilombc or Singapore, in the smallest Qiincse village 
<ir the biggest Chinese cit)'; a ronlly different crowd from tile 
Indian crowd, which may—at Benares, for instance— com- 
prfec an even denser mass of humanity but which is so cxrn- 
ordinartly quiet, so almoST introspectU'e, I \v~is amazed by the 
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iimtinieralilc finy shops and open-air kitchens, their cotinicra 
groaning under mcrchiiindlsc: pijes of fruit and vegctabies, cuts 
of fat pork, brightly colored blinds, heaps of rich silts, of linen, 
of clotii, p^Tsmids of shoes, of ihings to wear, of linned milic, 
of patent medicines, of niiliraiy' unifonns, and other flotsani nnd 
jeesam from American Army depots or UNRRA supply 
centetfi. 

After a year in the sultry heat of CambodLi, i was agrcCnibly 
surprised by the climate of Kunming. The nights were cold 
(the town stands soine six thousmd feet above sea level); but 
[vy lity the sun shone brightly in an Lm|}cccalily blue sky. My 
journey as far as Kiaring was to he blessed by this imforgettablc 
Vunnanesc snn. hot without being oppressive and never once 
masked li.y a cloud, 'The French consnl, -M. BoufTanais, showed 
me the sigJits of Kunming, a picturesque dry w hose medieval 
walls, fomished siirh huge gates, enclose much that Is old and 
curious. M'ith him also [ explored the liilly countryside, where 
ancient, serene pagados are hidden under groves of trees cling' 
ing to the tacky cliffs above a great blue lake. 

But it was time to tear m^^clf awBy from this sheltered ex¬ 
istence and to press on towards Si king. Hie tjuickesr w*ay of 
getting there was obviously by the air line to flhcngni, but t 
intense!V dislike this method of loramorion, which would have 
allowed me tii see none of the things t bad come to look at. 1 was 
moreover in no particular hurry and my purpose was, after all. 
TO get to know China, msoak myself in her civilization, her life, 
her religion, in all her infinite variety. Tliere was only one way 
to do tiiac—to take the road. Not the hoiing main road along 
which buses run to Kweiyang and Oumgking, but the old. dis¬ 
used higt™ ay which goes thnnigh Loin territory by way i>f 
Sichang and Fuliii. I particularly Wimted to have a look at the 
great tnountain bastion to the north of Kunming; it is very litrlc 
known. Since no niotorablc road scri'cs this region, 1 would have 
To follow the old caravan trail. Tlianlw to the gtx)d offices of 
rhe Catholic mission, a ptty of Chinese metcluints hound for 
Uweili agreed to take me u-ith them. They hired me two |>onics. 
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ont for my kit. the other to ride, and accepted resportsihiJity 
for my beti anti boarJ in rcrum for an extorriorntt price. Since 
1 spoke only a few M'ords of Chinese and knew absolutely noth¬ 
ing about the country' through which we were to travd, riicsc 
arrangements struck me at the tiitteas being in the highest degree 
conTCoicnr and auspicious. 


Ckaptcrji. THF. FIRST STAGE 


We lf-TT Kunming at dawn on December ift an J made mir u'ay 
through the dreary suburbs, where, b their bttlc gray honels, 
the people were stUl asleep. 1 had looked fonA'ard for years to 
this moment, tu the sharp joy which the start of a long journey, 
in the twilight before a perfect sunrise, can bring you. It was 
.1 motnenr which had always seemed unattainable. 

As soon as we were clear of the (dry we ttwk. to the hi Ilia Tlie 
track, after sumiuunring tite fuothilK Itegan to scale a sticccs- 
siott of steep ridges; it became a sort of staircase cut out of hard, 
bare, reddi^ earth, t was by now’ having trouble with my horse. 
The animal was equipped neither w ith a riding saddle nor with 
srimips. He had on l^is back a plain wooden packsaddlc w'hich, 
in order to soften its inipatt on my person if the horse stopped 
suddenly, I had padded w-hh ntv bedding rolt. My feet found 
some sort of toe liold in the animal's neck strap. To keep nvy 
stot on top of this cficillating siqtcrstniL'rure tt'ss far f rom ca.sy; 
to take my scat on it was even harder. At the start of the journey 
my efforts to mount w'crc a constant source of delight to the 
men, hut in rhe end 1 adapted myself fairly successfully to what 
was, for me, an unfamiliar ayie of equitation. 

We passed innumerable strings of cooties, bowed under a 
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diversity of biinlens: dnibcr, cbitcoviL s^t, tobacco, huge pan¬ 
niers crainnicd with higtily arcicolare hens or ducks, and fat 
black pigs lashed to their beers' backs and urtcciDg sitrtli Imi- 
entations, These caravans of coolies arc an uitegraj element of 
the Chinese scene. Yon see them everywhere, wch endless con- 
voy jogging along the road through the valley or the path over 
the motintain. the men intoning a son of dirgelike rhyrlmi 
which helps them lo keep in step. Some carty the loads on their 
hacks, in huge ssdekent'ork containers, bur must use a pliable 
banihou pole, from either end of which one half the trurden 
hangs in perfect equipoise. The pole rests on one shoulder, but 
At rcgnlar intervals the coolie adroitly and unobtrusively jier- 
forms the feat of shifting the whole lo-id to the other shouldcT 
without slackening bis pace. 

Chair cooties (who mns]>ort men, nor merchandise, npon 
tlicir backs) no longer use rlic obsolete litter with side curraitis 
rightly drawn, but the more practical hiu which is a kind 
of chaise Idngiic suspended like a stretcher l»etween rw'o shafts. 
The coolies move ahead swiftly, taking short, quick steps, 1 he 
rhythm of rheir progress is delicately adjusted to the disptacc- 
mentof their pa.wcngcr; when he (nr she) is very heavy, a relief 
team jogs along fwhind them, ready r« take over the shafts so 
smoothly that the rhythm is not even disturbed, W here motor 
roads do not exist, chair coolies arc the rccogni^tcd means of 
jrassenger transport; tt wotdd scarcely be an ctaggmdon to 
say that half Onna spends its rime carrying the other half aiiout 
on its back. 

About noon, we crossed a g,ixto-foot range and plunged into 
a great valley. Its walls, ar first steep and rugged, soon took on 
a gentler aspect. Pretn' lirrlt villages began to appear, and Iwan 
fields in flmvcr, and clear streams mniMing down in little warer* 
falls. Tile Lindscapc was oddly reminiscent of a Pyrenean val¬ 
ley. Toward evening we passed through the fonnldahte-looking 
gates which gtiard the small tow-n of Ftimin, where there k n 
curious brid^ with a roof over it. The local children mmed 
out in force to escort me noisily rhrougli the streets, a sure sign 
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thar ihe place is not often visitcil by foreigners, f w*as amused 
by their gesture of ^vcJcome^ which consisted of holding up the 
fist with riiunib uppermost and yd ling: "Ting haor Tliis means 
"\^er)' good!” and now seems to be the standard formuJa for 
j^ccring foreigners ah over Quna^r at any me in those pns 
of it where t^erican troops were stationed during the war 
“Tfiig h.io” was about as near as tlic as'erage G,l. got to being 
a Sinologue. 

Tile next day was tough. It was terrihly hot, and we tm^-cied 
civelve hours wthout test (cscepi fora short lialt at middav) 
and without anything to cat or drink. The going got steadily 
worse, and we climbed eight stiff passes, one after another, t 
Mi-as tired, vaguely depressed, and htirribly chafed hy the pach- 
saddlc; despite the beauty of the scenery', itiy morale was low. 
On top of all [his, 1 failed to gci a bed in ihe only inn at Wuting, 
a little I’illagc which we rciichcd at the end of the stage, I liad 
to make do with a straw' mat. and 1 had the greatest difficulty 
in making room for myself among the prostrate budics which 
already packed the room that was used as a dormitory. People 
kept coming and going alt night and at any monjent I expected 
to hax’e my hands, feet, or face trodden on. My fellow gttests 
shouted and chattered wirhoiir stopping, and amid all this hub¬ 
bub 1 had a far from restful night. 

VVe were still two tbys* march from Yuanmow, but 1 was 
beginning to get fit. \V c were way up in the mountauis; the air 
was cold, but the sky was unbclicvalily blue. The wajJ wriggled 
up and down alntig ihe hillside through a forest of giant rhodo¬ 
dendrons, ncTW in full bli»m, and we looked down on a pretty 
wooded valley. Our small party' had been reinforced by four 
soldiers who w'crc supposed to prntect ns against bandits, Imt 
who did nor look particubrly apt for thb duty. With their straw 
sandals and straw huts they did not present a very martiiil ap- 
peamnee, and one of them even had on uiiibrella slnng across 
lus back. Tliey contcinplated the moimtauLs with ill-concealed 
apprehension, and from tiine to rime discharged their revoIi-eTS 
into the air for moraie-building purposes. As a matter of fact. 
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aJchough wccCL'a:iii>n3Jly passed 3 decapitated huimn head lutn- 
fully fastened to a tree trunk beside tbc tmiL, I did nor take the 
alleged bandits very senuusly, ^Vnil in the end. after climbing 
a high pass and scrambling down an appalling path for about 
five thousand feet, we found ourselves on the floor of an im¬ 
mense valley and rtacheJ Vuanniotv widioui any untoward 
incidem. 

In this place, where we stayed for two days, the caravan split 
in two, 1 setoff to explore the picturesque old low'ii, protected 
Isv great walls of btownLsb, rather attractive stone, niciluwcd 
by the passage of centuries, bur my leisurely progress was ar¬ 
rested by a soldier, who took me along to the police station. 
Dealings with officialdom monopolized the rest of my stay iit 
Yuanninw. I trudged endlessly to and fro bet^veen the police 
station, military headquarters, and my loJ^ng, ai each of winch 
lengthy cotiversations took place and mniimctabJc cups of tea 
were drunk-1 w as fed up to the teeth withonsweriug the same 
questions over and over again, but ir all taught me a Icsstin in 
padence winch was often to prove of the greatest value hter 
on. After two snUd days of argntnent, they stamped a new' set 
of hieroglyphics on my passport and autlioriwd rue to carry on 
with iny journey, but! had to accept thdr offer of two soldiers 
who w'crc detailed to acc as my bcwlygnard. 

At dawn on December h I left Yunnmow' with my insigitifi- 
cant caravan. We began by crossitig a sort of pbin, oddly 
scarred and eroded by tavina bcnvecii which jutted up great 
bastions of ocher<oIored earth which renunded me of the 
Dolomiics. Tlten we entered the broad valley of the Yangtze, 
known, at this early stage of its career, as rhe Kinslia-kbng. I 
was thrilled by the sight of this mighty river which for yeais 
had been so often in my thoughts; its wateis ran swift and clear 
and pleasant to behold, very diJTcrent from rhe turbid flood 
which I have seen since then at Nanking and Qmnktng, Tjie 
vallcv, getting steadily more inhoqiirable, narrowed into a pas¬ 
sage between towering clbTs. V\'C advanced along a track w hich 
zigzairged capriciously over patches of sand, round rocks, or 
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clirougli lit tU; scrJggji" woods: sonictinies it dropped steeply down 
to cross a ^Vc halted for die tiight in a tiny village, an 

outcrop of little adubc bfHises on a broad ledge between the 
river and the cliff overitxjking ir. There was no inn. bur I man¬ 
aged to install myself in a wretched building consisting of a 
small stable and a large. dim\ srnoke-fillcd living room. Tlic 
place wasclutrercJ up with human beings; animals, piles of fire¬ 
wood, and prunirivc farm implements, all barctv disrtn^uishablc 
from c.ich other in the dim light of oil lamp. Tile noise and the 
smoke were too much for nic. My nvo bodyguards, nice men 
who took my iicrsonal wetfirc seriously, helped me to settle 
down on a pile of hay oiiistdc. Night fell, and after it. less pre¬ 
cipitately. sQencc. 1 lay tbert. curled up In m>' warm sleeping 
bag, sas'tiring rhe cold, srill darkness, enjoying a ttanquilliiy 
which soundii from the stable—rhe stainp of a hoof, the tinkle 
of B bell on a headstall—were powerless to disturl). 

It was CIuTstiiifls Lve. Thar I should he spending it in so poor 
and so rernom a place was (1 reflected) the sorr of thing that 
often happens to Travelers. You could not have asked for a love¬ 
lier night, a clearer sky. I lay there, embedded in hay, on a bare 
shelf of rocksuspendL-d in nothingness, my eyes looked beyond 
the Stars toivanb hfinirj'. 1 found rti^'sclf rKinking about that 
nighr in Bcihkhcm. Christ's prenre, nxi, had made a long jour¬ 
ney and found at the end of it mbcrable quaners. Tlic stable in 
which jesus was Ivom eanmit have been verj* different from the 
one in which, just beside me, much the same animals were mak¬ 
ing much rhe same noUcs as tftcy bad made tw-o thousand years 
before. 1 wjis probably the only person awake in this wretched 
hamIcT, tucked away in a cranny of die mountain wall which 
licitmds the Ihnltlera land muss of China. T was certainly the only 
fierson who knew thar it was Qiriiitinas F.ve, the annivcfsarv' of 
an event which was to shake^rltmigh not, alas, decisivety to 
cliangc-thc world. Tlic great festival, from the depths of mv 
sleeping bag, seemed to have no connection with the life 1 was 
leading, bur I found m\-sclf recallmg past Christmascs-sonie 
sad, some liapp)"—spent among persons whom I loved. Memory 
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coniiircfl up 4 rwnort world, a world, almost, of drcjuis; it was 
oot without emotion that 1 sought asylum in it. 

1 slept badly, and at first light woke shivering. I wanted to 
jtaiT quickly/K> as to get wann. Soon after we did start we 
branched off from the river and struck up the course of a tribu- 
raiy. Before long we lost touch with this stream in an cndleffl 
valley, an arid, rocky, desolate place, bc^ with a series of ra¬ 
vines, Every dme we ciiiubcd out of a ravine I thought we were 
out of the valley, bur there w as always another ridge ahead. U'c 
finally emerged onto the pbteau at sbt n clock in the evening. 
By then ii was dark. For another hour, hunched againsr an icy 
wind, we pressed on past woods and bkes. half seen and w boUy 
mywerious. At last, through rhe darkness, I made out tlic walls 
of a little town, and a few minures later die men were fcn^^king 
vigorously on its enomictu!: but prudently bolted gates. Knock, 
knock, knock; a good deal of shouting; a long discuissioti; an end’ 
less wait. .'\t bit the gates were opened, and we stormed into the 
little village of Kiangyi, desperate for the warmrh of an inn, 

We had a ccunpararivcly didl joumey from Kiatvgii'i^ to 
] I Weill, iKougli tlic scenery “prertv'' Utile (ir^jlad hills with tiigh 
jicaks in the distance beyond iliein—was pleasant enemgh. \^ c 
were passing through a more pro'^pcrmis region, with plenty of 
cultivation and frequent villages. ^ Dtscendicr 17 we cnicrgtvi 
once more into the mam vallev and shortly afterw'ards reaclieil 
Hwcili; this town marked the end of the first phase of a long 
journey, 

I went around to the Catholic mlvnoti, where I found Fat lie r 
Rahuter, of ihc Missions Frrangercs dc Paris, and Father 
Miguelez, .1 Spanish Redempriwnisr, after my long, bncly trek 
1 was greatly touched by the wamiTh and fncmltincss of ilieir 
welcome. It was rhe first time I had stayed w ith missionaries in 
Qiina. J w as often to do so again, not alwavs as the guest of my 
Counrrvmcti; every where 1 found the same wonderful hcapi- 
mliiy. In remote pbcics missionaries arc real fairy gndmorhets 
to the traveler, who would he-figumrivcly speaking, anyhow- 
last witiwnit them, With them he is among simple, kindly pco- 
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pte who ktio>v the country atiii the people hacktvnrds. who can 
tell hitii what to do and wltar nor to do, who go out of rJicIr ft'av 
to help hUn in all his tiresome dealings with officuls and police 
and in the endless bargaining involved m buying supplies and 
arranging rranspoir for the next stage—with all the things* in 
fact, which make life in Qiina so complicated for a foreigner. 


Chapter 5, A QIINESE FUNERAL 


NixRTEJiN t'oUTv-srx Wits endings I saw the new year in at 
[ fwdli. It did not rake nit long to see the sights* su^ as thev 
were, of the town, and I soon found that, whenever I aj^peared 
in its streers, all the Itjcal cluldrcn fortned up behind me in a 
solid and ell-disciplined phalanx which, if I stopped to look at 
anything, stopped to look at me, So 1 gave up sightscerng, and 
spent most of my rime in fht mLision, reading the books they 
had there or talking to the revetErtd fathers. They can hardly 
have been more delighted than 1 was by the chance of gossiping 
ii^irh compatriots, but they had been in this ouilandisli p-irr of 
Cliina for a very long time, ctir i>(f from all cunract u-ith 
pcans, and they had forgotten quite a lor of French words. For 
these they fiiilwirotcd pidgin-c/w/oircrier, full of local color but 
scidcini comprehensible to me. 

At I Iwcili I vs-as invited to a fimerol. I had never attended one 
of thcac ftinctiotis in C^ina and 'vs'as keen to do so- The setring 
'vas a fairly big house in the country, with four wings, all i/f 
one stoiy and supported by stout taajuerod |j«ms. which sur¬ 
rounded an inner coufty-arii, Tltc place was cmnimed with rela¬ 
tives, friends of the family, and tieighbnrs whf> had come from 
gastronomic motivt^ and we had some difHcultj' in gemrrg in 
at all. The next of kin were cltisrcitrd irmmd the coffin; they all 
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JvaJ on, over their tiesr clothes, the loose iniadt of coarse «liitc 
cUjth which is the stntidjird momning garb in Chinn. The wonicti 
wore a sotT of white turban, the niert a jnwch oddcr-Iooking 
hcaddrtiis, like a mcoro with compUcatioria, but ako v^hitc. 
They took charge^ as they wept md keened^ of the nioumei^" 
tokem of esteem: banners, pennons, and samplers of silk emhroi- 
dered \i^ith esdmates of the deceased's cliaracter in u-fiich un¬ 
derstatement played no part. There were urher utrerings, looj 
all were received with ^ohs. VV^hen -we appeared^ however* (hose 
who knew* Father Flahiitez beamed at us with every appearance 
of delight. This was, no doubf, in acc^^rdancc with the time- 
honored Qiinese sodal axiom [hat "My insignificant grief do^ 
nor nierir ihe sympathy of exalted persani;/^ 

M'e had hardly arrived when dinner was announced^ E^'en'- 
onc instantly stopped ciyiug and bustled off to establish a 
bridgehead at the groanuig board* ^vhich hi practice cum [prised 
a loc of litilc tables dotted about all over ihe place. From then on 
the funeral rites merged into the uproar of a Chinese banquet, 
uninhibited, deafening, and gay. Evefy-boJy feasted until nis;ht 
fell, and the flow {}(tfilk vi^a^ punctuated only, but nor infre¬ 
quently, by alcoholic toasts. 

The actual intcimenf tcksk place next day, and an ciidlcss pm- 
ccaaon wound its way through the streets of I IwciJi* In Oiina 
it U abvays desirable to make a cenain impression* and in terms 
of ‘Tacc"* the ostentation of this morning s curregc was as im¬ 
portant as the succulence and profusion oi fast night's banquCL 
At rhe head of the procession paced a long file of men and bo\^. 
They carried fuiienry inscriptions: Itfc'Si/c portraits of the 
deceased, fnined and home upon trestles: grotesque or comical 
dummies; gilded litters inadc of cardboartl. -rVlJ thc^ stage prof>- 
ertics vv'cre to be burned as part of the hurial rites, Hehind them 
came a dozen sturdv fellows making an absoluicly deafening 
noise—blosving brass trumpets with all the strength of their 
powerful lungs, thumping drums and gongs and cvmibals for all 
they were Vr'orth- Next came the dead man's Family, all in white* 
with the cMerit son in hb funny-hsoliing white har at their lierttb 
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be sobbed, walled, wept, and screamed, and so grear was die 
burden of hts grief tliac he bad lo ha%'c nvo other membei^ of 
the family to support him. It was a beautifully acted charade. 
The other rebrives trailed behind him. bearing banners and lotrg 
linen streamers which writhed in the air like huge white snakes. 
Finally there was the coffin, an aHirmous affair, solid, ponder¬ 
ous, a real monument in polished black w'ood embellished with 
gilL It was slnnc' from a great beam earned on the shoiddcre of 
nvclvc sturdy men who laughed, sang, and cracked jokes ro 
keep their courage up. On the beam perched a cock, very con¬ 
scious of the important part he played in the proceedings; at a 
later stage of them he would be sacnficcd. Bringing up the rear 
came a rabble of friends and acquaintances, chattering and gos¬ 
siping. The spectacle—so curiously compounded of real grief 
home with unobtrusive dignitji", and loud, ostentatious, theatri¬ 
cal lamentations, the whole set against a background of junker- 
ing-was the sort of thing which Westerners find it almost ini- 
possible t» understand. 

Flahuter. and 1 moved off with the procession, then took a 
short cut to the North Gate, near ivhich the cor]3SC was to be 
buried. It was some time before thecottege reappeared. It coii- 
diiued its stately progress until, all of a sudden, everybody 
stopped dead. The coffin was dumped unceremoniously by the 
roadside, snrroundcd by its ghostly escort of paper effigies, and 
the faitiilv and their guests disappeared into a nearby house for 
another cnomions meal. We would have liked to wait and sec 
the climax of the ceremonies"the great auto da fc of the dum¬ 
mies and the other paper gadgets: inutarion bank notes, bais of 
silver nude of cardboard, ami all the rest of the bogus offerings 
w hich the credulous and deluded gods were, somewhat cyni¬ 
cally, expected to put up wdth—hut w'c lacked the stamina and 
in due ctnirsc made for home. 
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Chapter^, TRUCKS AND LOLOS 


At nin'£ o’cl(3ck on the momiiig of New Year’s Day I heard 
that a (ruck was about to leave for Sicltanij, It was a chance not 
to be itiisvcd. I rushed up to my room wirfi the rwo misstonarics, 
we packed up my things at top speed, and, accompanied by a 
train of young converts carrying suitcases and equipment, gal^ 
Loped off to the truck which, needless to say, was wav at the 
odicr end of town, 

It was the hrsr time I had traveled on n Chinese truck; 1 was 
soon well acquainted with the peculiar delights of this form of 
rransporratioQ. Tlie reader must disabuse himself of the idea 
that in Qutia they Jmve trucks, on die one liind, for freight, 
and buses, on the other, for passengers. Unoriginal arrange- 
men IS of this Itind arc only met with on routes; generally bc- 
rween one large town and juiotficr, where there is heavy and 
regular traffic. In the interior the normal system b for passcti- 
gere and freight to travel together, crammed on top of the same 
velvicle. The truck is iirst loaded up u’ith tncrchandL>e, though 
"loaded up" b an inadequate way of discribmg tiiis phase of 
the operarion. What acnialiy happens is that the truck is stuffed 
to bursting point wth a cargo twice as heavy as that which Ik 
D unufacturers intended it to earn'; it is usual to conttruie load¬ 
ing until the rruck's spnngs are oWrved to be concave where 
they ought to he convex. At This point the passengers launch a 
determined assault upon the mountain of freight and with anv 
luck establish some kind of footlicdd iiptia its towering summit. 

1 Terc, jt^rling each other, scrambling over cadi other, squAffiing 
e.ich other, and testing to the utmost the remarkable adaptability 
of the human frame (cspccialiy the Chinese frame), they even¬ 
tually settle dott-n, Everyotte dings for dear life to something— 
to the man next to him. to the bale undemearh him, or to one of 
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the cords with which the cirgo is lashed in place. Once under 
way, the swarm of hnrnan beings sways from side to side in o jam 
dchmcc of the kwsof oquilibrjum. One is ape to suppose, ai the 
moincnr of departure, that rJic tnastmnm degree of overcrowd¬ 
ing has been attained, but just outside the town the truck stops 
to pick up a few additional passengers. Tlicsc furtive aitd equiv¬ 
ocal individuals, known by the rather charming sobiiquec of 
"yelloAV fish,** contrive to inhitrate into the solid moss of 
humanity. 

1 was fommate enough to secure a place on tlie comer of a 
packing case, flanked by a huge btmdlc of scarlet pimentos on 
which three of my fellow jyassengeis were already sittings tlic 
pimentos struck a gay note against the uniform dark blue of 
everybody's clothes. Gradually the svvanit gr>t itself orgaimed, 
and wc each found ourselves clani])cd like limpets to whatever 
claim we had managed to stake. toniUy incapable of altering our 
positjon. On the numerous occasions w'hen the telephone line, 
sagging slightly, crossed front one side of the road to the other, 
everyone had to lie down fiat; feats which w’ould have earned 
the respect of a contortionist were performed in an clTorr to 
avoid being dislodged or dcca pi rated by the wire. 

We left Hweili at two o'clock. Our hist brcsikdowm hap¬ 
pened a quarter of an hour later, and soon after that we had a 
puncture, so by die evening we had covered hardlv any dis¬ 
tance ar all. We stopped at imen, w here 1 was invited to spend 
the night at the quarters of some engineers from a porcelain fac¬ 
tor^*, For two more days we continued this Idsurcly progress, 
regularly iniemipted by breakdowns and punctures, llie tires 
were in such a deplorable state that in rlicend we were rcp^imng 
Them with the soles of old gym shoes, held in position by a 
leather thong and a chain. 

'nils was not, however, our only form of amusetnetit. 'Hie 
road crowed a Lirge iiuinlier of bridges, of W'hiclt in tnost cases 
only the rudiments remained. After they had been built, several 
ytsirs bcfoiv, the aurhoritics felt rhat they could rest on their 
Innrets, and nobody since tlurn had done anything about main- 
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wining thcnx llic aprorw haJ roitcd, i!ie hcanis an<I crosspitccs 
h.iJ tionc likewise, and generally it was only die stone piles 
ivhich were still sound. So ilie trucl: had to cross the river on a 
ferry—whenevtr it was possible to do so—and, since the banks 
iveie so^y, it was extremely dilHcuIr to drive up the one on the 
far side. Tlie tires would not grip, the wheels would cat their 
way into the soft ground, and the tritcdi usually stuck fast. Then 
the passengers claniliercd down from their perches and ci cty'- 
onc started pushing, pulling, arguing, and giving direttiuHs. 
Stones and branches were oolleetcd and wedged under the 
wheels, and in the end the truck got back onto the road 
sonithoiv. 

Even when the bridge vns srilJ standing, we prudeiitlv 
stopj^d. The dtri’cr got f)Ut and rtconnoitered the bridge, cx- 
amin^ k tninutcly. If JiLs verdict ivas fav<irabje, the truck went 
at it full dlt, the paiscngers liaring alighted liist. for there «*os 
no sure means of knowing how the bridge would react. TJic 
great thing in favor of tticsc maneuvers was thar they gave the 
passengcra a cliancc of restoring the circuJadon in their legs, 
numbed by long ^riods of immobility in postures for w-hich 
mture had nor designed them. The drawback to thciTi \va.s the 
savage struggle for Lebctifrairm which took place when we had 
to get b.ick on rite mick again. 

Ac first, in the valley of the Anning Ro. the countrv' w-as 
lovely, but as we approached Sichang it grew dull and feature¬ 
less. Five miles from the town yet another breakdown brought 
us roa hale. I had mote or less given up hope of arriving rhardnv 
w'hcn, by a great stroke of luck, a jeep appeared. It was driven 
by an American oiiiccr, whose passenger was none other than 
l ather Citek with whom I liad traveled from Marseilles to Sai¬ 
gon in 1945 ,1 transfcTTcd my luggage to the jeep and tie droi'e 
off, abandoning ivithimt regret rhe truck, now clearly on ifs last 
legs. ,Ar the mhsnon ihc llJshop, Mtinsignor Baudn'. ivelcomed 
me with groar alFabiliry, Tlicn: is nociting very striking about 
Sichang, though the country round it is anracrive. Father Catd 
took me to see the grc^it Buddhist shrine at l.ushan, about six 
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miles outside the town. There arc <iimie interesting uld 
there, romanriciilv siruflted above the clear ■w'aieis of a lake, 

Ai the Bishop’s residence I l«d a long talk with Father Ar- 
naiid. He has spent mure than thirty years in those parts and is 
the greatest lin ing authority on the Lotos, of whom Urge niuu' 
btrs live in Kiciichang, between Sichang, Fuhn,and Kangting, 
ici the north. I Ic cold me a lor about these people; he is extremely 
fond of them and speaks their language. 

The Lolos are cndrely different from the CliinciC, tvith whom, 
although they hve at such close ejuatters. they have pmcricaliy 
no inicrcoursc. They arc the desecndatirs of one of the many 
ahorifrinal tribes which used to inhabir Yimnon, Sikaiig. Biinna, 
Laos, and ”l onking before the spread of Chinese colonization. 
W'hen, in cnmp.irauvcly recent times, the Chinese came down 
from the northeast and took cffcctiwc control of a vast region 
which up rill then had only been a sphere of colonial inllticncc, 
the indigenous tribes—Lolos, LLssus. Miaos, and otliere—aban¬ 
doned the fertile plains and valleys to the invader and lied to the 
nioiuintins. 

There were thus brought into being, in the most westerly 
parts of Oiina, sizable enclaves where the aboriginals, savagely 
resUring artcjiipts to jjctierrarc their territory and refusing to 
subnitt to foreign driminarion. have kept their dvilizatitin alive, 
Some of them have been gradually subdued, and finally catned, 
bur there are srill plentv' of Lolos wdio lead a completely inde¬ 
pendent life lieliinJ the pruteemn of great mountain barriers. 
IDrivcn back by the invading Chinese into wild, infertile tracts 
of caunrrv, chev grow opium poppies, breed a few cattle, and 
hunt, but their tc^ metier is baji^ny, I imagine that this is an 
occupation which ntu imlv provides them with a livelihood hue 
at the same rime sarisfics their deep, prunordial thirst for ads'cn- 
turc and freedom, It is ccnainlv a fact that their oum cconoiiiv, 
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their dependence on pixjt lands which arc surrounded by pros¬ 
perous Chinese scnlctncnis, fosren, if it did not actually create, 
their lawless tendencies. l*hesc arc now so integral to their way 
of life that no young Lolo can cake a bride until he h.ts been out 
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’ Convcntmn b observed in some pans of 

Piiysicdly the Ulos ire tjuite different from the Chtn«e. 
I hey are tall, strongly built, wcll-ktdt people, wirh dark skins- 
their eyes are not noticeably slanted and tlicir noses, instead of 
bemg sinaJl and snub, like Chinese noses, are often liookcd, in 
we Aniencan Indian style. 'ITicy have several eharactcriirics 
m co^jon s^nth the aborigine] population on the mountainous 
iTonacis of Anoam and Camliodia and, like them, are believed 
w have been originally of Indonesian srock. Tliev are ^ootj 
lighters, brave and ivcll armed generally with nflts eapnired 
(or piirchm"<I) from die Chinese regular forces, I'hev" fre- 
quently raid the neighboring valleys, homing the pclsoiits' 
loi^cs and Icioting their belongings, their grain, and their canie. 
and^ieomcs they rake the owners awav witJi Them as slaves 
Tlie Lolos represent nor only a continual Threat to law and 
order but a senous Jojs of face for the Chinese authorities, who 
are completely incapable of controlling thetii, V^'hiic I was in 
btciiang, fighring broke out in the nonh of the prorinct be- 
rn ecu the Ltilos and the Chinese, but the former, as usual, 
proved much braver and better soldicre than the Nacinnalisi 
rinoo|». From rheir mountain strongholds, inaccessible to the 
^ntheaned Chinese, they launched tnurderous attacks on the 
ov^incnt forces. Tlicse tvere in any case of poor qualirv', 
wm-tting of wretched youths, some of them no mure than 
children, who had been forcibly impressed during recruiting 
^ the nllages. Badly fed and rarely paid, these 

mL>«u-able conscripts lived off the country and thought only of 
( esernng. They were armed with abajost every ktion-n type of 
tifle, hut had only the vaguest idcu how to use them, for, in order 
to hustond their scanty Kocks of aLmmunirioti, thev had never 
been given any firing practice. 

There was an .American colonel at vSichang. He was looking 
Or tnen of the United States Air Force who had liecn lost dur¬ 
ing t e w’ar in rliat part of the ‘world—sometimes, perhaps, be¬ 
cause rhdr maps of it were inadequate— while keeping ojien the 
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dangerous supply route from India to Oiina over the Bunip, 
Most of these men had been killed^ and the colonel’s (uain con¬ 
cern was to recover their bodies, bur he hoped also to find any 
sun-Ivors who niighr have been taken prisoner by the Loios. & 
far. although lie had taken endless trouble, the ui^onunate man 
had found nothing at all. and lie was bitterly disillusioned bv" the 
anirude of the Cliinesc officers who, after olficialJy plcdiring 
thcntfdves to fuithcr his efforts, did nothing but olistruct hiim 
Ulicncver he did receive news of the whereabouts of a corpse, 
evtrj' land of complication arose, and the authorities would do 
nothing to help him until they had been bribed. 


Chapter y. THE OPIUM RACEET 


Ore JsxuABV 51 started off again on another rruckjlt was pretty 
obvious, from the condiiion of its tires, tlur our progress was 
going to be cmitic. The valley of the I'atu River, wliiJh we fol¬ 
lowed after leaving Sichang. was spectacular^ the road, boldly 
engineered, clung to its rocky face and sumcriincs projected 
from it. It was built during the war and several thousand of (he 
coolies who worked on it lost their tii'cs. bur nobody maintains 
it now and it w'iJI soon be out of c<jrdiiussiDn. The scenery, witli 
its lovely jagged ridges soaring tip ahovc huge forests of pine 
and larch, ftniindcd me of the uplands of Tercors. W'e nicr a 
for of “cirilnted'* Loios—inoffensive people, who come down 
fmtn their hnmes in the hills to shop in the villages. They ha\'t 
kept their ow-n customs and their own jwle of dress. At one of 
cur halts, I found myself in the center of h group of Lolo wom¬ 
en, looking very prerry in their brightly colored \mety, ouire 
different from anything worn by the Chinese, but when I tried 
ro photograph them they covered up their faces and giggled 
like schoolgirk A moment Liter, however, rheir lord and inister 
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appeared. He was a finc-looking fellow in his long* fringed 
cloak; he had an arrogant face, ovcriiung by a great coif of hair 
vvhidi ajiuJttg the Lolas is a kind of calisnan, nor to be toudted 
by anyone else under {^in of death. He was in the b^ of tem¬ 
pers and ordered hb wotnctifolk to pose for me—a duty which 
they performed with obvious gradhcaikin. for rhc)^ w'crc all 
coquencs, well aware of their own youth and good looks. Fin* 
ally the man himself [>oscd and wasso dekted by the whole busi¬ 
ness that he did his level best to get me to go back with him to 
his farawav village. I would have been delighted to do so, but 
ttiy desrintes were, alas, inexnicably linked to the truck— 
and, of course, to my luggage. 

On the morning of the seventh we crossed the Tatu by a big 
suspension bridge. The Oi’mcsc did not seem to be overcon- 
Rilent of iesstabtlii}'; before the truck ventured onto it, the pas¬ 
sengers were all unloaded and an army of coolies carried the 
freight across—a process w'hich took sevenr] hours to complete. 
.After thar wecUnihed a liigh pass under exceptionally disjgrce- 
ablc conditions. Tlie clouds were low, the hills were covered 
with snow, and on the truck, with nothing to protect us against 
the icy wind, it was bitterly cold. It w-as eleven o'clock at night 
before we reached FuUn, where I w^aswelcomed at the Catholic 
ntbfiion by Father Leroux, a very likable man whose brother I 
was to meer later on in *I'aofu. 

1 would h-avc liked, at this point, to leave the main road, hired 
cooties, and struck uji north toward Kangting, but at the time 
this route W'as closed by bandits. Many of these are, of course, 
only pe.isants who hove been mined in the opium racket. Fuiin 
is a big opium center; the cultivarion of poppies and traffic in 
the drug which they produce arc all roo often die basic reasons 
for the troubles which intcrmincntly break out in Sikang and 
for the banditry which is endemic there. Most of the local 
Qtinese olHeiaU actively encourage the peasants to give up 
growing food crojw by da^yJing them w ith visions of the untold 
wealth which will be rheirs if they grow poppies in.^ad Then, 
when the poppies arc in bloom, the peasants are visited by a 
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mflgisrrate or a police officer who rcttiinds them that borh ihc 
cultivation and the nianiifacttirc of opium arc strictly JJIcgat in 
China (which is perfectly true on paper). This stans a long 
ai|; tin lent which always ends in the same wayr in return for 
official connivance at their misdemeanor, the peasants hand over 
a considerable sum of money and agree to forfeit pan of their 
crop, nds process is repeated, by a diffetent sec of officials, 
when the juice is behiE: extracted from the poppies, and the net 
result is that the pcasams* profits are completely swallowed up 
by this double-barreled form of blackmail, Very- often the poor 
wretchtt, punch-dmnk by centuries of extortion and misrule, 
Imw u^h a reasonably good grace to the mtvirable, but some- 
tmics the)' rebel and murder the official in cold blood* If the 
la tter gets warning ilut rhs is liable to happen, he tiuicldy makes 
a large ex payment to his victim in order to avoid any on- 

pkasamnESs, for he knoxvs that he liimsrff k hi>pd!:5s|y com¬ 
promised and doesn’t Iwvc a leg to stand on, After ah rlic^ vicis- 
wtudes it generally pays the ficasant to leave his village, and, 
having gmwTi no crops except the opium, he has no resources 
of -my kmd: so, rather than starve to death, lie turns bandit 
looR caravans for a few years* and geticraliv finishes np as a 
soldier in the Oiincse Army. 


Tliar is the background to riic chronic lawlcssties W'hich rav¬ 
ages Sikang. The fighting which was going on between giivem- 
ment troops and the Lolos while 1 was there .ibo had some of 
Its ongms in the opium racket. 

Tlic livelihood of almost everyone in Fulin depends on (his 
racket or on the gunnmning wf'dch is linked up with it The 
small deak-ra. having bought the dnig from the men .vho pro¬ 
duce It. go off with if to Chengtu, w here rhe^• sell it to the big 
dcalera. TUtsc transactions arc carried «tit under the timtectlve 
aiispic« of armV officers, tlir value of w hose pwrmiage and the 
s^lcof whose rake^,Tare in directprofKmion to rhe eminence 
of their rank. This traffic tt aki carried on along the read from 
kaiigimg to aicngtii via S aan. where once, sometime kter I 
met a long mditaiy- convoy under the command of a well- 
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general]. The convoy consi-'ited of some ivi'cncy Ihrers^ 
each loaded with rectan^ar pjcktti, neatly ptrked .irid ^alcd, 
and each closely escorted b\' so!diei? cam’mg their rifles and 
submachine guie; at the ready. 7 he itcad and die tail of the col- 
miiii were prurected by men armed with American carbines, 
while several ofEcers liroughr up the rear. I learned afterwards 
tliat the convoy uas transporting a large consignment of opium 

belonging to the fabulously wealthy General -. There 

was nuihing very’ unusuil about this. In those days almost all 
Chinese armies more or Jess belonged to their generals, who em¬ 
ployed them as far as possible on dudes of a useful and construc¬ 
tive kind. Times, after all, were hard; to neglecr one’s own or 
one's dependent* interests is nor a mark of discernment. 

My truck started off again on January y for Kiaring (now of- 
fieially LiJsli,an). Tlie weather was lovdy. and we began a long 
climb up a steep road cove red with fro/,cn snow. The view from 
the rop M'as dramatic. Through a great gup in the hills we could 
see, far asvav in the distance, a tremendous siiow’-covercd peak, 
radiant and glistening in the bright winter sunlight. 'ITiis was 
Minya Konka, 15,000 feet high. Bchuul it the Tilician moun¬ 
tains stretched to the horizon like an angry sea. 

We haired for the night at W^angnnidiang, a little village 
pleasantly dtuactJ on a sunny plaicaii. It was a very told night. 
Oar driver, somehow managing to overlook this fact, omitted 
to let the svatcr out of the radiaror before going t<i bed and next 
morning, after a ijuarter of an hour's run, he noticed tliat tlic 
water, nor wnnatiirallyn had frtr/cn. Quite unpcnurljcd. he 
pulled over to the side of the toad and nietlKjdic.illy pn>«eded, 
in the aclid air of dxswn, to dismantle the hood, the water pump, 
the fan. ami various other bits and pieces, prepaid tor}' to remov¬ 
ing the entire radiaror, Somebody brought a bucket of w aicr 
from a stream which ran, inrisihle to its, at the bottom of a deep 
ravine, wliilc others coltccted dry- sticks, \ large bonflrc was 
made, and. while the passengers huddled rotiiid it, cJiatiering 
and warming tlicir hands, the ilrivcr and his mate hung the radi¬ 
ator over the fire until tr had thawed out. They then put the 
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whole bag of rncks togcTlicr again wirh the saine unrulHcU air 
of rouiint;, warmed up bome more ^'aicr widi chunks of ice in 
it, |>oiircd k into the radiator, and olf we went again, delighted 
with the auspicious outcome of tliis con Etc temps. Tile whole 
opemtion was completed in ven* little mote chan two an da half 
hours} it would have taken five minutes, the night before, to 
empn* the radiator. But what docs time matter anyway? 

The journey to Kiacing was an impressive experience. 'Ftiis 
must be one of the most remarkable snretclies of rmd in Qiina, 
Its construction was a tour de force, for it is cut out of the difF- 
side into which it even, from time to time, burrows in a timiiel; 
in some sectors the workmen had to be let down on ropes to put 
the blasting charges tn (Wjsidon, To the traveler it offers an end¬ 
less series of ups and downs and hairpin bends. Far below us, at 
the foot of an almost sheer precipice, we could sec the thin silver 
ribbon of the Tatu Ho; at times we svere almost three thousand 
feet above it. Above us loomed the great hulk of Qmci Shan, 
whose peak has for centuries beckoned dev'out pilgrims of the 
Buddhist faith. 

Evcnrually we dropped down—it was a long, tortuous, and 
hair-raking descent—to the floor of the valley, and soon after- 
W'urds passed through the village of Omes. from which the pil¬ 
grims set out for the mountain. It was full of little Buddhist 
shrincsi pious expeditions told their insads as they moved off to 
Iwgin the long climb. 

Beyond Omci the mute became less interesting; at the end 
of it we forded the Min I In and reached Kbring. I fete [ found 
myself emnmitted to a brisk but a unless tour of the mimictpality 
in a rickshaw. The man between the slufre, though he failed 
entirely to vmdcrsrand the directions I gave him. went 01T like 
a stag, and it must have been more by good luck than good man¬ 
agement that we finished up outside a paper factory where I 
had iieen told they might he .iblc to put me op. Here 1 found 
the friendliest of hosts in the person of a Qtincse engineer who 
bad spent ten years studying the craft of ppennaking tn Paris 
and Grenoble. I !c gave me a good room to sleep in, and next 
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day took me around lus very up-to-daic factory, after which 
we spent a plcawnT cvenmg eitchanging rcminbicences of the 
Latin Quarter. 

Kiadng, situated at the confluence of the ,Viin Ho and the 
Tatu Ho, is an artiacnvc little town. Tlic waterironc swarms 
with life. If you go dou-n the Alin Ho, which flows sourhu-ards 
from Kiating, you come to a gorge. The cliffs of sheer rock 
which flank it are about livcc hundred feet high, and each b 
croMTied with a tlense crest of evergreen m:csv it is as if win 
silvicutfuriil follies had been esrablislictl on either side of the 
gorge. Its towering walls are honcyc*mibcd with Buddhist 
shrines, the oldest of them dating from the Tang dynasty and 
tnonopolbiing a big area of the cliff face overlooking the river. 
Onr of riik w-as canned, centuries ago, a giganric effig)’ of the 
seated Buddlm. Ir still looks fairly imposing at long range, but 
the worltmanship must have been unusually crude. Time lias 
blurred its outlines, and erosion of the rock face has reduced 
the great image to a shadowy pastiche. Though its dimensions 
are more unpressive, tiiis Buddha. lao ka in height, is far less 
striking than the two comparable but smaller images carved out 
of the cliffs at Damian in Afghanistan. There arc other examples 
of rock sculpture round Kiaring; they were first described by 
Ollone in 1911 but they, too, arc not particularly good. 


Chapter 6 . THE HOLY MOUNT':\lN 


Ox /ASVAtiY I: [ went back on my tracks to Omci. The chief 
of police there, to wlionr my friend in the paiwr milt had given 
me a letter of introduction, placed at my disposal a soldier who 
sm ro act in the dual capaciy of guide and bodyguard. This 
warrior, w'ithoiit even giving me time to have something to cat, 
shotildered m)' bedding roTl and whisked me away into the 
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nn>unraifi5. Before 1 knew where I was [ ha<I done an hours 
forced nwreh and stood before the jrreat grates of cite temple of 
Pdokuossu, This is the starring poiitr of the path used by pil- 
griins who climb Oniei bhan, V\'c entered, passing a gatehouse 
on whose ‘ft'alJs "nbctmi rests were painted and beyond which 
a pleasant avenue of trees led to the main buddings. 1 Jcrc \vc 
spent the night. 

Omci Shan is one of the seven holy mouncains of China and 
as a center of pilgrimage is held in as much veneration hy the 
inbabitatits of that countn’ as bv the Tibetans. It U not dilficult 

P I 

to understand why this peak should have captured the iniagina- 
tion of those peoples and assumed, for theTii, a religious sigriii' 
cance. Although to tlie westward it Jinks up with the sprawlinii 
mountain ranges of Yunnan and Tibet, to the eastward it juts 
up slsarply Ijctween two great river vaJicys, and from this quar¬ 
ter no foothills mask it. Out of the ferdJe plain of Kiatinn the 
great mountain soars upwards almost perpendicularIv for some 
nine thousand iccT, an awe-inspiring Irjsrion towering tonvard 
the sky. \Virii its faniastical outline and its curious flat summit, 
it might have been specially designed to capnire the fancies of 
I'hc Clunese, whose luve of nature, though deeplv felt, tends to 
center on its freakish aspects. Tlicy have a passion for wild, 
iiTiiisiial scentT)- in which their lively imaginations can Jdentlfv 
the shapes of beasts and dragons and cliaractcrs out of their 
folklore. 

Oniei Shan ranks third in the hierarchy of China's great holy 
places, ejich of which is sacred to a particular divinity in the 
Buddhist pantheon. The most eclcbratcd is \Vu Tai Shan, in the 
north of Sluinsi Province, uhiclii is dedicated to Manjusri, ihc 
Gtrt] of Metaphysical VVisdom; next comes Puto Shan, situated 
on a lirrlt island in Hangchow Ray, not far from Shanghai, and 
MtTcd to Kwangyin. the Goddess of Mercy. Omci Siwn. the 
third most iniportanc in the whole country hut niuch the nuut 
notahle in the west, is presided over by Pnhsieni this is the name 
given !iy the Chinese to the [ndun Samantabhadra. one of the 
five great contemplative Buddhas in the pantheon, fn Tibet 
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(wlitrt they call liim Kunnizoiubo) this deity is accorded a 
special reverence by several of che unreformed sects, wltich 
is doubtless M'hy so niaoy Tibetan pilgtinis find their ^^Tiy to 
Oiuei Shan. 

The great, lovely moutuain is Jutted with pyagodas, strung 
out along the path by which pilgrims make the ascent. Built tn 
the conventional st\'ie. they arc singular in that a figure of Pt)h’ 
siett til wavs ticcupics the central position of honor. Among his 
other disnnetions is that of having founded the Mitsong sect— 
the so-called “College of Mv-sicr) " to whidi all the prks« on 
Mount Omci bdot*^; it corrcs|)onds to the esoteric sect known 
ill japn as Shingon-shu. 

The temple of Paokuuffiu is one of the most important pagodas 
and is typical of all those on t)mci Shan. ^ ou enter it through 
a gilt chouse in which, back to back, stand statues of ci-to and 
Mi Li-fu.The latter, a popular figure of the Gilnesc Buddhist 
hierarchy, is familiar to many Eunipcans, wlm often mistake 
liiin for the Huddha: actually he is the ambble Pu-^a. Beaming, 
obese, seated at his ea-ic and surrounded by plump, jolly babies, 
von meet him all over China, but he is only a rc[)rcscntation of 
Mdmya, the Buddba-to-be. 

The* gatehouse opens into a spa cions coutryard, Hanked on 
m'o sides by living t|ii:itTcrs and leading to the main temple, a 
fine large rectangular building, its roof supported by huge red- 
lacquered timber beams, almost ni> the scale of the pillars in a 
cathedral. In the center of this edifice stands the ancient throne 
of Buddha, catted Sitkyaonini. and, .standing with bis hack to 
the throne, a colossal fignre of Ouiiiofu. Me b the Ctid of Light, 
w ho came origin.il]y from Persia and is especially venerated hy 
the “Pure F^rth” sect. To him are adihessed countless invoca¬ 
tions of N,ihio-Omliuf«. chanted ilatly by the ilevout ^ the 
eight hundred beads on their rosaries trickle thtmigb thdr fin- 
gem, for he graciously promised tliat anyone who thus aditrcssed 
liiiTi at least once before they died would he received into his 
M’^cstem Paradise. Titesc forms of wonship. perfunctoty and 
rather coxx^". suit the matenally minded Chinese, who are suiter- 
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srinous without being nvcraphy'siual, to perfection; also rlicy 
offer to n people, the majority of whom arc poor and needy, 
$oiTic consolation for the Kardness of their Uves^, There would 
seem to he little danger of the crult d^'ing our, 

^yotid and behind die temple, there are two more inipiosing 
buildings, standing in a noble ganlcn shaded hy tall trees. Tlie 
first houses statues of the seven gteat Buddhas, six belonging to 
the past and one, the jovial .Maitreya, to the future. In the second 
l^ihsien sits in state among his entourage of the cmiticnr sages 
w'ho were Bu<ld{)a*s companiaiis. 

Nearby is the enchanting old temple of Fufussu, tucked away 
in a grove of trees above a mountain sirearn; a flight of mosw 
stone steps leads up to it. Besides the nomiat complement of 
images, one of its great chaiiil>crs contains no less than five 
hundred of Buddlta s associates. This great concourse of statues 
-some with merry, some with scosvling, faces, but all full of 
aniitiarion—produces an astonishinglv lifelike effect. 

When 1 got back to my lodging that night, a drum started 
beating somewhere, and 1 wen: in quest oHt. It signalized the 
evening rites and the sound, coming out of the darkness, had 
an eerie potency. The monk wbo made it was alone in 3 Temple, 
its ambient gloom cnlianccd rather than dispelled by a few prim- 
irive oil lamps. First he licat a gong with a long series of slow, 
deiilietate strokes; then he began a precise, rhythmical tattoo 
on a huge drum, accompanying ir witli an cndle^ diree. mo¬ 
notonous bur infinitely sad; a Idg bra.ss Iwll tolled ,it the end of 
each verse. Other monks answered his lonely summons. Silenr 
as shadows, they glided into the temple ami took their places 
in tworanks beside the altar.For a few moments there was cojfi- 
plete silence, then tlies* l>cgan to intone the rites to a sad, slow 
refrain, which godually hecamc faster and faster and was 
punctuated by the ringing of large wootkn Iiand bells, Tlic 
scene had a quality of mystery to which ] ioimd my^self Yield¬ 
ing, and kter I was scarcely aware that the cctemtmy had ended 
and the monl^ departing ,is noiselessly as they had come, Jiad 
me!red away into the da^mess outside. 
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Chapter 7. ‘^BUDDHA’S GLORY" 


On JANUARY ) j we set pff, at an early hcnir, through the fertile 
and well-populated counnyslde, in which at that season fields 
of ilowcring beans make pleasant patches of color. Before long, 
however, the valley narrowctl abruptly and tile flagged path, 
worn smooth by the feet of generations of pilgrims, plunged 
into the Dragon’s Gate, a nartiiw gorge through which a clear 
stream ran sudfily. W’c crossed a uioodcn bridge and began 
to climb a series of very steep flights of steps tvhich 74g/-agged 
upwards through the fir rrccs. A reniarkablc thing about this 
pilgrims* way is tliat practically the whole way up tlie moun¬ 
tain it consists of these staircases; their little stone steps are 
bcaurifully made and a prodigious amount of work must have 
gone into their consmietion at that great altitude. Tvery now 
and then we passed a temple half hidden among the trees, with 
a rcd-and’gold ceremonial arch standing in front of it, and in 
all of them we were given a courteous w'clcome by the priests, 
u'itii tlicir sliaven pates and gray rolios. They really seemed to 
enjoy showing someone around their temples, especially vt'hcn 
they discovered that he did nor regard diem as a curious sort of 
animal but was mtercsted in their religion and actually knew' 
the names of their gods. 

.At the tfip of n particularly long and grueling flight of steps 
we came to \^'’annien5su, the Temple of iVn ThouMnd Years, 
f t had been recently burned to die ground and was being rebuUr, 
On the great ledge of rock where the central shrine had stood 
nothing w'as left but rubble, over which brooded the incoin- 
husdble iron skeletons of eighteen large images. A brand neiv 
throne, which had been dumped down in the middle of this 
group, looked singtilarly out of place. 
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A tbarchcd shelter tcmporahlv boused some of the gods svha 
had been rescued* bui a Jinlc way off 1 saw a great iron Biiddli:!, 
badly damaged by the fire and written off as a total loss, A 
srratige-looking brick building in the background had been 
given a new roof cuiisisring of a cement dunic croumed by four 
plaster gaitellcs. a tradUumal BudtUiisr symbol. These improve¬ 
ments were revoltingly ugly, but they at least provided shelter 
for a huge Puhslen, seated iit the lotus jHisition tin an elepiTanr 
with sLx tusks, a form of transportation much favored by the 
gods. 

From here to tlic stimmir was a ten-hour climb up dtzzj’ flights 
of steps flanked by some forty temples, built on ledges in the 
cliff like eagles' nests- We had a meal and and set off up a steep 
ascent vv'hich brought us to a rcrrace on which there was a shrine 
to Kwaiigyin. !n frontof icstooda verv fine. vcryantUjuc woinl- 
cn statue, but except for a dug and a small clutd the shrine itself 
seciucrl lo be desened. VVe climbed on and stopped to rest at a 
tittle temple called, not inappropriately, Inner Tranquillin^ 
Shortly after this irticgan ro snow, and we completed rhe ascent 
of Omci Shan through a layer of ity snow which made for 
tricky going on those steep flights of steps. 

Massing various stKabk pagodas, we came to the great temple 
of I luanicnrit). where we were to spend the night. It has a mag¬ 
nificent location, clinging ui the cliff face un a ledge so narrow 
that its bn I conics jut out over ntithitigncss. The weather bad 
Turned nasty and the clouds were down to the trcctups; we got 
only occasional glimpses of the abyss below us when the wind 
tore aside for a moment the miiit that veiled it, but this did not 
make if look any less fantastic. The whole mnutuaim with its 
precipitous gorges, its pine forests, anil its twisted rocks, has— 
especially vvhcti the mist U down-an irrcsistiblv romantic 
aspect. 

Otir Temple was the customary place for travelcts to put up. 
They gave me a good meal and a clean tfjfirn with sheets as well 

as blankets, aji u^card-of luKurv in Chitn.! was moreover aj- 

♦ 

niosr the only ]x;ts<in There and could w ander a.s I pleased around 
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file temples and the large culony of images Mi^hich they housed* 
One shrine near the mam entrance At'as dedicated to the King 
of the Mountaiiu who cnttied out to be. a panther, enclosed in 
a little sanctuary fxshioned like a cage where pilgrims came to 
do hint homage. As a matter of fact, there are quite a loc of real 
panrhets on Omci Shan, and to bum a few sticks of incense in 
honor of this one is regatded by the Oilncsc as a sensible form 
of insurance. 

Before we moved off next morning I rook the precatition of 
substiruTing a good, solid pair of shoes for my dlmsy sandals. 
ITie snow, as tilings turned out, got steadily deeper, we could 
not sec where the steps were, and the only thing to do w.'ts fob 
low the tracits of our fellow' pilgriins. There were a good ttniny 
of these. They seldotn traveled singly but preferred to keep to- 
gctiler in parties from the same village. I was greatly struck by 
the seriousness w'iih which they lotfU the whole business. Noth¬ 
ing gives the Qiincse greater pleasure than conversation or, fail¬ 
ing char, inediration, bur these pilgrims hardly ever halted, never 
dawdled, and scarcely exchanged a word, Tlicy pressed on 
stGtdlly in single file, wasting no time. TIk skins of their robes 
were fastened above thdr knees, their backs were bowed under 
the wtiglitof iheirbclongii^s, they wore straw sandals on their 
feet, and niatty carried, slung across tlieir backs, an umbrella 
and the inevitahte thennos, from whidi the Oiinese traveler 
seldom allow'S himself to become sejiaratcd. They did nor miss 
a dngle shrine or a single temple, and they paid their respects 
to every' image w'iih the samcdiittfid formula, lighdng nnc stick 
of incense and prostrating themselves once. 

[ saw', too, a good deal of the coolies w'hn bring supplies up 
to the temples and I much admired the way in w'hich thev dealt 
with the prevailing conditions. Tlicy were heavili' loaded, and 
in order to avoid slipping on the icy stejis they fastened climbing 
irons undcrnenih their .sandals with suing. 

Pafidng the Temple of the Stone Lotus, we came to the Tem¬ 
ple of the Flcpham's Bath where, according to legend, Pulisien’s 
pachyderm performed irs ahlurions. The worst pan of rhe climb 
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WHS Qver, and henceforth the path led up a corapararivcly gentle 
slope, KtgTHggmu off Through the trees m order to huge 

outcroppings of ruck. Tlic sun, a smngcr for live past two dav^ 
gradually got the better of the mist., disclosing a scene of star¬ 
tling beauty. The treecops everywhere were blanketed with 
stiqw.bntar the slightest puff of wind the while sheath in which 
the branches were encased disintegrated to a glittering cloud 
cif particles. 

\Vc looked in on several more temples and tiien embarked 
on ilic last [ap of the climb. Here we overtook a numl)er of pil* 
grims who had given way to exhaustion and were Traveling in 
3 sts'Ie that was new to me. Oiv these steep flights of steps it is 
out of the question tu use an ordinary litter, so the coolies have 
devised a w'ocHlcn frame consisting of a seat Hanked by two 
armresra. This they earn' on their backs like a rucksack, .ind 
in it sits the unfortunate victim of fatigue. It would cake a lot 
to make me use one. 

Shortly afterwards we reached the wide plateau wliich forms 
the summit of Omci Shan and on which stands the famous Gold¬ 
en Pagoda. Tltis, I fear, has come doxvn in the world and now 
comprises only a desolate barrack in which languish Puhsien 
and a handful of personages, alt in an advanced state of 
dilapidation. The main chamber, however, opens onro a re¬ 
markable iittlt balcony carved out of the rock. It juts out into 
space; the sheer precipice belnw falls uninremipred] v for several 
tiuiusand feet, its base vanishing into the trectops which cinrhe 
the foorhilLs. This balcony has no parapet, only an old rusty 
chain, hung with Tibetan prayer flags. 

The Gulden Tanpk was uninhabitable, bur 1 found quarters 
in another shrine quite near ir. My room opened onto a tiny 
terrace, with nothing bcru ccn it and the precipice but a wooden 
balustrade. I spent a long time there, half hypnorired by the 
void below me and vaguely tioping to sec the phenomena known 
as '*thc tongues of flame," a spccradc which everyone hopes 
will rcwartl liis pilgrimngt: to Omei Shan. Fireflies abound all 
along the sheer rock face below thesummir and, very occasion- 
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aUy^ you scc 3 gi'cit sivanu of these Unfc creatures stieatning 
upwards b fonuiiriort. The pilgriiTLS, much bipressed by this 
imss flight ih rough the darkuess, long ago decided that it inuRt 
be a fonu of homage paid to buddlia by the insect world The 
phenomenon is inosi frequent Juiing the tearm sumnicr nights* 
When I was there it was bitterly cold, a drcumsiancc u lucl; 
may have discouraged the fireflies and which cctrainly drove 
me back to the warmth of my room without having seen any¬ 
thing resembling a tongue of flame. 

1 had no better luck, next day, with “Buddlia’s Glory.' Soon 
after sunrise, the shadow of the peak is—again very occasionally 
—projected onto the sea of mist in the valleys bcW. This shad* 
ow gradually grows larger tili it seems to reach up to the 
and a sort of luminous rainbow forms round its edges. This U 
whar thev call Buddlia^s G1or\' [ it sounded to me like tnuch the 
Same sort of thing as the famous Specter of Brocken in tlic i lant 
Mountains, The phenomenon, although a purely natural ojtc, 
|\as a cettab majestv which is enhanced by the solirude of tlve 
pluce, its religious atmosphere, and the vascucss of the ab>TS 
below it. A curions thing aljout it is that no two people describe 
w'hat they have seen in the same way. 

Tlic pilgrbis, athirst for nuncls, look forw-ard eagerly to 
rliis vision which may provide a ^and flnalc to their pious jour¬ 
ney; if they do see it they are beside themselves with excitement. 
It has even happened that men. completely carried iw^y by 
their cniorioiis, leivc cast themselves over the cliff, their arms 
outTftretched rou'ardx the cclcsdal emanation* The spell it cases 
on them is strengthened by thdr belief that those who answer 
its summons will be granted admission to the paradise of Anu- 
thaba. 1 was obviously unworthy of this dettiiiaion, for my 
pilgrimage u as nnt rewarded with this auspiciotis vision, and 
I was even denied the more suhltiiiary satisfiiction of loobtig 
down on the incomparable view which, in dear wcatlwr, yon 
get from the top of Omci Shan. Mist shut us in on all sides, and 
rhe great whirr mass of Minya Konka reinabed obstinately Im¬ 
mured in clouds. 
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i wcnr diligently amuTid all the temptes strung ouc along the 
toprnoKT ridge of the mountain^ At its western e.ttreniity this 
ridge ends in a projecting eng, on which, like an outpost in 
cterniry, stamia a curious link hexagonal temple, 

\\x started down from the summit on the following day and, 
after two hours' march, came n? a place wJicre the path forlicd. 
Instead of branching left along the rouie t already knew, I rook 
the right fork, xvliich promised a ftesh lot of temples and uti- 
fainilbr aspects of the mountain. The snow, u hich liaJ been a 
major obstacle on the way up, was rather helpful on (he way 
down. 

We sejon reached Idjcssa, an extraordinary litrle rtunktute 
temple cocked up on top of a bluff with a gorge on either side. 
The whole thing is on such a small scale that there is no room 
for a path and travelers walk through the middle of the temple. 
Apart from a cell where the priest lives, there is only one room 
with an altar at the end of Jr. Being a highwav as wd I as a place 
of worship, this temple has a rather coimtrificd and informal 
atiiios|iherc. Grass grotes all over the place, and chickens forage 
equably without taking any notice of the pilgrims. 

From this place a steep fliglir nf steps, took tLS dosvn to the 
beginning of a long uphill stretch through forest. The lantLscape 
had a uighnnarc quall^^^ The mist, swirling out of rremendous 
gorets. allowed us glim|jses of the depths below, Iixikint; sinisttr 
m that uncermin light. Snow' by everywhere, and there was a 
Continual sotiiul of dripping water. Ttie silence was oppressive. 
There was no one about—not a coolie, not a pilcrirn, not an 
animal—only a large black bird which hopped along the path 
in front o( us. After a while the trail piuised lietwcen. iw'o huge 
rocks, at whose l>.\st a fett' sticks of incense smoldered, ’niev 
W’crc the only sign of life up here. 

Soon we were below the snowline. The endless flights of 
thousands of little steps came to have a hypnotic effect"on me 
as I tripped imcrmmAbly dmi'n them. But ar last we found our¬ 
selves iff a prettv* u'ooded valley, where we spent the nlghr in 
a temple overlooking a mountain stream. fire svas burning 
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nearhj'-where scmic Tibetans were eneampeti, and a huge kettle 
of tea was boiling over it, Tlie group was surrounded by chdr 
packs and their pilgriuis’ stiffs. An enormous dog growled 
tliroatily at nte and his master bad to hold him. 

It was ray firsr contact with 1 race in whose favor I was pre¬ 
disposed in advance. There were about a dozen of tJicm, great 
strapping fellows, wrapped in slicepskin shidfaf wliich left their 
chests cjqxised to the cold. Two of diem were lamas, ca.sily 
identifia.blc by their red robes and shaven heads. The others 
were hertisnien who had traveled here on foot from the interior 
of Sikang. We exchanged a few words, and afrerwirds my mind 
w^ filled with thougliis, conjured up with great vividness by 
the mere sight of them, of the viist and empty land from which 
they came. 

VVe were back at Paokuossu tjuite early the next day, and a 
little further on, in the village of Omci. a young Chinese student 
took charge of me, aTratigc J for us to be phorognpiied together, 
reserved me a scat on a bus. and bought my ticket for me, A few 
hours later 1 reached Kiaring, Avhcrc I looked up the charming 
engineer from the paper milL 

On January 18 1 left for Chengru in a reasonably comfortable 
bus. live covmtry looked prospeauLS and fertile. Everj'where 
we saw fields of beans, com. radishes and rape, little market 
gardens, green paddy fields, and long narrow plots of sugar 
cane. Tlie road ran through several small but [hriving towiis^ 
one of them, Pcnnsthan. looked particularly atcraenve behind 
its great wall of pinkish stone. Oiildrcn were paddling happily 
about in the ticc fields, fwhing with a sort of bottomlciB basket 
which they suddenly thrust down into the shallow water; it was 
very much the same technique that I had often watched in Cini- 
Imdh. Tlic fields arc irrigated by a complicated sj'stem of water 
whwis which raise (he water fruui one level to the next in little 
bamboo cups. The svheels arc operated by foot by two hoj'S, 
each sitting on a saddle and looking for all the world as though 
he were bicycling, 

Wc crossed on the great ferry at inching. We were getting 
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near Oicngru and ihc road becajne more and more congested. 
If was thronged with pedestrians, cyclists, and people using 
more exotic means of tnasportadon: hoge carts drauti by eight 
monotonously chanring men, jolting rickshaws. odJ-looking 
wheelbarrows whoise axles emirted deafening squeaks—These 
carried either an old Chinese lady denmrely perched on die 
nvrow crosspiece, or a gtgandc pig, lashed to the bamj\i' on 
hU back, hcadi^ the air with his trotters and uttering heart¬ 
rending squeab. Dvcrhiirdened coolies, soinciiincs carrying an 
entire suite of furniture on their backs, jostled cadi other In the 
gutter. 

We reached Chengni at three o’clock. I got a rickshaw, bur 
the coolie's itarigation was fault)* and I Iniinped through die 
crowded streets for a long riine without arriving at the French 
consulate. I had just decided that we were complcfclv lost wlitm 
in an obscure quarter of the town 1 happened to notice at the 
comer of a narrow nJIc v a street sign which iiad a little tricolor 
{^inted iindemcatb it. I was ddighicd by the right of my na¬ 
tional embkin, even though it was so apologctkaily displayed, 
and. after picking my svay w-ith some difficulry through dtc 
wheelbarrows which cluttered up the lane, t at last reached, and 
Was admitted to, the consulate. 1 was welcomed with great kintl- 
ness by our consul -^d Ativymct, a retired naval officer, and 
spent a dcbghtfn! evening wirh him and a friend of mine, IM, 
Cazanavc, the commcrcLil councilor From our emljassv. who 
by astonishing coincidence happened to he then? too. Like me, 
Gtxanave is a keen moujitainecT and we proceeded to swap 
reminiscences, including one of the time, years ago, when we 
had both sras-cd in the hut at Alidj-d’Ossau in the P>Tenccs. .After 
so ^ny daj’sspetir entirely on my own in the Itack secrinns of 
China, it W'as a wonderful exjvcncncc to be able suddenly to con¬ 
jure up memories of mounraintops that meant so much to bcith 
of us. 


Part Two 

A SLIGHT CASE OF 
BANDITRY 


ChjpcrS. LIFE IN aiENGTU 


Ir AppEAftttt diar idiodc formalities connected with visas and 
currency regulations would keep me mucit longer in Otengtu 
than I had ^I'anted to stnyt 1 decided to cope with this long 
delay as best I oould. Next day the consul took nie round to call 
on Attinsigiior Rouchousc, the Bishop of Qicngm, and the 
Franciscan sisters who nm the hosjural there. One of the doctors 
was on leave in France and I agreed to depunze for him tmril 
he got back. 1 moved ovcrio the hospital the same day and was 
installed in a small, tiuiec room, where t could work In peace. 
Although I was busy with patients in the mornings, I had plenty 
of rime left to read, explore the town, visit Buddhist centers, 
pick up a smattering of the Tibetan dialECt which tlicy speak 
in Stkang, work in the hbruy, and generally prepare for the 
next stage of my ioumey. 
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[ did nut core for Chengru. My manurics of rhc works of 
Legendre and Gervab; led me lo expect a roimndc old lown^ 
with machiobced walls cnclcssuig a Tamar citj" as well as a 
Oiinese one, but all tlic really atTOCiivc features of tlUs layout 
have dkaiipcarc<L Of the Tartar city, which has been dcjnol- 
bhed, nothing remains but a nondescript expanse covered w ith 
a warren of huts made of planks and old gas tins ant! surrounded 
hy fetid piles of garbage. TSic battlcntencs of the Chinese dxy 
have al»> vanished, leaving behind them nothirag but ugly out¬ 
croppings of masonry surrounded by an untidy no man*s land 
of DiutL Although it is a big pbcc with an cjiojxiious population, 
Oicngm struck me as an overgrown village rather than a real 
city. I always think of cities as living enriries w^hidi have devel¬ 
oped characters of rheir ow n* The centuries have stamped marks 
on than that still survive—a temple or a palace, a tow^er or an 
old gatc—on top of which the inhabitjants have added, in some 
feature which has been influenced by their tastes or their occU’- 
pations, their own contribution to the cit>'’s character, in, China 
die results of this process liavc too often been lost* The bound¬ 
less, tccitiing ene rg)-^ of the people tends to obliterate every^thlng, 
so that historic rnonuments and ancicnr nuns have a shorter life 
Than they ha\^c eke where. Except, perliaps, for Peiping (v\Uose 
most notable beauties are, as j matter of fact, not parriailarly 
old), the cities of Ciiina are all rather the same, all having This 
sur of villages s^vollcn ro many rimes tbdr narmral size. The Chi¬ 
nese Imvc d gift for reducing rlimgs to their lowest conunon 
dcntiininator. 

Some of the streets in the center of Qicngtu have adopted 
the more rcgrcitable characrerisrics of up-to-date European 
archiicctutc. Tlic results arc unfortunate and bear much the 
same relaiinn to the original arricle as the olde worlde stucco nn 
a commercial establishment does to the well-tailored exterior 
of an old country house. In the main shopping street the finest 
btiilditigs 3te terrifyingly ugly—gleastly erections which derive 
their impimrion from prewar German architecture ar its worst, 
built of inferior concrete which cmmhlcs readily, undermined 
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by thjt stealthy pos wliich swn infects so many modcni build¬ 
ing in China. Practically all the other streets consist of row 
upon row of littleshops. exactly bite ti-bat passes for the business 
ectner of any other Chinese town. 

The tin paved streets arc reasonably clean when rhe weather 
is dry, but a shower of rain rraiisfomis them into trcachcrcius 
4 |uagmircs, throiqjh which you slither precaiionsly or wade in 
iTUtd vip TO your ankles, Since cither drizzle or a damp mist en¬ 
velopes Chen^ for at least Italf the year, the pleasurrs of a 
stroll around dre city, through a sccihing tnass of rickshaws, 
coolies, peddlers, and pcdesirians, may tie readily ttttagincd. One 
cannot, all the same, pretend tliat the place is wholly lacking in 
the picturesque, 

Flalf a million people live in ChctiEtWr but there Is no foon 
of organized water supply, pif>eJ or orhenvisc. There is plenty 
of water in the subsoil, but nothing has ever been done to insure 
its cfiicienr distribution, although it is encouraged to accumu¬ 
late in shallosv wells, Tlicse simi[>s are all over the place. You 
arc etjually likely to find rhent in the middle of a muddy lane or 
in the middle of a pretenrious boulevard, and they consist me re¬ 
ly of a holt in the ground about three feet wide sutroundc J by 
the most perfunctory' of stone parapets, inm svliich the ciii/ens 
in need of water dip the long bamboo containers W'ith w-hich 
each w'cll is provided. These containers are removed at night 
but the weJU, of course, are not; tn the dark streets, lit only by 
a feeble form of stj'cet ligUiing in which the current is continu- 
ally failing, they represent dangerous irtanrraps. 

l licn there b tlic probleni of sanitation. The rural volume of 
human excmiienT produced every day by half a tnillion people 
^even if they do live mainly on rice^UlrounJ to Iw formidable. 
No sewage s^^tem of any kind e.'osK; its pbcc is taken by an 
old csrablbhcd guild of public sciv'anra who can tie seen etxry 
morning in large numbers titaking their way through the sTrects, 
The casks or buckets which dangle from the ^mtioo poles 
across their shoulders smell no better than you would expect 
them to. They are always full to the brim and their contents, 
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which arc eventually sold to truck gardens on the ourskirts of 
the city, arc a constant threat to the legs of passers-by- In Chung* 
king the inhabitants draw their water from the Yangnsc, tv Inch 
runs past tlie base of the steep bhilfs on which the city stands. 
The huckets in which they cart)' their night soil down the hill 
arc used, after being briskly rinsed, to cany their water up it. 

] was slowly acquiring an understanding of the Otinese 
character. Basically, the people arc easygoing, innocenr of mal¬ 
ice, and likable; their cheerful outlook, their even temper, and 
their mexhauaTihlc patience provide a sound foundation for their 
relationships wHth their fellow men. They arc ntcrry, gregari¬ 
ous. and quick to make fricndjii, and thtrv' are much addicted to 
talking and making jokes. The panics which they give art al¬ 
ways distinguished—even if the hosts arc persons of con¬ 
sequence—bv this quality of almost childlike simplicity, with 
never a trace of conceit or aJlcctation. Their proverbial oour- 
ttsv is an integral put of their make-up. It is seen to best ad¬ 
vantage among Chinese of a certain age, who have been molded 
to the ancient casts of traditiun; in young people it is often only 
a facade ttchind which it is easy to discern a callous egorkm. 
(No one can doubt this who has dene a certain amoun t of travel¬ 
ing by truck in China.) 

llic peasant, tire coolie, the man u'ho pulls vour rickshaw, 
the itinerant peddler—all those millions of underprivileged bur 
invincibly optimistic people who make up the great mass of the 
population arc lov'ahic, naTOtat, generous, and loyal. All this is 
equally true of most of the Intellectual classes—the artists, the 
wrirers, the professors—from whose society' the foreigner in 
China can derive such a ircmcndous animint of pleasure. But 
in the younger generation, among the half-baked intclIcctuaU 
and the minor bureaucrats, that cliildltkc simplicity is apt to 
degenerate into a casual, "couldn’t care less” atrirude. Of their 
capacity for tmltoimdcd self-esteem, for ily malice, and for 
bullving someone who is completelv ar their mercy merely in 
order to show how important they are I was to acquire later 
some first-hand cispcrience. 


/I C.Tjl' of Biivditry ^ J 

At tUis stage of T»y journey niy plans were to get, llxst of all, 
to Kangting, and from there to pnsli on across Sikang Prm'Lnce 
(Eastsm Tibet) to Kanrsc, Teko (Dege Gonchen), and jyc* 
kundo. What 1 liopcd to find there was some sort of jumping* 
off point for an attempt on U^asa. If I got there, 1 would h«il 
for India. 1/1 failed, t would strike up to the northward, lioping 
(o gcr onto the route through Sinktang to Kashmir ^s hich tvas 
pioneered, some years ago. Ivy tlla Maillart and Peter Mciiiing. 
Tlicsc plans called for a lot of complicated prcj.varatioiis, 

.'Vs rcuards passport formalirics, rhe situation as far as 1 ibet 
proper svas concerned was not in the least complicated; an a]i> 
plication for a visa through uRicial channels was certain to be 
refused, and would have the additional cHsadvainage of amusing 
curiivsitv about me. My only chance of success was to get 
rhroutjh without Iveing spomii. I would, on die other hand, 
have to have visas for each of the Tilictan provinces under (dii- 
nese ecntrol. In older to obtain them 1 had sent my iwssivort off 
to the Ministrv of Foreign Affairs at Nanking as soon as f got 
to Chengru, hut weeks passed and nothing happened. 

Tiling were nor very much nmn: promising on the financial 
side, iTte Kschange Ojnrrol in Indocliina had given me credit 
facilities in L'nited States dollars, which have a high value in 
China, but, although checks in tbllars tan be casiicd readily in 
big cemere like Shanghai or Hongkong, in Chciigm noliody 
would touch them, five banlo. of course, liquid have taken 
them like a shot, hut only in c-vchangc for Chinese paper cur- 
renev and at the official tare of 3 , 1 x 10 Chinese to otic U. S, dollar, 
which was berw'ccn four and five times less than the black mar 
ket rate. The last thing I wanted to do was to acquire vtoTsmns 
of this unstable currency which was daily Jeprccbiing iit value 
and which would be useless to me once I was pa.st K,tngritig, 
since tlic only forms of currency which thcTilicans regard as 
legal tender arc either sUver dollars or bricks of tea, neither of 
vi'hicb (needle® to say) were available in Chengru. If I got .is 
for as Sinkiang. even silver dollars w'otild be usctc®; T would 
need gold, which is the accepted form of currency all over riwe 
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province, On rop of ail iKis, the Jast stage—India—would retjuirc 
cirlicr U. S. dollars or pounds sterling. 

All these ghastly conipljcatioas made things particularly 
difticuk for a person (like me) Ucking even the mrwt precarious 
grasp of finance, econotnics, or commerce. After endless nego- 
daikins, tliroughour which exasperation alternated with despair, 
I managed, by accepting a crusliing loss on the transaction, to 
convert some of my traveler’s checks into gold. 'Ilie remainder, 
transferred to Shangltai, assured me a resen'e of .American dol¬ 
lars. This left me wfeh a few pounds and some Giinesc dollars 
wiiich I estimated I would Iw able to convert in Kangting to the 
tea and ihc silver w'hich would pay my way amiss Tibet. 1 was, 
insliun; equipped for evety contingenc)'—except, as luck would 
have it, the one in wHiich f was shonly to be involved. If 1 had 
foreseen its nature I would not have bothered so much about 
these tiresome miners. 


Chitptcr p. BLT)DH1SM .\ND VISITING CARDS 


1 oFTKx WTNT to watch the Buddhist ceremonies at the temple 
of A^^cnchuyucn, near the Nurrh Gate, They u'ere an impres¬ 
sive sight. Some of the monks w'ho took parr in them were young 
novices, their shaven heads marked with fresh scant by the nine 
nmal brandings. The ordinafion of Chinese Btiddhisi priests has 
a curious clinias. The young novices kneel before the oldest 
monk w'ho places on tlieir cropped skulls nine little charcoal 
cones fixed in position with wm. The cones are then lichted 
ind proceed to smolder, finally making deep bums which leave 
lifelong scars. This rite U pan of the Buddhist vow which hinds 
the man to take upon lumself the sufferings of all livhig 
creatures. * 
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All The celebrants wore, over tliclr urdinar)r gray robes, 
splendid cloaks of dark red cloth whose folds were gathered 
at the shoulder bv a large silver clasp of eK(|ujsite worfcttianship. 
On their heads they wore curious-looking niitcre, wider at the 
top than at the botiont. riicy entered lltc great lofty chamber 
in procession and took their places around the high altar on 
which an itnage of buddha sat enthroned, before it tables laden 
w ith offering of fWers and fniit* After alt had prostrated 
themselves, the rites laegan with die chanting of an invocation. 
Though tliis went on for a long rime, the sound w’as not at all 
monotonous. Tlic monks’ voices rose and fell in rich, niajcsnc 
harmony, punctuated by the ].>caling of great bells and tlie 
thunder of unmctisc bronise drums. Every now and then the 
tempo quickened; then. ;;^aiit.st a background of utter silence, 
the slow, solemn voice of a single chorister would ring out 
through the stillness of the holy place. 

The noonday rites often included a sacrificLiI ceremony 
wluch 1 found very striking. The serv ice suddenly stop|>ed, and 
an old monk, after prosirating liimsclf before the aJiar, lit hi the 
flame of a candle a long stick of incense, which he held with bis 
bauds cksped in the manner prescribed by rimal. Flanked by 
two novices carrying a long stole of yellow silk, be advanced 
towTitcb the huge censer which .stood in the courtyard and rev- 
crcntlv placed in it the incense thus consecrated, Tlien auodicr 
tncmk'bfoutiht a bowl of rice. ^Virh thin, expressive liands be 
traced in the air svniboU which would insiwc that his offering 
was acceptable, after which he drop(«d the rice, a grain at a 
time, into a vessel placed in from of the censer. "Iliis gift is for 
the preftf, spirits of the nether world w'host throats are kk> nar- 
m\v for ihciii ever to be aide to swallow enough food t« satisfy 
their hunger (this form of torrutc. a varianc of that to which 
Tantalus was subjected, is a punishment for greed and gluttony 
during onc^s earthlv eri-stence). Tlie ceremony was brought to 
an end by a mnitk'who made an offering of fire by bghnng a 
large pafier torch at the alrir candles and tltcn ilirustmg it into 
the incense burner in the coum*ard. 
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After ihii! all the monies roiie nml set off In a lung procession 
whose Kies wore in and out of each other as it moved slowLv 
forward torhe sound of ctianringond the colling of bells. 'Ilieir 
rate of progress steadily increased until everyone was our of 
breath and <|iiivefiiig with exertion. Then suddenly the wliole 
thing stopped. The monks went back to their scaoons around 
the altar, prostrated tlicitiscivcs, and then withdrew m silence, 
I heir mien serious and abstracted, while, as the cumins were 
drawn and the shutters closed, darkness welled up again itteide 
the temple where only the small, bright flames of the candles 
kept vi^ on the altar of Btiddha, 

On March 19 , my passport came hack from Nanking, Un- 
fomuiatcly, in s^>itc of Hie telegrams with which t bad bom¬ 
barded lilt Ministry of Eorrign Affairs, it was in exactly the 
same condint»rt as when 1 liad sent ir off; they had given me none 
of the visas 1 reqiiLred. I had been kept hanging .1 round for two 
nionrhs and had achieved norhing. The official excuse was chat 
Nanking liaJ been unable to get any reply from the govern¬ 
ments of rlic provinces I wanted to visit—Sikang, Tsinghai, and 
Sinkiang, This may ’Well have been true of the tasr two, hot w'as 
almost certainlv untrue of Sikang; the whole thing was a rvpi- 
cally Oiincsc method of passing ihc buck. On ilic consul'.s ad- 
vnee 1 decided to ask the Chcngni {Xilicc for a local visa to go to 
Kan grin g, and this they granted me ivirhout dcninr. 

When ] reached this town, which is the capital of Sikang, I 
a.skcd for a similar visa to go to Tsinghai, the province beyond 
it. and got it without diflTCulry, I learned in lime rhat this is by 
far the best way of doing things. The control authorities, who 
arc chronica!ly suspicious, hate the idea of issuing vlsai; for prov¬ 
inces in 1 I 1 C interior, es|TeciaIIy for verv' remote ones-, lutt if one 
merely applies, in the capita) of one province, for a visa which 
piermits one to go on to the one next door, nobody thinks ani’- 
thing of it and one can travel tlic whole length of Oiina by 
sticking to this formula. Another useful tip is never to put for- 
w'ard, 2 s rhe purpose of your ioiimcy, a sctcntiKc, anti above 
all an arrhcolngical, objective. The authoriries have 3 deep and 
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perhaps not altogethtT unjusdficti distrust of foreign tcch- 
ctkbns, U'liuiEi they suspect of ha% ing conic to prospect their 
coimcty' wth ulterior uititivcSt and this distrust extends to archc* 
ologisis; thev' have not forgotten the thousands of manuscripts 
and paintings which Aurel Stdn and PelLot “collected” in the 
Tunhw^ang oaves. “Busiticss” Li, and always has been, far and 
awray the best reason to advance for making a joumcVi for it 
makes sense to the Chinese. 

The consul also made me out a pass for the various places I 
was heading for, including Tiber and Sinkiang. It Ivail no official 
validirv, bur it was mndated into three languages—Chinese, 
Tibetan, and Mongol—and it was plastered with those imposing 
seals w'hich luivcsuch salutary inlluenccan ignorant poliocnien. 
And anyhow^ China is an odd sort of coitnrr^', where it is per¬ 
fectly possible to be arresred even Though your passport is in 
order, whereas viriting cards bearing your name in Chinese, 
followed by a high-sounding description of your appointments 
or professional qaalificarions, often work like a cltami. I rjuick- 
Iv got a large supply of visiting cards printed and distributed 
bushels of them as E went along. 


Cbapuv fO. MV AMATECR COOLIF 5 


It tooK two days to wrangle a seat on a mick, but at long 
last I left Chengtu for Ya.an, rhe terminus of the motor road. 
From there I hoped to make my way, on foot, to Kangring and 
(he marches of Tiber. I IK'S!: so delighted to he on die move again 
after rwo months of iinmobit!i:\’ that 1 found m>'sdf actuallv 
enjoying being bumped along in the rnick, perched dkzily on 
top of a pile of luggage and wedged tightly between my eejuaby 
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uncomfomhle ftllow passengers, af whiwc natimtal charactcr- 
tsrics I had bv" now a good working knowledge. On the outskirts 
of the town we picked up the iticvirabb contingent of “y«5iow 
fish," those semiclatidestinc travelers who get themselves taken 
oil as supercargo by bribing the driver. 

The landscape, fudging frtttn the glimpses 1 had of it henN'Cen 
the heads of my ndglibors, was as opulent as all landscapes seem 
to be in S/cchwan; graceful hills, their crests picked out by 
widely spaced lines of trees, gulden fields of rape, pale green 
fields of rice. We slept that night in the little village of Kingki, 

V^*^ith great difficuiry t got a tiny room to myself, and was 
fast asleep svhen another guest arrived to share it. Ulihoiit 
worrying in the slightest about disturtiing my rest, he imiiicdi^ 
arciv began to bellow for the boy; then lie siarred his toilet. He 
ivashcd, cleared his rhroat, and spat promiscuously, after which, 
feeling liettcr, he burst into song at the top of his voice with a 
lack of self-consciousness and self-restrjint to W'hich 1 WMS iio\S' 
pretts’ well accustomed- In China, and for that matter all over 
rhe Far East, privaev, so iiulLspcnsable to the inJividtialisric 
Westerner, simply does nnr e 5 :ist. You are never alone. People 
burst into yoiit room in the middle of rhe night and start shout¬ 
ing, yelling, and arguing as though you were not there at all. 
llu-'V thtnuclves ape totally unawarv of the row they arc mak¬ 
ing and w'ould be t^uite capable of sleeping soundly through a 
much louder uproar, 

;\s we got nearer to Y^ian the country* licgan to change. Tlie 
well-tilled fields were rcpliiccd by a liatshcr terrain, and yester- 
d.iv*5 gentle hills by mountains, high, naked, and inbospitable, 1 
even diaught T ctmlti see. far awav in the distance, peaks with 
snow on ihcm. The itastures were dotted tvith spring dowers, 
and the grtit valley of the Oiingkling teminded me of the val¬ 
ley of dtc Ar^'c, nearSallnnchcs. 

Before long we readied Yaan, and 1 cliimbcrcd dosvii off the 
truck w ifh feelings of unr^ualified relief and legs that were swol¬ 
len from honrs of cramped immobility*. Fmtu now' on, and for 
months to conic, I would lie free to travel through the W'tids on 
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four or an hor^back, far from tlie main roacis and the unspeak¬ 
able vehteJes that use them. 

Tlie busy little town was /uil of life, for its rtsarket is the anlv 
trading center for the Chinese and Tibetans from Kangtiiig. 
Accompanied by two coolies, I crossed the long suspension 
bridge which oscillates alarmingly over the Ya Ho. I got sep¬ 
arated irom my coolies in the dense cwwJ which sw-armed 
along the main street, but in the end found them, and my lug¬ 
gage, at the Catholic mission, where two venerable fathers wel¬ 
comed me with the flowerv courtesy of mandarins. 

I had now to organkc my journey ro Kangiing, Most people 
who go there travel in kirns, those carry'ing cb-iirs of ^vfuch 

1 have already given some account, hut I was sjo badly in need 
of exercise, and so intensely disliked being carrietl on the backs 
of my fellow men, rhat I decided to set out on foot, with two 
coolies to cany my things. I spent two dal's at ^'aan, buying 
various supplies thatl needed, while theOiincsc fathers secure J 
the place for coolies, fn the end rhev produced twr^ of their cpn- 
verts, one of whom was gerring on in life. They looked pious 
enough, bur did nor have rhe build of professional coolies. The 
loads they were prepared to cany ivcrc much smaller, and the 
wages they demanded much bigger, than those rccugnized bv 
custom, hut they were all 1 ct»iild pet, and ! preferred to give 
M ay on botli points rather than prolong the usual sordid and 
tiresome arguments. 

Yaan is the main msirker for ti special kind of tea which is 
grown in thb part of the comitry and cxpnntd in vciy large 
quandriM to Tiber via Kangring and over the caravan routes 
through Batang (Paan) ami Teko. Although the Chintfse re¬ 
gard ic a.s an inferior pnuluet. It is greatly esteemed by the *l*t- 
Iretans for its powerful flavor, which harmoiti/cs pardciihirly 
well with that of the rancid vak's butter which they mix avSth 
their tea. IS rick tea compK.'ics nor only what we call tea leaves, 
hut also the coarser leaves and some of the nvigs of the shrub, as 
well as the Icav'cs and fniir of other plants and trees (rhe alder, 
for iristanccl. This amalgrttn is steamed, weighed, and com- 
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pressed hard briclcs which are piickcd np in coarse marung 
in subunirs of four. 'Hiesc recrangolar precis weigh berween 
rivcnu'-twp and twenry^ pounds—die tjualirv' of the tea 
nwkes a slight difference in the weighr—and arc earned to Kang- 
ting by coolies. A long string of ihcnii tne^^ing slowly under 
their tsioQStrous burdens of tea, was o fainihar sighc along die 
r<rad I followed. 

1 m off from Yaan on March 14. After passing through rhe 
usual sewage disposal area on rhe ourskirts of die ro^vn, my two 
cooUes -and [ followed for a tune a track hewn our of rhe bluffs 
which dumbiare the right bank of the Ya Ho. After a while a 
prliTiitive sort of ferry took us o^'-er to the left bant, where we 
rejoined the main route. It ran through a lovely valley, flanked 
by highp wooded niountains to whose slopes clung a number of 
peasants^ hurs Iwking reinartablv like Alpine chalets Ligfit 
tlioi.igh their loads w^erc* my cofdies were making very hea^y 
weather of tiie inarch^ and my misgivings about ihcir physique 
increased steadily* ITterc oti Ac other hand* something to 
be said fortheslow rate of progress ^vhich they imposed on nsc. 

1 could meander along, sk down when I feir like it, cn]oy the 
scenery, rake photographic and pick flowers. After those ghastly 
ordeals by trucks I felt like a schoolboy on the first day of 
vacation. 

There was a lot going on^ too, along this track: long convoys 
of coolies, peasants going liome from market, caravans of pack 
ponies, army officers or minor bureaucracy traveling in Jitters, 
wTapped tip to the eyc^ in blankets and furs. AVe stopped for 
luncheon at Feichenkuan, a prery' little hamlcr over which, 
and over the valley' below it, towers a huge crag with a little 
fort [verched on top of it. 

When we starred off again after luncheon, I noticed that my 
coolies had nccmiicd an assistant; he was a miserable specimen^ 
lame already and ao neat srarv'arion that he could hardly stand 
uprighr. On hh back they had piled the grcaier part of both 
their bads, reserving for themselm only one light suitcase 
which—whistling cheerfully, and with theirhands in their pock- 
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cts—they took turns in ciirr^'ing, 1 ti'as frightfully upset Uy 
u'hat they twJ done, but I «*as unable to express, in tenns inrelJi- 
giblc to tlieni, my dLtgust at their iKhiviur^ so there was nothing 
to do but to resume the tttardi without commeiti. tr «'js only 
then that 1 understood why the Qvinese fathers had foisted off 
these two bogus coolies on me at an csorlutant price. I'abiitg 
advantage of the ftceiTiasonn' ^vhich is one of the foundations 
of their Quirch, they had hired me a nondescript brace of con¬ 
verts, who, tliauks to the high rate at u hich they were Irehig 
paid, could nms' hire sojnelKxly else to do their work for them. 
They had almost ccnainly cxtORcd a pretnUuji from the lame 
coolie, and they ahtiosi certainly hoped for a rip from me. This 
neat little tran^cdon wa.s shortly to involve itie in Srmicthuig 
like disaster, 

H'c trailed on for several hours down a svide valley where the 
land was cultivated There was no shade, and the coolies showed 
signs of distres's as they plodded on through the oppressive heat, 
but at last we began to climb a t't^isting path up a thickly 
svooded hilbide. Reaching the top, wc plunged steeply down 
into another valJev, Night was falling when we came to Tien- 
sKuan, a sirjtblc town where we slept in n reasonably com¬ 
fortable inn, 

W'c left it at seven o'clock die next morning, 'Hie road passed 
through a series of villages, in some of which I stopped for a cup 
of tea waiting for the coolies to catch up to me. The peasants 
sverc cxrr.tordinurily friendly and 1 deeply regretted my inadc- 
rjuate coniimnd of tJtclr lunguagc. 1 u'ould have given much to 
]>c able to talk ftecly to them, but as it was we could do little 
tnurethim beujii amicably at each otJier. The tnenaJhvone cither 
a jacket or a go'STi of blue cloth; the latter had to be hoisted up 
for vi-alking, or for working in t!ie ticlds. The women dress 
ijniit differently frotii the way they do in the towns, Their jet- 
hlflck hair is gatbered into a flat bun at the nape of tlic neck, and 
this is transfixed by a huge pin, either c)f iron or of imitation 
jade, which is their only form of personal adornment. On their 
heads they wear a rather becoming sort of turhiin, made of 
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white doth and having the iihapc of a ccuwn, Tliclr coticaine 
consists of a jacket of coanie, dark blue dodi, burtoned do^'n 
the side, which reaches almost to thdr knees and Ls caught at 
the waist, b V a cord or girdle of vellow wool Short, wide tfous- 
ers of the same dark blue cloth come down to a little below their 
knees. U'hen, much later, 1 saw for the first dnic fashionable 
European ladies wearing slacks tailored in what 1 believe is 
knoxtm as the “pirate” swlc, it was amusing to recall these 
Chinese women for centuries have worn trousers cut in 
this nwy wsthoKT giving a tiioughr t« their potenriaUtics as a 
means of attracring the op[5osirc sts. On their feet both soccs in 
this pan of the world wear the traditional sandals of bmtdcd 
straw, which arc both comforraldc and inexpensive. They arc 
hiphiy expendable, so the coolies always carr>' two or three 
spare pairs; you can buy them in all the little country shops, and 
their frayed skeletons Utter cverj' roadside in China. 

Around noon, the \^‘hob appearance of the valley altered a.? 
sharply as though w'c had stepped across the frontier benveen 
two different worUls. It wai good-by to the big arable fields, 
the pastures, flic rich and fecund villages. Landslides or, in the 
winter, avabnclics had mauled the road; it wu seldom more 
than a mule track cut out of the w^lJ of the river gorge xi hosc 
course it followxd, and alung it one found only squalid hamlets, 
comprising three or four deserted and minous hovels. Around 
these there w'crc poor fields of rape or tmckivhcar and odd plots 
of cultivation, reluctantly yielded up to human endeavor by die 
inhuspiMhIc hillside, Tlic population of this disenchanted valley 
was sparse; its members were as forlorn and desukte as their 
divcilings and the wild country in which their dwellings stood. 
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CbsptfT n, ROBBKRV UNDER j\RMS 


Them t came 3 time wiicn ( was a tong way ahead of my coolies. 
I had eaten notliing since we started, and my empty stomach 
made the great valley seem srUl mont forbidding. At last—it was 
aboilr four o’clock—I sighted a little village and eventuallv 
foand that it possessed an inru An old woman and a sad bttle 
lioy gaped at me for a long dnic before I could make them un¬ 
derstand that 1 wanted sometlxmg lo car; then they went away 
and came back nirti a bosvl of cold rice and a cup of tea, W^hile 
I was doing justice to tliis mtserablc snack, the coolies turned 
up. They were so cxhatistcd that they refused csncgoricallv to 
go any further. 

The place inspired no confidence, the people less. Alter the 
coolies had nsted and eaten some rice, I had anorlier shot at 
persuading them to finisii the normal day’s journey, and thus 
reach a place where we could enjoy a proper meat and reason¬ 
able secDtiry, but they W'crc determined to stay u'hcre they 
^vcrc and insisted that the nott village was three hours’ march 
further on and that it was even now too late to reach it before 
nightfall. (They were, as i found our laicr, lying; we could 
have gotten there in less thin an hour,) Not for the first time, 1 
cunwd t hose amateur otiolies, but what could I do about them? 
There was no point in going on alone and leaving all my equip¬ 
ment iMthind, so there was nothing to do but to spnd the night 
in this drearv* tnii, situated in the middle of the londtcsr and 
(HOST desolate stretch of this lonely, dcsobre valtey, 1 had an- 
nrher l>owl of rice ivith s hit of fat pork in it and then retired 
for the night to a remarkably squalid little room. The ncict one 
was ftill of coolies. Some were niioking opium while the othen: 
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plibcred inccssanrly, but ] was tired and a/rer a wKile fell asleep 
in diesc nightmare surroundings, 

I was up at six, Itmging to get clear of tMs village into sunligln 
and dean air. I was tolling up my sleeping bag in niy room when 
one of my cixities caitic rushing in. Pale and shaking, he poured 
intii uiy cars a recital of which I could not imilerKxatiil a word 
but which obviously mcaiu ^ great deal to him. 1 went our, and 
found that the nndn room of the iun was occupied a of 
swiisihbucklcrs of an unniisiakably crimitial appeanmcc. They 
were aru^ed to the teeth and were busily engaged in ransacking 

luggagep and as soon as they saw mt they asked fur the key 
tci my suitcase. 

Ac first 1 cook thcTii for soldiers engaged in die prevention of 
opium smuggling, of which a great deal is done in these pans. 
I low'cvcr, l)efcre I could find my key^ one of them swnn^ my 
snircajtc onto his shoulder and disappeared into the street. 1 
dashed after hin% Icainiig die coolies huddled in a comer and 
shaking wurh [error, caught up with him, aiid somehow man^ 
aged, by making sigrts to induce him to return to the inn. As I 
crossed its threshold iwo of the bandits (by this lime 1 Iiad no 
doubt about the nature of their vocation) grabbed Iioki of me 
ami emptied my pockets, a third tore off niy jacket, W'hich had 
my LcJca m it, and a femnh reTnoved my shoes* 1 in a word* 
schematically fleeced. At the back of the room the rest of the 
gang were busily engagcil in dividing up the coiitcnts of my 
luggage. I hail Tu help tJirm sort out three pairs of sht>es and 
sliow them the difference berw^een the right foot and the left* I 
made an effort to salvage my Lcica and mv reserve stock of fifty 
filnis^ bur they setspected that the Jirrlc boxes w'crc some sort of 
magic and probably contained treasure; in spire of my protests 
they opened every single one and commandeered the camera as 
weJL The one w'ho had taken mv suitcase, and w ho appeared to 
he the leader, hung on to tiis booty* I faded to recover anything 
at alL 

Mcanw^hilc the main l>ody of the detachment had not been 
idle. The bandits rumed the w hole place inside our—not merely 
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tlic Inn but e\'cry Knuse in cht viUas^—and apjjropmtEtl ever)''- 
thing that could be carried away: rice, ctoriies, blankets, cook¬ 
ing puts, even same panic-stricken chickens and two pigs which 
screamed tike lost sotiIs. As I watched thtni btistling about, t 
estimated that there must be something like lifiy of them, al! 
heavily aniicd with daggers, Mausers, or Giiiicse rifles; one of 
them iiad an American automatic carbine. I spotted niy Lcicn, 
mv hat, my spectacles, and my leather wallet as their new* own¬ 
ers bore them past me. One man vvas using my tent pole as a 
swagger stick. From time to rime some of the bandits would 
come back and run their lianels over me, to make rjuite sure that 
nothing had been overicxjkcd. One of them gajxd kmgaiid wist- 
fiilty at my trouseni. ahnost made up his mind to take them, but 
finally decided (they were in a verj- dilapidated state) that 1 
might as well be allowed to keep them, One party came back to 
the lim and cooked some of the eggs they had stolen. I watched 
them enviously, for in spite of ^ 1 had been through I u as 
ravenously hungry, llicy must have read my mind, for they 
promptly invited me to share their meal; their hospitality cost 
them tirtic enough, but 1 appreciated it greatly. 

Shortly afterward.s they gnvt the whole tragicomedy a suit¬ 
ably ironic climax by rctiuisirionitig my tw o coolies to transport 
to their remote mountain fastness the things they had stolen 
from me. Tlie two rascals, bone-idle as ever, pretended not to 
understand what w;is retjuired of diem, but the blade of a knife, 
pressed gently against their ribs, brought a sudden flash of com¬ 
prehension, and they shouldered their loads with the utmost 
dociliti% No suggestion was made, this rime, that the loads were 
too hcav)^ or that they were being inadequately rewarded for 
carrvdng them. The poor supernumerary coolie w^es. t imagine, 
considered too miserable n specimen to be worth kidnaping and 
was left in peace. He must have been the only person in the vil¬ 
lage who lost nothing in that foray, which shows that iherc is 
some justice in the world. 

At lart a wldstle sounded and the whole gang dwappeared 
donm the path, covering their retrear with a feu de joie. Tlie 
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Innkeeper and i, left to our own devices, took one look an cacti 
other and roared with laughter. The bandits kid taken hisgtiwji 
and left hliii with notliing but his imdcndothcv whLh u-crenor 
in the best of repair. ,My costume consisted of an ancient pair of 
trousers, a veri' thin shirt, and a pair of socks. As the excitement 
ebbed away. I began to sluver, for it was still only March, and 
up in the mountains the early tnotnings Mere bitterly cold. 


ChapTer t2. A GRl'ELIXG AlARCH 


U Ei.i_, that was that. There 1 was, alone in rhbj godforsaken vil¬ 
lage without siloes, clothes, lugg^igc, food, or money; and I 
could not speak rive langitige. 1 had been completely cleuied 
out. l-.vcjythtng had gone-all the money for my lounicv, the 
gold bars, the L',S. dolLirs, tlic Chinese dollars, the paimds 
stcrluig; my clothes, underclothes, swearers, shoes, raincoat, 
Jiimpiiig kir, blankets, sleeping bag, Ltica. films, tiicdicmc chest, 
books, rci.*olver, carbine, ammunition, livery' single thing 1 
sessed. The bandits had done remarkably well for themselves. 

In the end 1 did recover some books which they had rhrown 
away, a certain amount of sale, some tins of jam, and—most vat- 
iwble of all-mv tenr. IVcsumably they tiad nor been able to 
make out what it svas. I'or months afic™ards, when 1 crauded 
into it at night, I fdi gmefw! to the bandits for leaving it lie* 
hintk I also realized with a shock of surprise that the bandits had 
somehow overlooked my wrist watch, which was covered by 
the sleeve of my sliJrt, and later I found, scattered along the 
track, my ring cards and my passport, from which somebody 
-po^ibly M-antmg a souvenir of a happy occasion-had tnm 
oyt the photograph. 
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1 \vu 5 in 1 curious iirt>ud. 1 felt urUitfiTciu lamy iiU^lic, aliiKKiC 
a!i though ii: wetj somebody cIsc's; pKvMcdly And cttiotiuiiAlly 1 
seemed to be drugged. NovcFthcless, 1 had to make up iny mind 
wliat to do, and, since it was oliviou&ly out of die tjuestion to 
continue my .idvanee over the luouiitains in a state of dcstitu- 
Lion, t turned back towards ^ aaii, aciroiiipaiiied by iht coolie, 
sliivering with cold and fright and carryiug in an old sack the 
pitiful reniijindEr of my [jcissi'ssions, iVs we started out 1 dis¬ 
covered a coin in my pocket, w onh (in Indochinaj twenty-five 
centimes; it represented for the nine being my entire capital. 
Not being uscil to walking ort a stony patlt in norluitg but my 
sucks, I had a pretty grucUivg lime of ii. Still, I minced idung, 
picking the best places ro step, and finally reached a him let 
where some soldiers, reactiug widioui undue prccipitidoii to 
the sound of firing, had also iust arrived. They gave me a good 
hot bowl of rice and a p.iir of straw sandals in which 1 could 
make less agonizing progress os far as Chussekuan, where their 
he 3 di]Uaners were, \\niEn 1 got [here, the Ikutcnant in emn- 
nmtd w’as extraordinarily nice tunic. Me produced an adnikabk* 
meal, fitred me out w'ich an old army overcoat, wired to the 
I’rttjcli eousul in Otengtu to let hiiii know what had happened, 
and nave me a room to rest in until the next day. In any case, I 
could not leave until 1 lud collected the tw'o missing coolies. I 
was;, as a matter of fact, prerry worried about them, and 1 knew' 
that the last thing the soldiers wonted to do was to go chasing 
all over the nvoumains and braving the lire of bandits for the 
aike of two siTCtchcd coolies. So t had a breathing space in 
M'hich to take stock of the situation and demde w'hac to do next, 
1 hat morning the shock of losing everything 1 possessed had 
brought on, understandably, perhiip, a mood of despair. I felt 
that inv joiirnev had ended in disaster, that there was nothing 
to do ViUT to limp back to Yaan, scrounging food like a begger :is 
I went, lint by now I liad pulled my'sclf together. It seemed 
idiotic, after all the eiforr I bad put into getting tlus far, to call 
everything off when I w.is ssrithin a few day^ of Kangting, I 
might as xvell go on or least that far. It is, after all, the gateway 
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to Tibet ; if I got th«e, the joumcv would not have been a com- 
pietc waste of time. Hie bandits had failed to make touch ini- 
pression on my spirit of advetinire, whicJi is a euugh sun of imp 
and was stirring again inside me. 

1 realized that 1 would liavc to scrap ail my ideas of getting 
through to SioJekmg, and going on to India; 1 no longer had rJic 
resources for such a journey. But there was one alternative to 
this amUirious program whicti might prove feasible. 1 had, as 
luck would have it, arranged for a considerable smu in Ciiincsc 
currency to l>c fonvarded to Kangting. It would be vv'aitkig for 
me W'licrt I got there and it might be enougii tu see me through 
to jyekundo and the Koko Nor, Meanwhile, I could cable to 
Indochina for more money and have it sent to Sining, and w'ith 
it I could meet the expenses of the last lap to Peipmg. And what, 
in any case, was the point of worrying; 1/ m)’ recent experi¬ 
ences Iwd taught me anyriting, it wa.': that you cannot provide 
for every contingency'. 

Nevertheless, 1 slept badly that night, and the next day 
seemed as if it W'oulti ne\’cr end. Bur at last, as it was getting on 
towards dusk, my two coolies suddenly turned up, dirty’, 
ragged, and exhausted, hut alive, They had been forced to cari^' 
their loads over steep mountain trails to the bandiis* village, 
which tv-as afniur five hours’ hard going from the place where 
we had been robbed. They had been beaten at imervak to keep 
them up to the mark and had had (they said) nothing to eat for 
two day's; they' were lucky to have escaped with their lives. But 
their afflicrions loomed less large after they had eaten, at the 
Chinese Army’s cvpciisc, a heavy meat. I liaJ nothing lefr for 
tlieiii to cany, and the more elderly of the rw'o W 3 .s in any ease 
in n» condition to go on. 1 sent him back to Yaan and fcepr the 
younger coolie as a euidc. 

It so happmed ttiat a party' of semor Ovinese officials, travel¬ 
ing to Kangting In litters, arrived at thk place nest day. My ad- 
ventures, which provided the sole topic of local tjonvetsadon, 
scared rhem ovjr of their wits. They were dtrermiDed that noth¬ 
ing of the kmd should happen ro them, and our jtiint deparrurc 
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assumed the ou^^’ 4 l^d appearance of 4 tuil-scalc miluarj" espedi- 
tioti, 'ITic columd comprised eight liners with bureaucrats in 
them, nventy mure laden with fiieir personal ciTects, one lioti- 
dred soldiers witli their gallant centurion, and a wide variety of 
firearms. This fonnidahle array made, for me, a sligtitiy ridicu¬ 
lous contrast to tJic shoestring style in which i had set forth Ji 
dav or cw'o earlier, but I realmrd, of course, that \TP's had lo 
be looked after. 

Tlic VIP's themselves were, alas, caricatures; their pomposity 
and their conceit affronted the srark povciiy of the valley 
through which we traveled, One of them, a wcaltjiy magistrate, 
epitomized, in a slightly exaggerated way, complacency and 
ostentation- He tratxled. in cretDcndous style. A magnificcnc 
rassclcd silk skullcap was clampeti to his bead, and he wore a 
splendid silk gi>wn lined with fur. On top of all this he stvathed 
liimsclf in a capacious cloak, also of silk, and us richly embroi¬ 
dered as a bishop’s vesnnents, which was lined throughout with 
the pelts of otrera. This gamient was set off by a wide collar of 
ermine, and his boots sverc lined with fur as well. Tltbi stnr of 
getup is nor, as a matter of fact, uncommon among rich Chinese 
en route for Kangting, though the standard of magnificence 
rarely reaches these dizzy heights. They are so genuinely fright¬ 
ened of the cold and the other rigors they expect to face that 
thej' feel obliged to dress as iliougCi for the Antarctic. 

As .1 mere pedestrian, my status in this caravan was somewhat 
unenviable. I had a hard time keeping up with the chair coolies, 
who moved at a brisk, rhythmical trot, and they monopolized 
the good going in the center of the track, so that 1 often had ta 
tnidije through file !«td going on either side, ,\ll the haughey 
officials in the lirtcrs knew about my mUfortuncs, but their 
blank, iin^'mpathctic faces never relaxed into a smile of under¬ 
stand in g; for them, I was just a pennil<ss down-anJ-outcr on 
foot, and as such I came in for my share of the contempt with 
avhich they regarded the coolies who carried rhem kborioiwly 
on tlicir backs. 1 never saw one get our of his litter, even on the 
sriffest climb, to relieve the bursting hmgs and straining muscles 
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«f tiic cvoIi<»; fliey liad hbcd the intn and they were ^ing to 
get tuU Value t)ijt of thettu cvci] though it might ctjst one ur two 
jX)or bnjics dteir Jives, Their attiniJe wai typical of the Kiio- 
mincang bureautracy at its worst. 

I was', ul course, rcrracuig the route which I liaJ follovs'ed, sci 
bhrhcl> and hopetuJly, three days ago. made a loitgish halt 
in the village wlicre l" Jiad Jieett robbed and 1 realised, seeing it 
for the second time, that the bandits" atr.ick could hardly have 
been happcnsEince; they must tiave found out rhai an uiies- 
cortctl loreigner was coming riiat way, Otiicrwisc they w ould 
never liavc made an cxpcdlnim in force to a village which w'os 
not a recognized stopping place on the very night when I hap¬ 
pened to be rhcrc, It aLsti dawned uti me that if the fathers had 
found me two proftaudonal coolies (of whom there w^cre plenty 
at ^ aan) we should have completed the full day’s march to an 
adequately guarded village and nothing would have happened. 
Professional c<^lics ndglu hav'c been ujircgcneracc heathens, 
and opium addicts into the bargain, bur w hat I had wanted was 
rw'o strong men, not a couple of choirboys. 1 iowever. the witole 
business was over now; it was no good crying over spilled milk. 

After a rime, since tiol>i.idy seciricd tt> be making a move, [ 
went on aliead, only too pleased to be away from mv uncon¬ 
genial com[»jmnn$. It w as a lovely day, and the air WJts full of 
the scent of vlolecs, E was atone for once, and I found mvself 
toying with the idea of a world where there would be sunlighr, 
iicauntajn.s, streams, (lowers, birds, and beasts, but no men—none 
of tho^ mischievous and destructive creatures whose capacity 
for evil jKn'crrs all that is good and gtmic on our planer. But 
soon tile convoy of litrers caught up with me again, its sfrengrh 
considerably reduced by the loss of irs heroic escort, who had 
prudently tiedded to rcnim to base, I let the long file of strain¬ 
ing coolies trot by. then, when silence returned to the mountain¬ 
side. followed them at a comfortable pace, That evening T 
reached Lianluku, a big hamlet at the foot of the pass, where mv 
army overcoar created a mild sensation. A nice little Chinew 
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mirclianr. bcimJ for Kangiing. lent me a small sum <>f tiioncy, 
so 1 was able lo jiay for my Iwjard and lodging. 

The nesi day was tough, for we bad to eroa the great pass of 
Feiv’uling, nearly nine rhoiiSiind feet ahove sea level. The rou'e 
u'ai uninteresting to begm with, and soon led us into a wihl, 
deep, canyonlilce sTillcy. Merc snow' was stiD lying and waier- 
falls were fantastie staiactites of icc, but sunny comers where 
(he snow had tliawcd were dorced w-ith early primroses, a lovely 
and touching sight. Unfurtunutcly their diann w'as slightly lost 
on me as I floundered mihcraUly through the uuxturc of mud 
and snow on the (nil, VVe soon turned Uiartily off this to cUmb 
up an ciiccpiionally steep purli. The coolies* tracks had tiiade a 
a!rt of swircaic in' the deep, hard snow wliich covered it. My 
Straw saiidiils, swuidcn disintcgrutirjg^ ^ 

were a I Wat's slippintr: my feet, bleeding where the skui had 
been rubbed off (haTu w^ half iTozenj the climb was totiurc 
for me. How ever, my lor struck me as less hard (ban that ot the 
foohes laden, with brick tea. They had to dump half tltcir bur¬ 
den and make two juume\'S of it. bven so, each hali bad 
weighed iiround a hundred twunds anti they h.i{J to hx irnn 
cram pons to their sandals to avoid slipping iai (he fn wen surface. 

Prcsetitlv wc reached a shoulder where the path jo(ned up 
affiin with the main trail. The coolies w'olfcd dow-n a flat cihc 
made of cornmcal, then shouldered their loads again, Most of 
them were cariyirig thirteen or fourteen packets of bnck tea- 
in other words/sometliin" like rwo hundred pounds^ one was 
actually carrying eighteen, nicse poor wretches mme forw'ard 
with tiny linle steps, their heads lowered. Every rhirry yanls or 
so thev strip, resting their load on a sraff shml w’ith a flat iron 
head which thev rest on the ground behind them. They only 
pause for a ntometn, then a whistle starts tiicm off agw'n and 
thev crawl on to the nest halt. In this way they coyer the 150 
nutes Iterw'ccn Yaan and Kangring, They eat noihing except 
comnieal cakes. Imr at cvetj' .^toptnng pbee they suioke a pipe 
of opium, which seems to smtigthcn llieir pwers of endurance 
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as well as bring sobce to their minds, llnf dnig is a (vassporr to 
oblivion, 'nicy are lo be pitied for needing such a passj>qrt but 
tJicy can hardly be blamed for lising it. They live like beasts of 
burden^ opium is the only happiness thc^' kiimv. 

T he trail wound on in long idg^iOigs until another precipitous 
short cue brought us up onto the wHde. flat coL I had a splendid 
view frotn hue, although the high tnounrain ranges towards 
Tiltet were largely hidden by cloud. 

Notliing seems to Iiavc altered siuee Muc and Gabet traveled 
through these regions more than a hundred years ago. The fasli- 
ion in rhe^ days was for high*flovvn descriptive writingi btit 
after making allowance for die "fearful chasms from wliich the 
mOTt intrepid mveier needs must recoil in horror,'’ on whose 
brink ' a single false step spelt anniKiiacion on the jagtr^d rocks 
Ijelow," 1 found any number of things which were cxactl v” as 
t tuc and Gabet described tlieni; the way the chair coolies lived, 
tile cunutieal cakes, the unchanging landscape, the views from 
the peaks, and especially their acctmnr of tlie tea cnjolies roused 
to renewed efforts by "a long whistle which sounds like a 
mournful sigtu' Thar was precisely rhe iinpressioii the noise 
made upon me, 

Afrer a short rest on the pass, w'c began the descent. Aly coolie 
Set off doMTi a steep path leading tosvards a valley, some wav 
off, which stretched as far as the eye could see. I had a vacnc 
ide.t rhar we were not going in i]uifc the right direcrion. and it 
Eeeiucd o<td that there were no other coolies about. Hrcsejitly 
we met two young herdsmen u-ho told us that, sitre enough, 
our path did not go to Limng bur joined the valley much lowci^ 
down, So we liad to climb tiack again for about three hundred 
yards, and nnee more I cursed my wretched coolie who was 
not only incapable of carrj-ing a foad bur did nor even know 
the way, for it was rhe first rime he had been there, 

fTowever. we finally got back on rhe right pth. Niglit was 
falling ami the lights in the valle\- werc stili a terribly long way 
off. had to slacken mir paw, for fear of losing rhe path 
again. My straw sandals were onl)- a shadow of their former 
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«elve$ and my feet were giving me helL ITie coolie was in even 
worse shape; it was the first dnic in his life that he had made 
a trip like this through the motmtains. Preseniiy he lost liis br¬ 
ings, liad no idea whether to go back or go on, and burst inio 
tears. 1 had to go and rescue him. 

Finally* about eight o’clock, we stumbled on a hovel made 
of planks into w-hich a huge Chinese family had s<pecs£cd them¬ 
selves, Bv stiueeainj themselves a bit tighter they made room 
fonts to lie down on the mud lloor and we both felt asleep like 
animals. Next day a few hours’ march brought us to Luong 
and tlic plateau of Chapa, Here there W'as a Catholic misaom 
where a young Chinese father gave me a hospitable Tvclcome. 


Chapter ty. PRF5SING ON RFGARDLt'iSS 


1 HAO a day’s badly needed rest on a sunny terrace which over¬ 
looked the valley of the Tani Ho, Above tne soared the great 
range which wc iiad crossed the day before; it di\'idcs Sjiechwan 
from Sikang, of which Kaugting is the capital, Nest day we scr 
off at an early hour along the right ban); of the Tatn I lo, below 
a towering cliff face. Stunted palms letted from the skyline 
above us, atjd there were banana palms, too, srrugglmg against 
heavw odds lo bear ftiiic. TTicre was a lot of trafSc t>n the road* 
Ttberans on horseback going tu Vaan to buy ta. cooUw logging 
slowly in long files following one behind the other like a pro- 
ceimon of caterpillars, orher coolies resting by the side of the 
road- Occasionally we juutscd through a little village. In front 
of every inn there was a tall bench, made fif clay and about the 
heiglit of a mao, on which the tea coolies could dump rheir 
loads without having to stoop, t was walking along, thinking 
of nothing in particular, when siiddunlVi as I rounded a comer. 
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I stopped dead witli an cxdstmation of wonder; to the south, 
throtigh 3 gap in the titountslns, a huge snow Tnountnin reared 
up, resplendent against the deep blue sky. It was not .Vlinya 
Konka herself, bur one of her secondary spurs. 1 coukl dLstin^ 
gui$!i flirce separate pcalts and the highest of them, a noble pyra¬ 
mid rather like the IJcnt BbncJic, wore an elegant sheath of 
iM which plunged down into an enormous glacier. Even at that 
distance, and I was a verj' long way ufT, 1 could pick out (]nitc 
clearly the scars of the i^rjcs. 1 iiis dranuiiic spectacle banished 
all ny worries, but it was, aLis, only a transitory glimpse; around 
the next corner the heat, the dust, and my ^rc feet rcnimcd 
to plague TOC. 

Just beyond the village of Penpa, about fifteen miles from 
Lutiug, 1 saw on the other sitic of the river a great white 
chf/nai,* completely Tibcran in appearance. If was the first 1 
had seen, and ir came as a reminder that Tiber was not so very 
far away, linmcdiaiely afterward;; the road, acnosi which lay 
deep drills of sand, branched off from the main river and struck 
up a narrow valley donm which a mhutanf, the Kangring ITo. 
flowed swiftly, 

ITat night, in a litrle inn, I was a weakened by insects era sviing 
about on my face, Tlic coolie, who had been suffering frtjm 
them hitnsclf. got up and lit a candle to see w'hat we were up 
apinsL A dense savarm of bedbugs, in various stages of tnani- 
rity, reemeil in the cracks berween the planks which formed 
a parrition along one side of our room. The coolie beat a retreat, 
bur I TOcrely shifted my position and lay with ray' head towards 
the outside wall, which was less thickly infested. 

During tnv stay in China I had aetjuired a good working 
knowledge of the various types of parasite and had made some 
instructive comparisons. Fleas are easily rhe most irritating hed- 

* ChJnfn^ freoi ihe SarukrJt auiTriL A sbrinB ur momtiiwni, rnfirrallv nf 
tmne wtirklf. hurinj' z fnmiiU iri tfiUitrnnjiil dea^, Gencnltv srecred on « 
tfwt of apcclif Mineu of tomzrif the (taw of » atm. A iJcuiied dcfcripfiiw 
of two f bourns, oac old md one canifuniivelv tnudem, will be found on 
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rcllov'5, for they insist on carnTUg out extiausriv'c reconnais¬ 
sances v^hich make you itch uncndurably cvcn'wlvcrc. Bedbugs, 
(IQ the other hand, do iioi worry me much, though they arc 
tcmpcranicnal creatuies and quick to take offense. If, when 
they start sm»llmg uhout on your face, you brush them off in a 
rough. iKiorlsh way. they have a itHist revolting limcU on your 
fillers. The least uncongemat guests are, in my view, lice; they 
arc placid, W'cJl-bchaved little fellows, who only trouble 
when you have too many of them at a tune. One tjuicUJy gets 
iisetl to them, vvhich is just as well, for in Oiina, and even more 
in Xflrct. it is virtually impossible to avoid their society, livcTy- 
body has lice, and whenever yon see a caravan at rest, a good 
many of the people in it arc sure to be engaged on a louse hufit— 
the only form of bloodsport. as an Englishman once said, in 
which you provide the blood. 

Before starting next day I tried to doctor my feet, which 
were bv* now a mass of bleeding sores. When I saw Itow l>ad 
thev'’ vt'erc, t told lUe coolie to go on to Kangring and send bach 
a /jtfM kan for me a.s soon a.v he got there, Jn the mcantiiric 1 hob¬ 
bled on. treading delicately. The vallc\‘. confined by its tower- 
ins wmIIs, wasextraordinariU’ bctiudfitl. It wasshut in by parallel 
ranges of hills, but on the left-hand side yon gtit. if you looked 
up a conic at the right moment, glimpse.* of a glacier [.Miiscd in 
eternity or of a Efcat snow'-covered mountain ^^'ith its peak 
burictiin the belly of the clouds. Tf yon Iwiked below, there was 
the Kangting l l«; a mighty torrent, swollen by the melted 
snows, plunging dow’o the valley with a deadly purpose and a 
deafening noise, exploding, as it surged over the hup: boulders 
in its collide, into far-flung |«inopltcs of spray in which the sun¬ 
light picked out delicate rainbows, 

At Hokhi I stopped to rest and stayed there lung enough to 
study in some detail one of the Tibetan bridges which 1 had 
so often read alxnTt, Its basis was an enormously thick cable 
made of bamboo fiber, which wa,s slung across the river and 
fixed to a huge rock on either side. On the cable rode what 
sailors w'ould call a block, a big bamboo ring fitted with a pulley, 
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beneath which ddngled the sear on which the traveler sar* A 
cord, ranning through the pulley, was connected to n small 
platfortn at cither end of the bridge. As 1 vvatched. a little girl 
using this primitive contraption, and she did it mth the 
thsarmingly matter-of-facr air of one who is used to doing a 
dilliciilr and slightly dangerous thing for fun. She sat herself 
down on the sear, hooked it onto the baintnso ring, rook a firm 
hold of rhe ring with one hand and Icr herself slide down the 
cable to where it sagged over the deepest part of the torrent 
below her. Tlic difficult jKirrof the operation, now, wss to hoist 
herself up the sloping cable to the further bank. The Urtle girl, 
using her free hand to grip the cable, began to tug herself for¬ 
ward, and meanwhile a Tibetan at the other end of it, hauling 
in the cord attached to the block, added impetus to her lUiCcnt. 
In no rime at all she was safe on terra riima, and her brother, 
who was still on my side of the river, bcgiin to hiUil on the cord. 
Tile block came running back along the cable and when 1 left 
he was nil set to cross over hinisclf. 

After struggling on for another liour, [ saw that the vallcv 
was about to fork and suspected that a big village, half seen in 
a depression ahead of me, might well Ire Kangtiug. Tlicn a 
hm kirn appeared, and riic coolies halted when shev came up 
with me. Tlie huj kau was followed closelv by two yoiinc mis¬ 
sionaries, rather Richard and father Van, w'ho welcomed me 
most warmly, I was, they mid me, almost at the gates of die 
town; I was rather proud oi liaving iitilshed ihe journey under 
my oum steam, but not too proud to In; carried in the litter, 
which took me swiftly and smoothly tlirough rfie town to the 
( arholie miirinn. After all, a fainc whiff of luxtin' never did a 
travder any harm. 

The Bishop, Mtmsignnr V"dent in. welcomed me like a prodi¬ 
gal mn, and evtn'one showed a truly touclving kindness to the 
imfommmc rravclcr who had lost everything and u'au; in a shoclc- 
ing condition. Tlicy gave me a eomfonabk’ nxmi and hriiught 
me a big tub of hot water. Tfic Rtsbop lent me shoes and socks, 
rathrr Richard produced unJerdothes and a lumber jackcr, and 
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before t knew it I was fitted cstit again by the missionaries almost 
as expediriously as 1 tiad been robbed by the bandits. After a de¬ 
licious meal f French cooking!) I was myself again. 

[ was grcadv topched by all this kintiness. though it wTts only 
wltat I Itad learned to expect from the missions at Hw'cili, Si- 
chang« Fulin, and all the other places where 1 bad been givw 
hQlsp)r 3 ^it>^ 1 find, though, that I remember the Kangting mis¬ 
sion w’ith cspccbl grariradc. In the course of my rwo cxpediti<His 
to Tibet I stayed Acre several months in all, always, so to speak, 
as one of the faiiiily. I did a lot of work there, making prepara¬ 
tions for jotimeys, altemaring Iwiw'ccn hope and despair, and 
alw'av'^ the rui-ssiomrics sustained me with their nnstinred sym¬ 
pathy and faithi if I W'anteii their help, they gave it. and with 
it a w'ami and generous understanding, It might, easily, have 
been oHicnvLsc, for my open attachment to the Buddhist faith, 
my somcwhac critical attitude towards missionary work, and 
my close relations with centers of pagan worship mighr well 
have earned the disapiiroval of hlonsignor \ alcntin and the 
fathers. Actually^, they gave rise only m deha res which, though 
often keen and dtarged ss'tth emotion, were invariably friendly 
and tttbonc. 

Everybody had heard alxnir my adventures, and this let me 
in for a certain amount of notoriert' w hich t could well have 
done without. The Governor of Sikangand several of rhe more 
important offtcials pressed me to vitli them; each went gut of 
his w*ay to tell me how hunilicd he, personally, was by whnr 
the bandits had done to me. Father Van accompanied me 
throughout this round of formal visits and we bccanw fast 
fricuA, I'lc impressed me as one of those Chinese on wlitnn a 
French education has had the happiest results. He .spoke F rench 
lluemly, read Larin and Greek, and was at home n itli the classic 
works in both French and Ifjtglish litcramre. Ilk time at the 
Catholic Seminary at I’ctinng had brought him ir touch not 
only with Westerners but with n variety' of non-Chin cjsc Asi¬ 
atics, and this h,id broadened liis outlook. T Ic had been tuixed 
up, scv'cn years earlier, in the tragic affair of Guibaud ond Lin* 
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[ard, for he was the last to set the ru'o tsplorets when ihcv left 
tor the territory of the Ngologs. Ijttcr, hjp]Jtnlng to he in 
Cliiiratong, he was the first to nicer Cjuihaud when he canie out, 
He immediately set otf to try and recover L,iorard's Lodv, and 
diti in fact manage to bring back some of their ctpipmair. 

I soon realised that the Chin esc autlioriitcs ivtrc genuinely 
worrit'd about wliar liad happened to me, as the light which my 
experiences threw on tiie stare of law and order in a province 
for u'hicb N'aokitig was responsible tbreatcfieJ thcjti with a 
grave Joss of face, jXeting on the advice of P'athcr Yan (who 
well understood his comparriors' dilemma), 1 told the Gov- 
emor. in mild bur ratlier wistful tenns, that I should now lie 
obliged, for lack of funds, to almtdon the t:ts!f with w'hich my 
govern me nr had entrusted me; it would, of course, be neccssarv 
to include 10 iTiy pfficial rcptirt my rc^isons fof doing 

All tills, and especially the Jitsr parr, was no mote and no less 
than tlie tnirh, bur I did not care for thtsindireer form of black- 
mail, hoivti'cr closely it might confonn to t!ic custom of the 
counrrj', [i did, in fact, conform so closely that, a few days later, 
the Goi'cmor asked to he infomied how much, in remis of 
money, I had lost as a result of my regrerrahlt encounter with 
the bandits. The next time we met, at a banquet, he iasisted 
most courreously that I shuuld (as he put irj be so gracious as 
to do limi the hotvor of accepting a trivial measure of compensa¬ 
tion, offere^J in the hope that I should lie able, with its help, to 
courinuc my ioumey. 

Mis trivial measure of coriipcosadon represented, in Chinese 
currency, quite a lor of mtjtiey. It would not enable me to re- 
[ilace cveri'thing I had lost-rhc gold, for instance, and the pho¬ 
tographic erjuipment. and the other things you could not buv 
in Cliina—and its value would, of course, depreciate almost 
hourly, ft would, nevertheless, adequately finance mv* attempt 
to traverse Fastem Tibet, I felt mrher pleased with myself for 
having “pressed nn regardless" instead of giving up w-hen J had 
all too numv good reasons for doing so. 

V\'har 1 completely failed to find in Kangting was either camp 
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etiuipment or Europeun clothes, so f fineJ out my eitpcditwii 
on Tibetan lines. The sisters at the Catholic bospita] knitted me 
some su’eateis and the local Otisese doctor lent tnc in AmeriL'an 
raincoat. these, ant! with niy little tent which the bandits 
hid leftbchioil, 1 was not goin^ to be too badly off. The loss of 
my camera, on the other hand, was a major disaster, but f’atber 
Richard lent me hU ICodak-Redna for the journey , and tlie last 
of my administrati^’e troubles w'as over. Now ad I had to do was 
to complete my prepamtions and find a ettravan bound for the 
right destination. This last item on the agenda proved to be a 
matter of some difilcoilrv. 

r 








Part Three 

THE GATEWAY TO 
TIBET 


C<u/.r<Tf^ TIBETANS [N K.\NGT1NG 


Kantixo tt tKc capital of tlic Oiinese provinci; of Stkang, It is 

a tnwkec loun, situarcd nearly eight thousand f«t above fiea 

level on the floor of a narrou- valley. Qwncse govemmcnis have 

altt-ays Jiad a mania for alteotig place names, and until a ^ort 

rime ago Kangting was called Tataicnlu; it still is on tnjuiy maps. 

The old name is a cormprion of the Tihetan l^ar-Tscn-tJo, the 

syllable do » which yon often find in Tibetan place names < Jyc- 

kundo, Chamdo), mdicaring the confluence of t^vo rivers—in 

this case the Dar and the Tse. Tluj little tmvn is closely slnii in 

on all sides by high moemtain tinges which during ttmch of the 

day, and in winter very inconveniently, shut our the snnlighT, 

Kangring lies so low in relation to the surrounding hills that 

when yon arc in it you cannot see the peaks beyond them and 

you do not feel as if yon were high up on the surface of our 

planet, but you liavc only to climb the grassy- slopes to the nonh- 
■ ■ 
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Wiirtl C£i set Minyii proiidJy Jijsscrriiig hcnscl/ the 

sky. Tlie higher point on rliis splendid^ icc-she.ithcil mounttiin 
am ins (according to her first conquerors) a height of 24.900 
feet above sea levei. 

fcaiigTing was only recently promoted to the dignity' of a 
proii'intHa! capital and still tias a slightlv par^'cntt air. The new 
movie theater and the hideous niunieipal buildings have only 
incotnplefely ini|'T(!>sed a veneer of motlcrnizaiion on rhe ancient 
cit>' of the Chala kings; its atmosphere lingers on in the narrow 
alleywaysof rhe Xtbctao quartern Coming from Vaaiu vou enter 
the town by a long, characterless street, jlanlted by rca iv-are- 
liouscs. customs shells, and police stations. The amenities of this 
thoroughfare ^e not improved by a concrete pillbox, hcavilv 
loopholetl which will theoretically deny acce^ m potential in¬ 
vaders. T his is the New Gty, hiiilc on the righr bank of the 
river and downstrEani from the point of confluence; it suiters 
rcgnlarly Jrom flooding during the .spring ainstorms. The 
hustncffit center of the town differs little frotti its cotuiferparts 
elsewhere in the interior, and consists of a long, straight street 
lined by hundreeb of little shops. They arc all in the hands of 
rhe Oiinese, who can he relied on to crop up wherever there b 
money to be nude, 

Evennially you reach a little square; thb is rhe heart of Kang- 
ting, and on ir prucri rally even'one converges—"Hheta ns, ped¬ 
dlers, men h;iwting firewood or charcoal, and many others. 
Beyond it lies the Tibetan quarter, less animated bite more in- 
tcrt‘.sring, 1 Tcrc you find the craftsmen who build thfusc noble 
bfHJTs. black and red in color, with die toes mmed up like the 
prow of an old ship, and the traveling chests bounti in fine raw^ 
tide morocco, and ail the other things they make out of leather 
-heirs, liandcjliers, tobacco pouches, saddles and bridles studded 
with silver. Here, too, are the Tiberan paw nbrokers, with their 
diverse and exotic stock-in-trade: images of Ruddha, bells and 
fittial scepters, licanTifnIly worked silver cjllsmans, wooden 
tenng bowU, saddlecloths, sacred pictures, and enormous Ti- 
hemn daggeiv, which arc really more like broadswords and 
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who^ I lilts are bcdi/.encd with sil^^cr^'ork. His great ^vord 
like Im atrmld.^ liis riitdcrbos, ami the big waller dangHng (toin 
hb l>el^ simafig fJic very few items of persanal equipment which 
die Tibetan regards as iitdispciisable- He would feel incomplete 
and imhappy wiihaut any one of these. 

Every' narrow street in rliis part of Kangnng has sevetnl intis 
on itu and these, whenever a camv.m arrives, are loud with die 
ariruiiicnts of rnuJcieers, the grunting of and the clainor 
of overburdened tea coullcs who have reached their desrinaiion 
at List* C^n the opposite bank, on the tongue uf land foisted by 
the confluence of the two great nvets, sraiids the administrative 
center of the city—the offices of the provincial govcrunventf the 
cathedraL the schools, and a good many of the big business 
houses* 

Kamjtijig b essentially a great depot for brick tea. U comes 
in from Yaan and goes W on cariivan routes which serve the 
whole of 1'ilser as "far as LJiasa. Tlie town (which othert^jse 
would be a place <if no imjiortaiice) dcj^nds for its prosperity 
entirely on tea^ the vaks and mules wliich in one year set out 
from \i kdeo with this commoditv' arc numbered in tern of 
thousands. And yet, if you walk alwiit lhc town, you ire barely 
ecinscioDs of the parr which tea plays in iis life. T1\c stdcIls are 
held 10 warehouses, or else in the coum^ards of the inns fre¬ 
quented by the caravans of *hc l>ig Chinese and Tibetan mer¬ 
chants. 1 hesc spacious Imlldings arc l>uilr amnid a big court¬ 
yard with stores and stalls opningtilf it; the livnng rooms, which 
open onto a wide gallrr\% on the iicst floor. 

The brick tea is ]>ackagcil either in the court^'^d or in the 
stteet outside, and it is quite ^ cfunplicatcd process, WTten the 
coolies brin^ it in from Yaan, ir has to be repacked before 
bcinsj consi^Ticd ti[>countTN% for in a ctjolic^s load the standard 
suburtit IS four bricks lashed tfigeilicr, and these would be the 
%vrong shape for animal tTunsporr, So they are first cut in rwn, 
then put togerlierin lots of three, kavrng w hat they call n 
which is hfitf a vak's loath Tea winch is going to be.consumed 
reasonably soon is done up in a loose case of matting, bi.it the 
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gOTW, which arc bound for rcrnoto dcsdnatioos, perhaps even 
for Lhasa, are sewn up in yakhidea, These hides are not tanned 
bur arc merely dried in the sun; when used for packing they 
arc soaked in water lo make them pliable and then sewn very 
tightly round the load, and when they dry out again the tea is 
enclosed in a contatner which is as hard as wood and b com¬ 
pletely unaffected by rain, hard knocks, or immersion in streams, 
rhe 1 ibctan packers arc a special guild of craftsmen, readily 
ideniifitibk by the powerful aromn of untanned 1 earlier which 
they exude. 

Another prominent guild m Kangting b that of the women 
tea coolies who shift the stiifF from the warehouses to the iiiiis 
where the caravatu start, niticy have a mano}x)ly on thb work 
and the cheerful gangs of girls are a pjcturcstjue element in die 
city's life. They need to be immensely strong to do a job which 
consists of eanyitig over a short dbrance anything up to an 
entire yak's laid several times a day. Many of rhem are tjuite 
pretty (and well aware of the fact); ihev' look very gay and 
rarher bmzcn as, giggling and chattering among themselves, 
tiiey move along wirji tJieir heavy burdens, which arc held in 
place by a woolen girdle around the chesr. 

I liked the riberatVi ctiormonsly. *rhcy arc quite different 
from the Chinese, with whom, despite the close quarters in 
which they live, they have hardly anything irt oonimoii. 
Against the itackgrounti of a bustling thr^g of small Chinese 
rraderv all uniformly clad in liark blue so rhat no individtial 
stands out, your eye cannot help being caught by these liand- 
wme* gentle giants, canivannicn or nomads who have come in 
frtmi the jmerior to sell their woo! and buy tea with the pro- 
ccedy fliey iitiivc slowly through the crowd, dwarfing it, their 
massive, muscular frames lounging along with an easy arhlctic 
gait. In appearance they are not in the least like the Chinese. 

ith their deeply wnnctlctnTiplcxitms, almond eyes, prominent 
cheekbones, and noses which are ofreti aquiline, they miijht al¬ 
most lie American Indians. Lxetpt for the lamas and for ctnain 
taymen who shave their heads, the Tibetans w^car their hair 
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either long or in a braid wound around chdr heads and ciiilwl- 
Ushed with a complicated pattern of lesser braids which make 
die whole thing look like some sort of crown- They often wear 
a huge conical felt liar^ whose shape varies according to the 
district the)* come from; sometimes its peak supports a kind of 
inortarlioard from which dangles a chick woolen fringe- In 
order to prevent tlieir hats being btovs'n away, diey attach t tieni 
to their heads ■w-ith the long braid which I have just described, 
and w'hich has to be iinw'ound for the purpose. In their left ear 
they wear a heavy sUver ring d coo rated with a huge ornament 
of cither coral or turquoise. 

ITicir costume k not elaborate. It nonnalty consists only of a 
shibii, 3 long, capacious robe with wide, elongated sleeves 
which hang i^nost to the ground. This is caughr up at the w aist 
by 3 woolen girdle, so that its skirts reach only to the knees and 
its upjnrr folds form an cnoitnous circular pocket round its wear¬ 
er's cliesc, *rhis is called the j/upa, and in it are stowed a wide 
range of inipedimenta-an eating bowl, a bag of fsampit, anti 
many other small necessities. .Many shrtbaf arc made of wool, 
cither rhe plain gray wtujl that they spin in Sikang or the splen¬ 
did, warm, soft srurf from T-hasa, dyed a rich dark red. 1 he 
nomads, on the other hand, generally wear a sheepskin thttbif, 
hand-sewn and crudely tanned in butter, with the fleece on the 
inside. The tow'n-dwcUing Tihetans, pmsperous merchants for 
the most pan, supplcinenc this gannent with cotton or woolen 
draw'crs and a cotton or silk undcrsiiirr with long sleeves, but 
the nomsds normally wear tiedlitig at all underneath ir, though 
in winter they sometimes put on sheepskin drawers. The Ti¬ 
betans hardly ever do tbdrrhwAiif up over their chests. Tlic right 
shutilder and ami arc almost always left free, and when thev 
arc on the march or at work the w'hole top part of the robe is 
allowed to slip dow n so that it is supported only by tlie belt, 
'i'his leaves them naked above the waist and chil in a very oiiUb 
tooliing sort of skirt below it. 1 hey barilly feel ilie cohi at all 
nnd in fbe depth of winter, heedless of frost or snow or w'tnd, 
they trudge imperturbably along w ith their bosoms hared m 
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liic icy blast. Thdr feet, too, art bare inside their great high 
boots. These have soft soles of raw, untaoned leaclier; tlic loose- 
fitting leg (if the boot, wliieli may be red or black or greeti, has 
a son of woolen gancr around the Top of it which is fastened 
to rile leg above the Itnee with another, very brightly colored 
strip of wtiolcn mate rial. 

The T ibetan vvoijicn, ttill, wcli-proportioncd, and graceful, 
are in genera) nor less impressive than the men. They have the 
same prominent cheekbones, the same almond eyes. They look 
nice, and they also sound nice; their deep, sultry voices could 
hardly he more different frrun the shrill,.strident (lutings of the 
singsong Chinese girls, which seldom fail very bcguilingly nn 
European cars. .At Kangting most of the Tibetan women wore 
their long, (cr-blacli hair in a braid twisted round and round 
until it made a sort of turban:. Being women, they had brtikcn 
up this somber, formal mass by interlacing it with strands of 
red and green wool, thus making a srripeJ and garish Italo which 
set off their dark, surttiumed faces veiy well indeed. Further 
north, up in the Teko territory. They rwisr rheir hair inro a 
fringe of very long, i cn* narrow braids which make them look' 
as if they were w.*earing a veil over rheir lieaifs;. these braids are 
gathered behind their backs and end in a long horsetail of black 
hair and strands of black woo). Sranding on the remee oursidc 
hcrhoii.se, her slender figure closely enveloped in hcrjfjn^a, a 
1 ibetan w'oman looks like a mcdies'al priiicesji, 

Outwardly and inwartlly. she and her risters differ in every¬ 
way f^m the small, wdllcrtvy, nnappn>achablc Chinese women 
in rheir charaercriess, ill-cut uniforms of blue, the graceless 
fatigue dress of modem Qiina. (ft svill lie clear to rive reader 
that t am describing the female population of the interior, nor 
the elegant r?fpatriatts of 1‘Tongkong and Shanghai.! But of 
course in China a woman inherits an imincmoiitl tradirion of 
domestic serfdom, of automatic subjection to her lord and 
master, whereas in Filiet she is a free agent, W'ho works verv 
^ allowed—and dfies nor hesitate to fake—plenty 
of biriative in ninning her house (or her tent) and is never 
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afraid of spcalitng her own mind. She wears much the same 
cJothes as r^c men. Mcr Tfmba~i& long, anyhow, as she is tend- 
iflg a sedentan' Itfe-is not Lilted up; it is moreover, fastenctl 
at the rhr<i,ic and ^tows off her figure. Tire dangling sleeves are 
rolled up to her ^vrisrs, so tfoir their blue silk lining stands out 
brightly, like an exaggerated cuff, against Ure drabber back¬ 
ground of live robe itself. 

The nomad women, on the other hand, >vcaT, like their men¬ 
folk, coarse shcepkin shttbas. When they go to work on the 
land they, too, let the top prr of the gamient fall around ihcir 
waists, baring in all innocence their strong shoulders mid proud 
breosTS to the gaze of the passer-by. KashiouaUle I’ibetan ladies, 
on the other band, wear underneath their shiib.'is a voluminous 
shift of red or green silk with long sleeves which show at i licit 
wrists. As for Tibetan children, thev can onlv be dcscribnl as 
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adorable, especially when they arc very small- They wear, even 
b the coldest weather, either nothing at all or alternatively a 
miimnire shcepkin thubj w'liich, bulging unnaturally round 
the mimatnre hipds, makes thciTi look like o\*ei^rown little 
chickens. 

The men and the svotnen are etptally keen on jewelry', by 
which [ mean heavy, but often ven” finely M'orked, silver gew¬ 
gaws; enonuuus earrings, necklaces, rings, amulets embossed 
with cumpbeared pictorial designs which, like so much Central 
.^sian art, are often in.'tplred hy (uiimals. Tlte women’s best neck¬ 
laces offer a good guide to the Tibetan taste in jewelry; enor¬ 
mous lump of blood-red coral; lovely blue tTirfjnoises; huge 
beads of amlicr; ‘Tibetan park.” luc.illy knOM'n as sa. 

These “paris” area kind of oblung-shaped agate, olive-grey 
or cafe au lair in color bur laced with black or cliocolare-colonrd 
veins w<hich pnerally have a white border and are alwav's 
roughly drcular. so that the stone has something of the same 
aspect as a human eye. The value of the "peaiiij” is detcrniiiicd 
by their conformation and by the pattern uf the veins. The com¬ 
monest tj'pcs arc oblong, comprising (as it w-crc) rwo e\'es with 
one ring round each eyeball; if there art rw'o rings, and especial- 
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ly if «nt; of thrai is sUghiiv' scullopcd, the stone’s value k greatly 
increasetL These stones an: vci^- Jiard; a knife inakcs no unpres- 
sion on tliciri. The best are worth a great deal of money, bur 
unfortunately there are a )or of fnkes about. A German traveler 
took home some genuine specimens and lud diem copied and 
nunufaetured in hulk, so tliat today Tiliet is flooded tvirh inii- 
tarion "pearls,” all made (in Germany) of pbstic. 

On the coral market, once dominated by the pisik coral from 
Fonrifjsa, the most popular shade is now hlood-red, which comes 
from Italy. 

You notice the tiartiral good taste of the I'ibutans in even 
their most ordinary belongings: their biff, odd*h>oking bouts, 
ill which leather uf scvcnil different colors is used with the hap- 
picst elftcti their belts and garters, wliose design is always orig- 
utaJ and never ugjyi rheir purses and tinderboxes, overlaid W'ith 
finely worked silver. Ir is the same w'iih their w eapons: the long 
knife which they use for practically everything, the greaf 
broadsword thrust duigonally through their heir, the musket 
tvirh a long forked resr attached to its barrel-cvcrx’thing in this 
jjrimirive armory is treated as an iToft and embellished 
with sitvenvork .and with imcur corid or turr|unke, Even their 
hvinihlesi iiouscliotd Utensils—the nomadV wooden bowl, Ihmo- 
rifnlly sh:i[>eil and often lined wnth silver; the ciianning tcacujss, 
with lids shaped like little pagodas and decorated ivith coral and 
silver; the teapots and the liecr Hagons; the big copper hra/iers 
on which the tea is kept hot; the richly colored carptets; rhe 
simple fiimimn:—the Tibetans allow nothimj ro took dull, let 
alone ugly. \ often used to see, in the kitchen of an ordinary 
tamasc/v', Ivtige, fantastic saucejtans and kettles which, by the 
(jcrffction of their design, ccnitd fairly claim to rank as works 
of arr, 

And of ctiurse one should not forget rhe real, rlic ddilwntc 
works of art: the lifcsi’«; images, the stanietxts of gilded copper, 
tlie splendid paintings on silk, all those inspired manifestatiuns 
of rvIigJDus art of which the \Vcse is hegintiinc to know sainc* 
thing and which pky so duniinant a part in Fiir Fasrem acs- 
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rhcdcs. Tibenn art msy Kavc its roots in the cultures of Chinn 
and Indio, but it lus dct ciopcd a dtstinctK'c and easily' recogntZ' 
able character of its own. There can, I tliinh, be eery fciv races 
tn whom the anistic sense, deriving almost wholly from rc- 
hgioiis inspirtrioit, is so acute and, far from being the preroga¬ 
tive of one small class, is a coaunon heritage of the whule 
community. 


C/Mpt4Tj;. FRONTIER TKOUBLJii; 


It w'ovld not he possible to tell my story, such as it is, without 
some reference to the jtolidcal rclatiuns between Quitese and 
Tibetans in the Ihtle butfer state of Sikang, to the lack of afFec- 
tion (to put it tnildly') of the latter for the former, and to the 
tnabilicv of the Chinese governmcnit to nuintain any form of 
cffccrivc control over the province, A brief surt'cy of tlic history 
of this region may prove helpful to the reader. 

Frandcr troubles arc a chronic form of poUtica] malady all 
oiver the world, and the Sino-Tibetan fronrier provides no ex¬ 
ception to this rub, ^^'c have if on the authority of Chinese 
hisiotians that, a hundred years before the Christian era iKgan. 
the Tibetans had established themselves in the tcrrinjries which 
today form the provmccs of Sihang and Tstnghai. At that time 
Chinese suzerainty was asserted only by the bestowal of Chinese 
tides on the Tibetan chiefroins, whose executive powers were 
not interfered with; this dcticare form of vassabge provided 
a formula which was ctjually saiisfacrory from the point of view 
of imperial prestige and Tibetan independenee. It was not until 
very'much later—the end of the sevenTeenrh century—tliat the 
lemtories w ere anne,ted by the early Manchu emperors in ac- 
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^zordanct with Ehcir policy of umfying the whole of China, and 
even then annesation, though a fact on [»a|Mir, was largely a 
Iktion in priiaice. in rliosc days Btiddhtsni, which had gained 
a strong hold over most of Cctitral Asia, liad been adopted by 
the .Manclio Dynasty as ditir olhcial religion, and the emperors 
even posed as protectors of the I'ibetan Church. 

AitJiough there was a short milirary ciimpaign, .is a resole of 
which Chinese garrisons were established atTutsieniu, af Bataiifj; 
(l* 3 anj, and at key poitvts along the road to Utasa, Peking tor- 
(iwlly rectigni/cd and even proclaimed the Dalai Lama as rlie 
Side temporal sovereign authority in Tibet, rhe Manchus con¬ 
tented themselves with appointing to Uiasa n^■o .sjscciaL com- 
tnhsjoncrs, called in wtiom tverc vc.sted putvers to in- 

lluence decisively the selection of all future remoarnaTions of 
the Dalu Lama, liy way of reparation, the Emperor regularly 
distributed handssHue grants of money to the lamaseries and the 
[<M,-al chief rains. Thew: comparatively urbane relations herween 
the ew'o countries, which had unobtrusively given the Tibetan 
pncstlioud a vested interest in the Qtitusc admintstration, lasreJ 
until the Manchu Dynasty fell, and, while they bsteA Chiitcsc 
am lies from Time to time entered *I ibct on the pretest of pro¬ 
tecting the country ag:unst dMougol invasions from Dzungaria. 
The Sino- Tibetan frontier svas matted by the erection"of a 
pillar on rhe liuin LmI, a pass which lies rtvo and a half 6Ays’ 
travel to the southwest of Batang; from there the frontier tan 
north along a line parallel to, and slightly west of, the Yangtze. 
All the territory to the west of this line was under the direct au¬ 
thority of the Dalai Lama, hut to the east of it the peiiy chief- 
rjins of the local tribes retained, although they paid tribute to 
Peking, a eonssdcnihle me.isiire of independence. 

These arrangemenTs failed to survive the blow dealt, imii- 
recrly, to Oiitia’s padtitm in that parr of the world by the Bric- 
tii!i expedition to TJiau in 1904 . In order to offset the damage 
dorie to their ini'crcsts by the treaty between England and Til>cr, 
the Cliincse set up altonr e^etending westwards the sphere of 
their direct control and began to colonize the country round 
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ihntng, TTic 1 ibetam reacted vigorofisJy. Tlie Chinese gover¬ 
nor was killed on liis way to Oianido aiiii his uniiy pur to Aighr 
afrer an action near Katangj; several nibLsioitaries were idso mur¬ 
dered, and Oiincsc turiuiies vi'erc at a tow ebb n'hcn a special 
ci>mmissbner called Chao Yu-fong appeared on the soeiw. 

Acring w’ith a savagerv’ which cimcd him the iHj(irit|uct uf 
“nic Buicher of Monks,'* he swept down Baung. sacked 
the binascr)', pushed on to Ctwmdo. and, in a series of victonous 
campaigns which Uroughr his army to die gates of Lhasa, rt-cs- 
cahlished order and reasserted QiLiicsc dominacum over Tibet. 
In ty<i9 Ik recommendeJ that Sikang should Ik consrirmed a 
separate province coni]iri 5 mg thirty-sLv stibprefeccores with 
Baraag as the capitaL lids project was not carried out until 
later, and then in a nKHliticd form, for the Qttncsc Kevoluttort 
of 19 ti brought Oiao's career to an end and he was shortly 
afrcrw'srds assassinated by his compatriots. 

rile troubled early years of the Chinese Republic saw' the 
rcl>cllioii of inoiit of the criburari' chieftains, a number of 
pitched Irattlcs licrwccn Chinese and TilKtans, and niany 
strange happenings in wdiich tragedy, comedy, and (of course) 
religion all had a pm to play. In 1914 Great Briiain, China, and 
Tibet met at the conference rabte to rrj' and restore peace, hut 
this conclave broke up after failing to reach agreement on the 
fundamental quest bn of the Sim*-‘nhet.'in frontier. This, since 
about ipj8, has been rccognirxd for practical purposes as fol¬ 
lowing the cotiise of the Upper Yangtze, In these years the 
Chinese had too many other preoccupations to bodier about re¬ 
conquering Tiber, Ilow'cver. things gradually quieted down, 
and in 1927 the province of Sikang was brought into being, but 
ir consisted of only twenty-seven subprcfccturcs instead of the 
rliirty-six ^'isiiilizcd by the man who conceived the idea. Qiina 
had lost, in the course of a decade, all the territory which the 
Butcher had ovemui. 

Since then Sikang has been relatively peaceful, but this shorr 
synop*^ of the province’s lustorv' makes it easy to understand 
how precarious this state of affairs is bound to be, Chinese con- 
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trol w;js linle more ihan ncnninal; 1 ^^asofien ro have HrsC'hand 
experience o£ its ineffectiveness. In order to govern a territory 
of (his kind it is not enough (o station, in tsolitted villiigcs sepa¬ 
rated from each other by many days* journey, a fetr nnimpres- 
sive olhciab and a handful of ragged soldiers. The 'ribetans 
completely disregarded the Ghincse adminisrrarion and obeyed 
only their own chiefs. One very simple fact illustrares die mie 
status of Sikang's Oiinese rulers: nobody in the province would 
accept CItinese currentys and the o^cials, unable m buy any¬ 
thing with tliclr money, were forced to subsist by a process of 
barter. 


Cifwprer iS. lUEMENTS OF BUDDl-USM 


KANCTiitG is rightly called "The Clateway to Tibet,’* Tlicrc can 
be ver%’ few other places in the world where the transition be¬ 
tween two races, ttvo cultores, and two religions b made so 
brusquely. 

On the way from Yaan to Kangiing one passes nothing but 
Chinese villages, hears nothing but Qiinese spoken, sees only 
Chinese temples. The few Tibetans that one meets are rranslents 
who have made the journey to Yaan to buy tea bur are eager 
to get back to the mountains and valleys of their hunicland. 
Bur once one b west of Kangiing, he has finished with China. 
Henceforth only Tibetan b spoken, only Tibetans arc lo be 
seen, Even the landscape alters. The religloiu; monuments are 
all Buddhist, the temples arc all lamaseries; Qiinese mottev 
ceases to circulate, and the only Chinese one meets arc oUtciab 
or soldiers or little mcrchnnTs. all seemingly lost in a land which 
they do not understand and in which they keep to rhcmselvcs. 
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Uving JA (he Chinese f^ion, liaving as little as possible to ilo 
with the weiti:! and (to them) barbarous world ar«?und thciu. 
beings isolated and benighted in (he empt\‘ hnincnsir)' of the 
high plateaus. 

Kangting is the point at which cw’o worlds touch. It Is a good 
place to make one's first direct cuntairr with the religion which 
has left so deep a mark upon the life of Tibet, Its streets are full 
of red-robed lamas; in and ;iround the town are dozens of lama¬ 
series. with their white cbdnens and their ptaycr plays^ and 
often, in the silent hoiiis of darkness, you hear the long, low 
blasts of the great ceremonial trumpets and the melancholy 
notes of the oboes. This music, so sad and yet so simple, seems 
to express the ven- sfiul of Tibet. 

(t is a counny' where religion rules men’s minds, pcr\'ades and 
shapes their lives. U is no exaggeration to say that l1bci is, c.vcep( 
perhaps for India, the most religious country in tltc w'urld. One 
cannot attenipt to describe it u ithour describingrhe jnain essen¬ 
tials of its faith. 

l^amaLstn. which exists only in Tibet and Mongolia, is a spe¬ 
cialized form of religion, an offshoot of the main corpus of the 
Buddhist faith. Although it differs greatly, especially in e.'cter- 
nals, from Buddliism as practiced in Ceylon, Cambodia, and 
elsewhere, it derives its virtuc^however dbsimilar its rites and 
even its beliefs m,ay he—from the same source: from rhe doc¬ 
trines of Buddha and from die fundamental principles which he 
himself laid down, 

Buddha {who was, it is perhaps hardly necessary to point out, 
areal person) lived in India in the se\*cnih century n.c. CJnlike 
most men who have founded a religion, he never claimed to lie 
cither an emissary ora son of the Deity, but only a human being 
who—having, unaided, solved the problems of sorrow and de¬ 
liverance—dedicated his life to shmng this secret ssath his fel¬ 
low men. Ir was onlv* later that his disciples deified him. ThU 
problem of delivemnee. which obsesses the Hindu mind, is 
linked with the equally fundamental idea of ermsmigrarion. 
The life we live is nor the gift of a god, but merely an episode 
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in a scijuvnce i>L diiTcrcaT lit’cs. -jn iiutallined t in an endJess serial. 
We have lived iicforc, we shall Jive agattn from birth to the 
death which follows it, from death to another birth, the thread 
of our personal existence runs on, linking each life to the next. 

Tire s<a]u«ice of these lives is not tortuiious. It is controticd 
by the law of itjrtfmt, which is merely an extension to the Imma¬ 
terial world of the law of caitsality, which has long been rceog- 
ni/ed in the material one. In each life a man's share of grief and 
jo\' is detennined by the arnouni of good or evil ilwt he did in 
the life before it, and tiis conduct in liis current life will decide 
the kind of existence which will follow it. In this way happiness, 
f>r the failure to acliievc it, arc due, not to ihc arbitrary' decrees 
of a god, hut to a man's own actions. I his is a rational and a con¬ 
soling creed, wholly free—since it makes us directly res|Tonsible 
for cor own destinies—from the apathy and fatalism which are 
often charged against it. A third conception, characteristic of 
.md iinegral to Buddhism, Ls merely the rationalization of some¬ 
thing which everyone can see for himsclt, to wit, that suffering 
Is iidicFcnt in life, is indeed one of life's chief characteristics, 
doif([ing oiu: footsteps from the moment of birth to the moment 
of death, despite fleeting and illusory moments of happiness. If 
a man believes that suffering is a pan of life and that for him— 
since he is alwav's going t<t be reincarnated after death—suffer¬ 
ing will never cease, lie has the strongest of niurivcs to escape 
from this terribk trcadmilL to achieve salvation by meritorious 
conduct which wall progressively' lessen his burdens in the 
future. 

Buddlta W'a.s aide to bring to the problem of man’s unending 
dilemma a lucid and precise solution, because he discerned the 
starting point of the chain of cause and effect which leads from 
one life of suffering to the next, llvis starring point is desire. 
Every desire inspires action to satisfy it t every action involves a 
man in fresh contacts with the world, and these awake new de¬ 
sires. At death it desire—the desire for more life—which 
launches the vital spark iiuo another existence and keeps the 
Treadmill turning. To achieve deUvctoncc a man must suppress 
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Jus desires; with rhcni wilt go the desire for more life. Wlieii he 
is complctcty detathed from rhe world, he will stop livingi^ as a 
lamp which has run our of oil stops burning, i lc will have at¬ 
tained the supreme tranquiUiTy of nirvana, free from desire and 
free, equally, from the penalties ai:rcud4inr on rebirth, 

Tliis doctrine^ the core oj Buddhisi ttMching, was hound ro 
leave the great mass of liclkvcrs unsadstied, for only a select 
fesv of them could attain sidvation. and its rjilicr arid asceticism 
repressed die human heart's instinctive longing for mysteries 
and inorv'ck So, about the beginning of the Oiiisnan crti, a new 
form of Buddhism, Ifnfnvn ss “‘riie Grear Vehicle,” emerged. 
The former conecprion of the wise man striving to attain nir- 
%'ana W'os replaced by iJiat of the Budlitsairva, a being who re- 
nouncea the pe,ice of mrv'iula to devote himself to the salvation 
of manidiid by ralting on himself the burden of their sufTcKngs. 
1 Ilia goal could be reached by all, whether they were monks or 
mere hivmcn. 

Hiiddltisnt continued to evolve and dev dug untiL in about 
the fifth orsi.'Ctb century A.D.,a new Vehicle wasrccocni/cd— 
die lantric Vehicle or \’'cluclc of the Diniiiond. .Mrhuugh 
W’estcni minds find Its conception disconcerting, tc was in fact 
the logical outcome of centuries of religious speculation. When 
one has grasped that the world is a void, that norhing exists ex- 
cepr thought, and tJiat thought k die ALsulme and the world 
only its tcBccdon, one is drawn to die conclusion that nil the 
phenomena of the cewnios are closely inccrrckccd. Prayers arc 
no longer €>fFcrcd to a divinitj- svho is distinct froin minltind, 
for manhind Lspart of the Absolure, hence (he practice, during 
meditarion, of visuait^ng i divinitj," in order to identify oneself 
vtHth ir. This accounts for the niulttpiicitjv of the Tibemn gods. 
Ignorant people believe in their reality and credit them with 
powers for good or evil, but enlightened people <anii there are 
many in Tibet) know that they are only on illuson, and thus in 
accordance with traditional ESuddiiist doctrine. 

From this conception derive various rites which often seem 
ridiculous to Westerners. Tantrism, like Bralunanism, hm al- 
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ways atxribvitBd a magicaJ significanct to certain mystical pat¬ 
terns and formulas. These are reprtxluced in speech or in wrir- 
ing all over Tibet. Since ail the phenunicna of the cosmos are 
comprehended in rhe Absolute^ every gesture and every' word 
makes an impact on its totality. ^Vords have die power of in¬ 
due nemg tivc world, and, if the formulas are repeated with the 
r^d hiicd on their true meaning, tliey act a;$ agents of the crea- 
tiv'e imagination. 

U isf not even necessary to speak die formulas, for the wrineti 
wordtsnoliBSpowcrfulthaiithe spoken, andihisisthe jitstifics- 
tion for what VVcsteniers call wheels.*' The lama who 

turns liijf prayer wheel is not praying himselff he is releasing die 
power contained in the fomiui^ printed on the w'heel. Tiiis 
power can he released even if the lama is thinking about nothing 
at all, even indeed if the wheel is turned by the wind or by 
ntnning' water. 

TTic doctrines of the Tantric \'^chic!e donitnated the form 
of Buddhism whieli was introduced into Tiber in the sei’enth 
ccnruiy'. What son of conditions did it find there.* Ir is obvious 
that a people’s menrahry and religious Ijdicfs arc iniluenced bv 
the sort of country they live hi and rhe son of life they lead 
there. Btnldhism could never develop in Tibet along the same 
lines as in the warm, benign clunate of Ceylon. Tibet is like no 
other counriy' in the w orld; for tliosc wlio do nut know it, it is 
iiiipossible to form a just conception of its grandeur, of the wild 
irnmensity of its desolate uplands, its inuuntain peaks, its tre- 
mendaus gorges. Ap.irt from a few populated valleys, ir is a 
vaciium. a bare protruberance on the eanh’s crust where man, 
encompassed by the hostile forces of nature, is a mere cipher. 

Hie country had, before the seventli century, developed 3 
form of religion well suited to the needs of its scattered popula¬ 
tion of mountaineers and herdsmen. Tliis was shamanUm, rhe 
worshiiJ of good and had spirits, who had to he honored or pro- 
pitiarcci sacrifices. So Biiddhbm, when it came to Tibet, 
mer with strong opposition; tJte demons of shamanism were 
strong enough to prevent the new cult from spreading. Bud- 
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lihisiii niighi, itidccd, Itavc dbapjjcarcd alEOgcxher had nut Kiitg 
Kri^Tong’tlct-san, in A,u. 747, sunimosicti frora India tfic fa* 
nicus readier Padma Sambhavtii a leading exponent of the I an* 
trie doctrines. This sage was n prent magician. Amted with lib 
ritual scepter* lictinbarkcJ on an all-out campaign against ihe 
CN'il spirits and in the end got the better of them; but be realized 
that it was tiojjeless to tty and cure the I ibetans of their taste 
for the supernatural, and thus Lamsism came into being as a re¬ 
sult of the fusion of Tanrric BudJhisni with shamanism, Padnia 
Sambhaea Ijcing to this day regarded as its founder. 

One of the institutions of Larnoism which is impcrfecily iin- 
dersttKjd in the West is what gtnentlly, but mbleadingly, 
call the Living llmidhas. This h a meaningless appclhcioo. 
These beings are Trjti^kus^ or mamfcstaiions in human gubc of 
pcrvmages-men or gtids—who have left the world. Although 
this conceprion is an ancient one in Buddhist lore. Living Biid- 
dbas were not tiflieiallv recognized until the seven teem h centu¬ 
ry. when the fifth Dalai Lama discovered, under divine guid¬ 
ance, that he ^vas the rdneamanor of Chentew, long venerated 
3% the savior of Tibet. Tlie Panchen [.ama, head of the great 
mona.steiy^ of Tiashi Lump, was idcnriJied as the auanadon of 
another famous Ittidhisittva called Eupam^, and before bmg 
cverv lamasery w'os presided over by a 7 rjir-^Wt'whoivas ehlier 
the reincarnation of a wcll-knou-n lusrorical figure or. more 
modestly, of the lost abbot of the pLice. The Uvitig Buddhas 
are almost atwavs men of great benignin^ deeply vctsetl in Bud- 
dhht lore. 1 formed a M-arra friendship with several of them. 
There is ni> rivaliv berween the various sects of lamas. They 
ore gen end ly differeotbred only by the identity of their foun¬ 
ders, by their clioice of a protccKve divinity', or by some nicety 
in their interpretation of Jootrine. They do nor compete with 
each orher, and Ijimaisin has never been rent by the dbputts, 
let alone by thcsangumar)* wars, wliich have sullied the hbrory 
Ilf the Chrisiiin Churches. 

The last peculiarits’ of Lamaism is the politico-social nature 
which ir confers on religion and for which no analog)' oan Ik 
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found elsewhere in the world. The life of tt'Crj' Tibetiin i$ dom¬ 
inated by rcJigious preoccupations. Me is cMweious of being 
Surrounded by deinons who can be appeased by certain rites and 
ceremonies. Only the lamas kivc the knowledge and the author- 
ii>' to perform rfvese, and this gives them a status of supremacy. 
Moreover, in a country so sparsely poputated, the lainaseiics are 
far the most imporront communal centers, often houdng several 
thousand monks. The average Tibetan rod'll consists of a large 
monasKry with a few I'tcasants' houses and a market clustering 
round it. The lanuseries arc rich, and when a pe;isanc needs but¬ 
ter or rriwrpii orsilveri the lamas are always ready to help him. 
It was therefore inei'itablc tliar. in a coonny organized on feu¬ 
dal lines, power should liave been concentrated in the hands of 
rhe leaders of these great religious coitvmuniries. Tlicy have used 
their |TOwcr wisely and humanely, Til>ct, where social harmony 
prcx’ails and wars have been rare, deserves to rank as one of the 
best governed countries b the world. 


Part Four 

CARAVANS AND LAMAS 


Chapter tj, BRICK TEA AND TSAA1PA 


t IIAll been in Kangring for three weeki; anti luul sdll« in spite of 
strenuous efforts, failed to get in touch with a caravan bound 
for Kantse, the next dcstinatiun of inipomttcc on my tuutc. 
The spring is the wontc posstble season for traveliiig in Tibet, It 
had been raining and snowing solidly for a tormight, and the 
mounniinit were once more covered with a thick white mantle. 
All caravans were held up at the foot of the l laitsuslun, a pass 
which lies a fetv days* travel north of Kangiing, The weather 
w8$noc parricolarly oofd-thc temperature was only a degree or 
two below frecKing-bur it was chilly and iliunp and thorougldy 
disagreeable, 

I made the mt>st of the delay by pwtng long visics to the 
tamascrics in the towm they were the first I had seen, and every'* 
thing about them wxs of interest. In all there arc seven at Kang- 
ling, bur none of them i$ parricularh’' important, as the largest 
only houses sixty monks, a rriviuJ total by Tibetan standards. 
Twf» of the lamaseries belong to the Gelupa sect, two to the 
Sakyapa, and three to the Gnimapa. Tlib last sect, **the Seer of 
the Did Ones,'* goes hack to Padma Samhhava, the founder of 
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Lamaism, and lias never l^ccn refortned. The Sakvapas, ivho 
date from the eleventh ctntur^', tjijoj^ed at one dmc a period of 
great prosperit)’, when thetr chief lama waji the icmporsl niler 
of 1 iber, Tlic Gcltipa, or A^imious,’' sect was reformed in the 
lli teenrh cennirj* by T song^kha-pa and ts today the most pow- 
trfuJ in niict, for both the Dalai Lama and the Panchen Lanta 
belong to it. 

It is a foUacy to suppose that Tsong-kha-pa wanted to con* 
t err l^amaisni back to orthodox Buddhism. Ke tncrcly tried to 
carry out the dESCipIinaty refontis M'liich were necessary at tliar 
period. He niudc celibacy coinpulsruy for the whole priesthood’, 
up fill then, in the unrefontied sects, only those who had been 
ordttned were sworn to chastity, the lesser clergy' Itcing allowed 
to tnarry. Othenvisc the doctrinal and ricual differences be¬ 
tween the rcfomicd and the unrcformetl sects are insignificant. 
People SCImcfimcs refer to the Gelupas as “Yellow Limas'’ atjd 
to the rest as Red Lamas ''v this, too. is a fallacy. All prints, 
tvhatever Seer they belong to, wear the same garments of coarse 
material, brick-red or gafner-red in color; these cfinsisr of a 
volumirtmis rol>e tied round the waist with a woolen girdle, a 
sleeveless jacket which leaves the arms hare, a togililtc vestment 
called the and the usual heavy Tibetan boots. The head is 
closely shaved and Is generally bare, though during rimal ol>- 
sert'ances a hat is worn; it is only by' the color of this hat diat 
the refonned sects, who wears yellow one. mn be disrioguished 
from the unreformed, who wear a red one. 

On \tarch ii Father Van appeared at the mission with rwo 
Tibetans who were starring out with a caravan to Kantsc next 
day. .After the usual Irargaijiinc, I arranged to travel with then*, 
and liuly next morning, after saying gt>od-by to rite ktmilv 
niissJonaries at the North Gate, i climbeil onto my overloaded 
pony and rode olT at the far-from-spanking pace which yidts 
imptwe on those who travel with them. 

^ A fair number of F.iiropean trav'etcra have come up t« Kau«f- 
dng from Swchst-an or Vimnan ro sniff the air of nbet; but for 
them Kangring w'as a goal, .1 terminns, and few have ventured 
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btryond it tdong the lonely trails rJiat lead to the Tibetan up¬ 
lands. For even fewer has Kangting reptesentetU not the end, 
but the beginning of an adventure. Once you are outside die 
Nonh Gate, you say good-by to Chinese dvili/atum and its 
amcnincs and you begin to lead a different kind of life alto- 
gctltcr. Although on paper the wide TCfritorics to the north of 
the city form part of the Oiiuesc provinces of Sikang and 
Tsinghai, the real frontier between China and Tibet runs 
through Kangting, or perhaps just ounade it. The empirical line 
whicli Chinese cartographer, more concerned with prestige 
than with accuracy, draw on their map hears no tcluriou to 
reality. 

It is perfectly obvious that, in an ethnological, a religious, and 
a lingiiisric sense, these two provinces form prt of Tiber, and 
their geographical affinity to that country k no less apparent^ 
The great mountain ranges and the high plateaus ^thich form 
the watersheds «f the A’alung, ihe Yangrze, the Salween, and 
the Mekong extend avtthout any major vartaiinns, and at 
toughiy the same altifttcic as that of central 1 diet, until at last 
they meet the fortnidjibte harrier of the Mimalay-is. In the same 
wav the dcseiTS of Tsinghat foreshadow the ernptj', snow- 
covered uplantk of Western l ilict, Voii have only to look at 
the map of Central Asia to recognize the cscitrial geographical 
unitj' of the whole land tnass of Tibet, and to sec how uniffcial 
are the political hountlarics whicb inait has sought to impose on 
it. No frontier Iwa been more often drawn and redrawn than 
that berween Tibet proper and those parts of it annexed by 
Oiinfl, for the ^pk reason that this frontier cojrcspmds to 
nothing at all, its only purpose being to separate, in the light of 
arbitraiy aiul ephemeral political considerations, a pipularion 
of which alt otlicr considerations empltasize the fimdaineiital 
unity. 

[ was thinking of all this as I set out along the mail which fot- 
Imvs the bank of the TseOtu.The road is reasonably well main- 
rained, for it leads to some hot springs, about Bve miles fmtti 
Ivangting, which are a favorite resort of the Chinese. Here a few 
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dilapidated pavilions liousc botlis full of cxtrcincly hot and sill- 
pimrotis water. Tl»e concrete walls of a deserted roadhouse 
wert l>cginninE: to crumble, afflicted by that tnysterious rot 
which seems to attack all modem buildings in China. 1 crossed 
the river by a wooden bridge and found that the road came to an 
end on the furtlicr bank-or dwindled, rather, to a mule track, 
very piemresque and very rough, iTie first comer hid the road¬ 
house Iroiti view, and with ir, unregretred by me, disappeared 
oil trace of the civiliaarion of which it was tlte unati'ractive 
s^anbol. 

1 caught up inrh tlic caravan just as it was lialdng for the 
nlglu. Tills was my first camp with Tibetans; ] thoroughly en¬ 
joyed it, and was inittated into the age-old routine which from 
then on was so largely to dominate ittv life, 

They had stopped at a grassy srretch Ijodtlethe river liank, and 
thcantinals were quickly relieved of their U»adsand [lacksadJlcs. 
The yaks, nudes, and ponies wandered olT in search of gracing, 
rhe men stacked the loads so tltat they lonued a wall around 
three sides of a w|uarc; since they wcre'all composed of bales of 
brick tea, vciy compact and synimcrrical. the wall (T-ave ex¬ 
cellent shclrer from the wind, \tcanwhile one of itie Tibetam 
had drawn water from the river, another had collected firewood 
and dried yak s dung, and a third was making a fireplace with 
three big stones, in no rime at all. a great caldron of tea was 
brewing. 

I was consrantly amazed by rhe skill with which the carivan- 
nicn got a fire going whatever the conditions were, even if it 
was pouring with tain and the wood was damp. With their 
f inderlxor. an indispensabte item of equipment in lUiet, they 
lit a bundle of moss wdiich they had carefully kept dry, then 
brought a huge pair of leather bellows in to action, and very soon 
rite flaiUM were crackling ,way. Vali dung, which they iiwd 
whenever there w’as no wood to be liaJ, U'a nplemlld form of 
fnci, burning with a clear and steady llame. Brick tfci is made 
by methods only distantly related to those employed in China 
or Cndon. When the water b<fils, a great handful of the stulf is 
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cmniblcd inw it and allowed to stew for bctis-cen five and ten 
m'lnutcii, until the ^vholc infusion is so fipacjtie that it ionics aimosi 
black. At tiiis sragea pinch of sail is added; the Tibetans always 
put salt, never sugar, in their tea. I have been toid that they 
sonictiiues add a little soda, m order to give tlie iKverage a 
pinkish tinge, but T never sow diis done in Sikang. ^'heJi’ very 
seldom, on the other hand, drink tea wthouc butter iu 11 tf you 
:irc at home, you empty the saucepan into a hig wooden chuiTJ, 
straining the tea througit a colonder made of reed or hoEiseltur. 
Then you drop a large lump of buuer into it, and, after being 
vigorously stured, thh brew is transferred to a huge copjicr 
tcajiot and put on a bta7jer to keep it hot, hen you arc travel- 
inn, you do not normally take a chum with you, so evcry’one 
fills his wooden liowl witli tea. scoojm a piece of butter our of 
a basket, puts it in the bowl, stirs the misturc gently with his 
finger, and, finally, drinks the tea. 

Apart from ten, tsatftpj is the staple, indeed often the only, 
diet of the Tibetans, h b a kind of flour (uaJe from roasted bar¬ 
ley. litis li how you eat it, You leave a little buttered tea in ihc 
bortoiti of your bowl and put a big dollop of tjOffipi on top of 
it. You stir gently with the forefinger, then knead u-ith the hand, 
meanwhile twisting voiir liowl round and round until y'ou Jin- 
ish up witJi a Urge, diuiiplingUke olijcct which you proceed 
to ingest, washing it down with more tea. 1 he whole operation 
demands a hlgli degree nf manual desicriry. and you need a 
certain amount of practical experience before you can pidgc 
correctly Iiou^ much goes with how much ten. L'ntil 

you get tJicsc ptfipottions right the end product is apt to mm 
into cither a lump of desiccated dough or else a seniiliquid p.uitc 
svbtch sticks to your fingers, Soniciimes you lace this prepara¬ 
tion wiili 3 form of powdered milk, made from curds which 
have bcftn dried in the siin. 

’l*hc whole pioccis, in a country where nobody ItotherB much 
alvjut w-asliing, lias the incidental advantage that, however 
dirty your iv.mds may be when you embark on it, they' are gen- 
cmliy quite clean by the rime you have done, In the early stages 
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tiiy tsmtpa ^V3S mwcd far me by !£Me, ilic Chincsc-Tibetan* 
abunginaj half-breed who combined the duties of cook, servaor, 
and groom, and I used to be a} 3 }ial!ed w hen J saw the splendid 
fclloii- Uncsulijig my staple diet with tJic same jjair of bands 
(never in any circtmisumccs washed) which he ikstd for blow¬ 
ing his nose, collecting yak dung, scratching his head, squashing 
bee. and many orberfunctiDtiai purposes. Bur after a bh/when i 
had come to terms with my new \v^y of life, it seemed the most 
natural thing in the wwld. And anyhow'^ it was not long before 
1 was mi^ng my own frirmpij. 


a».tpftT is, Ti-rr: spfll of jara 


b.i.lE, sgTccable rascal, liad been engaged for me bv Father 
^ an. I Tc spokeno Fiinipejn language and this ieft me no excuse 
for not learning the dialect of Sihang. I had studied classical 
Tlwtan rri France, and it was of course invalnalde for reading 
IJuddliisr rexes or ctmvcrwng wliJi Iramcd kmas. Bur the patois 
o the camvanmen Imre little resemblance to pure Tibetan, and 
now 1 had to set about mastering it. 

Darkness had fallen when w’c finished our meal that first 
nighr, but we siayed on for a little while round the fire, talking 
and mioltmg <iur pipes, Tlie caravan was made up of lamas U- 
longtng to ofie of the lower finders of the priesthood, who were 
taking a consignment of tea to the monasTer>* of Kanese, wmie 
of It for the useof the monks ami some for theiV own commercial 
purposes. In Tibet rliis sort of active intcresr in trade is perfectly 
compatildc with .1 life stedicared to religion, although it Ls true 
that you will never find a high-ranking lama enguged in such 
emciprises. They are left to junior priests who in this respect 
rulml much the same purposes as the lay hr or hers in Eutoucan 
monasrcfics. Fhmugliout the journey, as a matter of fact, my 
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conipamum were lircsscil as laymen; it wsk only when got 
to Kantserhat thcypvn: on their robes and J re^zed their true 

I had. however^ already liecn iiiiprc^d by rlicir piety. Otir 
leading mule bare tlie religious emblem which is assuciatcei with 
Catal ans and which consists of a big ball of multicolored bits 
of cloUi wiUi liacrcd texK printed «ni tlicin and a staff i^ith a 
trident on the end of it, its rhree prongs representing tlie Bud¬ 
dhist trinity’ of BuddJta, Dltamia (the l.aw). and Songha triie 
Communin’), (n camp diis tutelary' emblem w'as placed on top 
of the loads. The lamas never drank tea without raking a ladle 
and scattering a few drops towards each of the five iparrers of 
the Universe (the fifth is its ccntcrl. Every morning they made 
a burned offering of srrottgly scented lictbs to the gods; every 
evening the singsong chanting of their prayers lulled me to 
sleep as I lay beside them round the campfire. 

The process of retiring for the niqlit is nor, in Tibet, a cutn- 
ples one. You spread cut on the gnnind some coarse felt rugs 
which by iLjy serve as padding unticr the picksaddics of the 
yaks; then yfcju undo the woolen belt with which vour sbn//a 
is buckled at tite Mukt and be down, using the as tied- 

clothes, VVhen It rains, you merely pull asaildleclorh nr a sheep¬ 
skin over your tienl. I was not, at that stage, snffidently 
hardened to sleep out of doors in wet cluthcs. and 1 u-as glad 
to rate refuge every evening in my little tent, which ivas pitched 
on the outskirts of our camp. Evcrj'onc ivas soon fast asleep, 
leaving only the mastiffs to keep guard; these were chained np 
nearthelodtk 

J found tliE next two days a liit iff an ordeal. A fine rain, 
which soon changed to snow, fell relentlessly, and niy raincoat 
did not protect me from being soaked and frozen as I rode 
slow'ly along. One of my "Jlbetan boi>ts tiad rubbed rny Ticel. 
so it was out of the question to keep warm hy walking. Tlie 
going got very difliciitr. Tlie track comisted of a sort of stair- 
ww cut out of the rock whieh zigzagged up and doivn the 
mountainside, and the animals could make only very' slow 
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progress. My pack horse Iost Ilia balance and Pushed op at the 
bociom of 3 ravmc, and wv had to take his load olf to get him 
up to the rraefc again. The whole caravan moved at a snail's 
pace, far the anhiials were always hunching and stopping alto¬ 
gether on paiticYiliirly dif^culr sectium of the crack, and e very- 
one had to wait until the muleteers sorted things out and got 
tltcm moving again. Our caravan comiste J of only wenty-ru'o 
nuiles and punks, but we traveled for several huiirs in coinponv 
with another caravan of some forty' yaks. It is quite common 
for two smallish parries, such as tjiirs were, to join forces so as 
to be better able to look after themselves if anything untoward 
uccuts. 

VV'e passed a little village, after which the track became even 
harder to iiegotiaic. Two of our mules, completely exhausted, 
foundered and could not get up again. They were unloaded 
ami we cried to get them on their feet, but after a scries of at¬ 
tempts liad failed it was obvious that they were done for, and 
the pour cnsirures wen; left by the side of the path to add their 
bones to the countless whitening skeletons with whidi 'ribciati 
trails are strewn. 

Snow now lay evert'where, and we niovcd fons'ard riirougli 
a mltr so dctiM one could not even sec the head of the caravan. 
F.vcry now and then one gat a gibiipse of a towering mck face 
plastered with snow or of a tremendous chasm—a wild, forbid¬ 
ding, ass'c-inspifing sight, iVbout noon hath the going and the 
weather imp roved; the snow fell less implacably, the siin shone 
palely through it. We halted in a wide, grassy glade. I d eared a 
space in the snow and pitched my tent. I was frosten and ex¬ 
hausted but soon, to my great relief, the sun came out brightly 
and S was aide to warm myself and dry my clinhcs. 

Tlic next day we stayed M'hcre we were, for the snow lay 
deep and barred our W'ay, Tlie weather continued ro improve, 
cvcrj'thtng dried out, and 1 spent a pleasant day sun-harhing and 
improving my command of Tibetan with the help of lilie. I also 
managed to establish diplomaric relations with the two enor¬ 
mous black mastiffs attached to the caravan. 
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Jn rhc cnit \v« spent three ddY-s in ihx« gJndc, beciuse the am- 
mals had n'andered oif into the hills in search of grazing and the 
men lutd a hard job roundmg them up. It was a miracle to me 
how they managed to coUecr them all. .■\hcad of us, in the 
direction of the Jata pass, we could see a high mouniatn with 
a jagged peak. Tlic camp was a delightful place, and the lamas 
u'cre the gayest and friendhcsi companions imaginable. Several 
ttincs a day they colkcted round the lire, drank buttered tea, 
and then chanted their slow litanies wliiJe the men of the other 
cam van tuld their beads. 

But at last, on the e%'ening before our depamire, the animals 
were rounded up and hobbled to a long yak-hair rope. A Ti¬ 
betan lit some aromatic herbs, put them in a big copper ladle, 
and ivenr around all the animals as tliough ^eith a censier. At 
dawn sve set off for the paw. The weather fine and the 
track, winding through little wootls and stretches of heatfi, was 
a great impro^xrnent on the previous stage. All of a sudden I 
saw ahead of us the noble peak which we had first sighted from 
niir camp in the glade. It made me eager to reach the top of the 
high pass which we were sEuwlv appro:ichIiig at the end of the 
valley. We camped at a height of about twelve thousand feet, 
near a huge mass of nxrk scarred hy crevices .md rising to a 
summit which was hidden hy the mist. Ahead of us lay the path 
leading up to the pass. Another trail, which forked off to cite 
right, led to Tanpa, and a small party of Chinese entries fol¬ 
lowed it. They were the last men of their race that 1 was to see 
for a long time. We had left China far behind, and were in a 
counrrv where nobody, since rherc were ponies and yaks to do 
the job, saw much point in aaing as a bcisr of burden. 

We moved off again at sis o’clock on April 19 under a cloud¬ 
less sky. The night had been cold but soon, by way of Indirect 
compensation, the glaciers of Minya Konka were incandescent 
against a background of deep blue. I found good going on the 
frozen snow and kept ahead of the caravan; the animals floun¬ 
dered in the trampl^ slush along the track. ( reached the neck 
of the pass about half-past eight and climlicd a knoll which 
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overlutiked the paih. UchiiiiJ nit* under ihis aiiiauitg sk)*. tlie 
carivmt wound in a daik and tennotis file across a smooth,liuiir- 
Icss c,Nj)anbc of snow. In front of mo, the great peak of Jara nn- 
veiJed the frozen mask of her nonli face. 1 $halj never forget 
tliat sight, 

A little frozen bke glittered in the sunshine, U*e climbed i 
second, higher pass, and found on top of it a !a-tsa, a reUgious 
monument which is a fairii liar sight on rhe trails of Tibet. It con¬ 
sisted of a huge cairn of stones, most of them carved with the 
inevitable Om paJ-ywi' brtm. Aluhicolored pennons, 

prill ted with BiidJliist tests, ilew from tall lances prujecting 
from the top of the caim, and round its liasc were strewn the 
skulls of animals and the horns of sheep .and vaks. One was 
consninrly' nolicirtg the importarit part played' by aiiLiials in 
Lamiism. We conscientiously conformed with custom, which 
dciiuinds that everyone as ht cTosuKi rhe pass must add a stone 
to the cairn. As they did this, the Tibetans scattered lundfuls 
of scnijis of ppct to the four winds | stamped on each w-as a 
tepresenratlon of /w»g-rj, the legendary horse who carries on 
his back the Jewel of Jewels and isaehann in whose protective 
efficacy everyone believes. At the same time they sent echoing 
round rhe mouuTains the great cr\' of joy and gtatittide, *'Cha~ 
ro-ji), rcf’u-ic/)jWo/” which inciin.s *Jiotnagc to all the gods,*' 
There was something very touching about the devotion i>f these 
sunplc men to deities w ho symbolized the brent hostility of a 
harsh, cruel world. 

On the far side «f the paw we began to drop down, first over 
grass}' slopes where snow' still nmsked the path, throng|i a gorge- 
like valley. To rhe left, our view of die great mountain became 
sreadit}' clearer and we could sec the tremenduus ice walls oti 
its norrhem face. Geographers know it as Jara, the highest peak 
to the north of Minya Konka, but the Tibetans aUvays call it 
Sha-dja-ra. Presently die path once more l«camc steep and 
rough, another of those rock sraircases of which the caravan 
made lieavy weather. Tlicre were places where w< bad to lead 
the animals one by one across particularly slippery stretches. 
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llic valley tiere was daiscjy wooded, Uuc after several hours 
of dilHculc going we ctncrgctl into a much wider one, down 
which ran the Pan-cho, Crossing this, we halted and made tsimp 
on a grassy terrace shaded by txetis. 

It was 3 lovely place, The {jcaccful river valley was dominated 
by serrieij rmks of maun tains, W'hich suetche'd to the horizon 
and reminded me of the Pyrenees, bur srmight alicad of us 
cv'ciy thing else was hiorted out by die great north face of Jara, 
Its beautifully proportioned peak is a huge, ice-ctad pj’rariud, 
fringed with cornices and linked by gigantic buttresses of rock 
to the moraines above tlie paak. To the right, the crest is rockier 
auJ less prccipiEotis, but tiic nurrli face plunges sheer down in 
one aw'e'inspiring wall of ice, scarred by fCfucs and furrowed 
by couloirs t ro finisli up among the spraw^ling debris in the liot- 
toni tif our valley, only a short dl*iEancc from the camp. 

We were lucky in tlic w'cathcr; ihc tow-ering |>c3k stood our 
with extjuisite effect against the deep blue sJsy. 1 bad pitched 
my tent under a tree and could Itavc stayed tlicrc forever, feast¬ 
ing my cyeson a spectacle w’hich evoked so many mouimiluecr- 
ing memories. The air w-as dr^' and stimukriTig. It was a joy to 
watch the play of sunlight oil the mountain topi, the shadow 
deepening on the great wall of ice beneath them. I was attacked 
by the mild dementia to which mountaineers are sio vulnerable, 
and spent hours w'orking out possible lines of attack on this 
tinctiinbcd jKnik, 1 felt prctti’^ sure that a well-trained, wcll- 
ei|iiippcd party could get to the top, and uric or two of the ap¬ 
proaches looked as though they ought not to lie unduty diffiadr, 
though It would he an esacting climb at that grear height. To¬ 
wards evening, clouds came down and hid tile tantalizing 
summit. 

The jonmey dtiwm that valley a rest cure. The path 
wound through the woods or dawdled across lowland where 
the spring flowers were beginning to appear, I often stojiped 
to lotik back at Jara, for I was under the mtntnram's spdl-, framed 
lieiween the wails of the valley, it seemed to gain in maicstv' as 
we got further away from it. Ac last the valley twisted, we 
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crossed the fiver by an old mossy wooden bridge, and Jara was 
seen no more. For a long u'ay the path led dow'nbili through 
more woodland, until c came to the ruins of a bis; fontlkd 
caravansarv', Flcre the path forked, and wc sec olT up a Uttie 
side valley leading to the Keta pass. I'his was to prove the 
threshold of a new world. 

Beyond it the ivhok landscape altered cotuplctely. We were 
now on the Tibetan plateau. Mills, grass-covered but treeless;, 
rolled away before us in inbnitc succession; herds of v'sks, 
horses .and sheep grazed on tlicir slopes, tic re and there we saw 
the camps of the herdsmen, their big, black yak-hair tents 
spread-eagled like spiders. Up here rhere was much more traffic 
on the road. We met caravans, drovers, svonten on their way 
Itonve to their huts or their tents, "W'c went slowly on across the 
plateau, climlied a Utile pass, and saw houses in mmr of us. 
rhcie was a tiny lamascrj'', too, with a lot of people bustling 
round it. This was the village of Taitu’tig. 
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Ir AN cjdd little plnce. tliret poiTVs demotklied^ 

formed a stjiiare* cncli'jsing: a wide* b^e. neglected piece of 
ground; here* looking completely lost* stood v^ooi^ Qiincse 
adminktntivc liiilldingi±H The market was in one corner of rhis 
great comfiwund* a picturcsi^ue Ihrlc trading phee* the tctminiis 
of Taming's one and only street* on cither side of which stood 
the poor houses of the Chinese and Tibetan merchants, llie 
larger business e<Hiccni$ were estahlished in more imprciBive 
flat-roofed houses outside ihc compound; we were lodged m 
one of these. White the Tibetans ma^de Thcntsclvcs and their 
animals comforrablc in the courtyard I found in a shclrcrcd 
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comer uf rhe Ualccny a pHe of which matle a splctidiJ 
bed. Ir was u cold night, and next nioming even the water inside 
the house was frozen. 

\V*c stayed two days at Tainiiig (now ofHcialty Kienning), 
which gave me a chance to sec soincthing of life in a Tiberan 
^dlJagc. The ground floor of ovir house con^icd of a yard for 
the animals, surrounded by slicds for storing fodder or /or hous¬ 
ing the animab in bad weather; this was w here our caravan w as 
accommodated. A wooden ladder, matic of a tree mink with 
slots cut in it. led up to the balcony where I slept and to the 
proprictora quarters, which comprised iliree roonts, built witli 
thick beams of rimber and jjainted ocher red. It was vm' dark 
indoors, rlic window's, on .'iccounr of the cold, bcinti tinv. The 
only form of cluniiiey in the Idtclien was a hole in the ceiling, 
50 that the residents lived in a dense and iwculiarly cvil-fmelling 
cli>ud of smoke, 'file big. flat, adobe roof did duty as a farm¬ 
yard. a threshing floor, and a place to stroll about on; above it, 
sacred pennons and prayer flags fluttered from lojtg poles. 

'rite chatelaine of this cstaldishmcnt was a well-developed 
Tibetan bdv with a sociable manner and a strong sense of hu¬ 
mor. 1 helped her roast some barley in the kitchen to make 
tsjtftips with, thus learning in some detail bow' this impettant 
operation is carried out (her children and I helped ounch’es 
to some of die barley, w'hich is delicious when it has bettj 
heated). The process w'orks like this: a hig round iron pan is 
placed on a hot fire, and into this is pur a handful of grain which 
is stirred continnonsly with a sort of smafl broom made of twigs. 
As soon as the neutral-colored husk of the grain splits and the 
paler berry inside it can be seen, you stop stirring, .Mean win I e 
the eldest daughter—at least that was ssHtat happened here— 
operates ,i crude milt made of stone through w'hich the barley 
Is passed after routing. 

After the main meal of the day tve—that is to say, our hostess, 
the r%vo leaders of the caravan, Elie and I—settled down on the 
balcony for some polite canveranrion, to w'hich my coTnmartd 
of the Language did not pennitme to make a major contriburion. 
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The sun vv:is u'arni and, as we talLcd, everyone let down hk 
shvha and i’nil»irkcd f>n a louse hum in tes wdl'SEouked covens, 
Ic ^vl$ a very hunmc form of span, since Budditisiu forbids 
its adherents to take the life of any living creature^ hon'irv’cr 
I nimble ^ witenever, tlicrcfore, anyone found a louse he placed 
it rendiTly on xtic floor beside him. I'die, unfonuriflicly. had been 
a hanger-on of the Catholic mission in Kangting for some con¬ 
siderable time, called lutnself a Christian, and thought it would 
be a good idea to advertise hk superior status by squashing Ids 
lice, tt was all too dear from the horrified glances of ditse pres¬ 
ent that this was not quite the benit he had meant it to be. 

VV’e SVC re close!v watched by various hanonirj'' and non- 
huniati meitibcrs of (he household, suiting rhem a pair of 
chouglis, with (heir ted hills and legs, which lived next door to 
me on the balcony and were half tauie, One of the charms of this 
strange country is tlic friendly terms on which the Tibetans 
lj\e with wild animals, w'hich arc of course never hunted in 
UuddhisT countries. Riding along on a pony, one often got quite 
close to tlicm-hares, matmors. foxes, otters, wild asses, and once 
even a niagnilicent leopard, Ilnmo wpitw did not worry them 
unduly, for they had been taught no reiiscm to fear him. 

1 spent the whole of my second day at Taitiing in the small 
bur inHuentbi lamn-scr)' which stotid on the utlicf side of the 
river bcldnd a screen of trees. "Bur before imuicndng myself in 
spirirual m.irtcrs I had secular problctiis to solve. Hu tier and 
ts,ttnp.t fur the rest of the journey had to he procured, and in a 
small place like ibis the lamasery, with its far-fluntt sources of 
revenue, «<as the only place where you could ger supplies. I 
was ^ve]col 11 et:l most ht^pttably by tltc bursar (as I suppose you 
might call him), a great strapping fellow with 3 handsome, a 
realty hnndscirrK:, wife. He received me in a well-appointed 
room hung with sttme line paintings on silk. After the usual po¬ 
lite catechism over endless cups of tea—the (piesrions can have 
varied very little since the Homeric era and must follotv much 
the same sequence in every country in the world—shout niy 
age, my name, my place of origin, and my intended destination. 
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he took me otf to some outbuildings wiicrc 1 got evcrythiig 
that [ svanted wiUiour tlvc slightest difficulty. 

There we met an old lama- I ic was so delighted to find a 
foreigner taking an interest in his religion from other than Uos- 
rile motrs'esthat he invited tne to his monastery. Its main rcitiple 
was a line rectangular building* rarher like a fortress and, like 
mo^ sucted cdiitocs in Tshec, colored buck red- On its high 
gilded roof, designed more in Chinese than in I ihetaat stjdc, 
stood the chief emblems of Buddhism: the big golden cj'lindcrs, 
s^'mholizing Buddha’s kingship, rite cone-shaped columns, and 
die wheel of the Luw, Ranked by two gjttelles andrepresenMg 
Buddiia’s first sermon- which he preached in the Park of Gau¬ 
dies at Samath, near Bcniircs. _ 

1*hc interior of the temple svas very dark and tvas decorated 
with murals and paintings on silk. The coffered ccihng was 
supported on wooden pilkirs, thick enough for a cathedral and 
cot^ered with red and gold lacRuer. The altar was laden with 
inuiges of Buddha and otlicr gods, with bowls fufi of thank 
offerings, butter lamps and for-jj/.w; these are sacrificial cakes 
shaped like tiny eMrteilS and made of colored butter. To the 
left of the altar stood the abbot’s scar. Berween the plLIurs the 
Roor was covered with the carpets and hassocks on which the 
lamas sat wlicn rites w'c re celebrated. 

A smaller temple, not far from the main one, was dedicated 
to the malctolcnit gods; you find a place of rids kind in 
bniascries. I entered it through a sort of peristyle, from the ceil¬ 
ing of which hung the crudclv stuffed hides of a yak ,md a mule 
—a common sight in stich places and another reminder of the 
important part played hy animats in Lamaisnu Inside the shrine 
veils bung over most of the images. In the darkest corner a few 
butter lamps Were burning before a statue of Do-di£--dji-die, 
the pitdary demon of the Yellow sect to whom the temple 
loni^cd. Tl^ personage has nine heads, the principal one being 
tha^ of a bulb and Ids thirty-four arnw energetically and real- 
timcaUv embrace the female sprite with whom he is copulating- 
Hc did not, as he loonied up in the darkne^ look pardcularly 
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cndcsiring. Before him a hma gravely intoned his prayers, ac¬ 
companying them by a sloiv, delilwratc lanoo on a bi^ drum 
haogmg from a tvooden frame, I suddenly felt as if 1 Ji^d been 
fmiLspjjrted to an alien world v\'Jiich had drawn me irresbiriblv 
i« Itself, a xeorid xvherc cvcrjdiing had altered, where Hiinii 
no ongcr had rite same value or xvords rhe same meaning %vhere 
rwlity had changed placw xx-ith illuson. 1 stayed for a long time 
not inovmg, scinaning beside ilmt calm-faccd lama who lived 
on a djiTcrcnt pbnc of csistoice. The strange, unre.il place had 
me undo: Its spell, ‘ 

Ir was beginning to dawn on me that if in Tibet you do not 
^lave like a xou^ in a museum, if you make an effon to gx-r 
jet c J c of the place instead of !>eingonly a spectator, you 
cannot help undergoing a profound and unforgettable 

Wh^ I went out into the courn-ard the light diizzled me. It 
seemed incongreuus that then: should still be'a sun. mountains 
and lluwera and uccs. animab, and cx'cq men, all looking per- 
f^Lcly normal. But wtuit, after all. do we mean hy noim.iirVVho 
can demarcate the frontier herween illusion and rcalitx'? 

A roofed balcony mn around the coum^ard of tlic limastn- 
and ontt. ii opened the living (juarters of the lamas. U’hen I ml 
deeper into I ihct, where some of the binsiserics are as liitr |,d 
^.pulom as xu||agc,s, ( found that this xv.s the usual arrange- 

bZ* was dosed; ir was the 

W of ^ntcmjdation. Exceptfor my guide, none of the monks 
w ti. lx; seen. Only the solemn beat of the drum fell rhx-th- 
niic^y upon the hushed, niystcrious predncis. 

took .W Ld ri''*1™.- 'Y' 'I*' -"d 

took tile mad M the sun was fu^nnnW to ri«i As we moved 

ol Taitiing faded into the 
m^inf misB. 1 lie view to llie loutii w.w unforgerabje. Tow¬ 
er^ above,lie PK, of Ole-ni. Mi„„ Konka-S »le„did pjl 
mid of ICC ^mnied in .be Uni, mys of Ac nm. taV* ™"une 

wVdUnS^o ALrr'r“'.f'"* ” that 
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with a blunicr sumniir, and in the foregtound—iitill lovely', but 
inijigtiificaiit beside Aliny'a Konka—stood my old friend Jam, 

The crack led us up and down through a wilderness of hills 
and broken plateaus. Spring had hardly fcacltcd these upbnds 
as yet; snowdrifts still tiling ti> slopes which the sun did not 
toudi, hue elsewhere the flowers, particularly edelweiss. W'cre 
beginning to appear. Before long tiic pastures would be echoing 
with The sound of bells as the docLs and herds grazed slowly 
over them, A long dowmliUl stretch brouglit us to a well-W'lKidcd 
valley where, after crossing the swift Ftreaiii in the btittom of 
it, wt halted at noon. Wiiile we were caring, tllic upset a bowl 
of scaltlmg tea over jny foot, raising blisters which were a nui¬ 
sance for t!ic ntjtt few- days. That night, a very cold one, they 

gave me hell and I got no sleep. 

We up at half-past two anti moved off .it tlirec. 1 never 
really understood the policy on w*hic)i our caravan was run. 
SonictlTncs we starred at ten o^cluck in the morning, sowetiitics 
—fur a short, easy distance—at thine o’clock. 

The landscajic. how'cvcr, w‘AS romantic. e rode through 
undiluted moonlighr and five degrees of frost. The streums w'cre 
all frozen; rhe canvas of my tent, w hen I struck it, might have 
been three-ply w'ockI. t was frozen too, T trieJ w'alUing to gee 
warm, but my scalded foot was unljcarahly [laiufuL Presently 
the moon weiti down and left us ro grope our way through the 
dark, but if was easy going here, along a track which wound 
upwards to a gently undiilaring plateau. At dawn we ctfjsscd, 
observing tlie appropriate rices which have tdteady been de- 
scrilicd. the p.TSS of Souglingkiu, some fourteen Thousand feet 
above sea level. 

Bcy'tmd this the track plunged into a wide valley, passi^ 
through a forest of tall larch. The mres w ere covered wjtlt 
parasitic growths, but ir was tlic prctticsr bit of woodland 1 had 
seen, We passed several caravans on rhtir way up to the pass, 
but we passed them without dallying, for that stretch of the 
road has a bad reputation and travelers are apt to be robbed in 
the pretty' woodland. We made camp ar eight o’clock in the 
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nioTOng on an admiraUc site ^vUcr, tliree valleys ni«, but I 

L.>, for 1 atifu iv^ciuue dost and we could have uotren there 
H-fote mghdaU, Hic t%itt was very cold. Next day wc fol- 
loTv^d our v^cy umd it emerged into the much bigier vallcv 

wav u celebrated high- 

n ^d been so much talk at Itangt^g, 

During die boctmJ World A\’ar, for strategic rcaioiS tife 

and f''T *' nin on, vk Kantsc 

ncf nnk m-’“r 1 ^ squandered 

ds, of Tilwmm wliti were impressed for a task wlitwc 
completion lyoulij bring no benefit to tiieir people. The road 

flicinuncyraiseil. by meaLof crusfiing 
local taift*. for us construction finuihed up in the pockets of 
comm«o« and officials But at last it was formally o^gmed in 
speeches, banquets, fireworks ind military 
parade After jhjs a convoy of thret- motor vehicles set off amid 

t T. i '^ ;^>c\cments of the Kuomintaxig. or indeed of anv- 

smuri!]^* vehicles 

Kanrsf^ I'lckicst of the three got beyond 

Kan«e before ,tmcr ,rs Waterloo. The kst part of the highway 
rcmLims uiwullicd by wheels. ^ ® ' 

its own iulce highway was left to stew in 

I ^ reader may rente mluir tiiy description of the 

bewildered ■>! ^ for a umc one ambles, feeling slightiv 

. ong 3 streieli of paved road neatly subdivided by 
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rnilisiioncs* Fur the rest of its length the projca sen ts no useful 
purptjese except 10 rettiind people of the tollies of tfic Kuo- 
uiinT^g. "Hie TiUetans, who Iwre the brunt of die work 011 this 
gigiuutc white elephant, Iwvc drawn their own conchisions 
from it: it has corilirnied their j^rcviotis tsnmates of the merits 
of die Chincst; administration and of die kind uf henciits they 
can hope to derive from it. 'Ilicv accept Giincse rule been use 
they arc pcace-loring people, bur they will get rid of it with 
idacrity if they ever get die chance. 

The caravan caiiificd near Taofn in a nicadow' beside the 
strcatti; and 1 tvenr off, for the night, to the house of Tat her 
Lcroux, who belongs to the misiioii at Kangiing tind occupies 
one of Oiristiamry's most advanced outposts io Tibet. 

'ITic faith which enables men to live under die sort of condi¬ 
tions M'hich Father Leroux had to put up with alw-ays fills me 
with adndrarion. Me had been buried for several years in this 
village, w hkh is eight daiTi’ jounicy from the main tnissioo sta¬ 
tion. Me ninde this jouniey once a year, for retreat, if nothing 
liappcned to prevent his coing. For the ivholc of the nest of the 
year he was completely aioiie, never sjwaking his native lan¬ 
guage and seeing nobody except a few* ignorant Qunese, apart 
frum Fumpean travelers. The last one before me was Guibaud. 
on his way to a tragic adventure, and that had been sci’cti 
years ago. 

Father Lcmuxcan have found few coiiipcnsariimsin the work 
he was there to do. His “fifick'* consisted only cf a handful of 
Otinese traders and a small ijang of impoverished hangers-on 
who more or leas lived on his ulwriry. Tlte faithful, who were 
all Clitnesc, numlwred about fifty, a total wliich, thanks to their 
reproductive powers, remained fairly constant, bur there were 
nc\'cr any new convcrcs, except ^vben vet another little trader 
came and ser up shop in Taofu. 

Fvery morning Farlier l.croux held mass in the presence of 
a few squawling children. For the rest of the day he worked 
in his garden, went fishing, read old magazines, ran the riny 
link mission school or gave rtllgtous instruction to some aged 
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Cliinesc, Except for di few cfSciab anti basincssmcn, the whole 
populouun of this latge village is TiberajL There is a lamasery 
with 3 thousanij monks in it, some of whotti are very teamed 
men- \ « the poor farficr Eves in complete seclusion and has no 
coniact with anyone Ijttt the Chinese; he docs not speak Tibetan, 
■no>v$ ^ irm^iUy tiorhinif about Buddhiim^, ^fid, nor very snr- 
prisingly, has never had a Tibetan in Iris flock. Wc had a long 
talk and ( could nor ircip being sadly aware of rhe deep metan* 
cJtuIy which his air of dauntless optirnisni strove in vain to 
conceal. 

1 he reader will have realized rlist I hold unorthodox view's 
about mtssinitarv’ W'ork, but it really does seem to me appalliti*’, 
even if one looks at it only from the missionaries* point of view, 
that a man of character and intelligence, who could l>c so useful 
in sonic other sphere, should be allowxd to waste his whole iJ/c 
tn a place like Faofn. Our missions in Tiber, like ourmissioiw 
in Cimhodia, have been a failure. Tticir nrieinal object, the 
preaching of Ovristiaiiit)- tn tile n.irives, has been for practical 
purposes abandfint-J, rhe missitin,iri« haiang realized that it is 
a hopeless task to and convert Euddhists in cither coi»nm% 
riiey have Therefore been reduced to prosclvrvjng the Chinese, 
w'hoare the least religious people in the world bur who are often 
prcp.ired to go through tlie niotions of being converted. 

And. anyway, why should wc force an alien doctrine down 
the throats of races like the Tibetans, the CamWbns. the 
Bu^csc. and the Indians? Tlicy are deeply relistious, have 9 
vivid apprehension of the divine, and belong 10 dvilizarions 
steeped m Traditions of spinmaJir^-. Their dogmas rival those 
of airmianiry in ihtir depth and'titcir picn-; their saints and 
their philosophers rival ours in stature. 

1 here is more miiBioTiary work to be done, and it Ls better 
wonh doing, in the West, where religion is only a facade and 
spinnwlity has long disappeared, where civiltzarion now rests 
on purely materialistic foundarions, where the pugilist, the 
him star, and the millionaire occupy the exalted niches reserved, 
m the East, for the hermk. the yogi and the saint, (i would 
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re9]Jy' make mort saw if tndb anii Titsct scni niissioTiajijcs ro 
liuropc, ro try and lift her our of the jnatenalistic rut in which 
she is bogpid down, and to rcawakca the capadtj' for religions 
feeling whidi she lost several cen runes ago. Itur Buddhists do 
not eo id for dussionarj' worki they are too toletanr, they have 
too much fesjiccc for other people’s convictions ro want to 
superimpose tJtdr own upon them. 


Chapter JO, FATHER FU 


1\' THE a/temuod 1 visited another laitiascty belonging to the 
Gclupa sect* It was the first completely Tibetan temple that 1 
had seen, for the ones at Kangtingand Taining liad very ooticc* 
ably been indue need by Oiinew architecture. The lamasery 
at Tflofu, pleasantly situated on the side of a hill* was duitiinaied 
by a central group of buildings comprising various lesser shrines 
and the livinc ijuattcts of the ahlwts and senior lamas. Round 
This sprawlctf the rest of the moniistcr\% like a village with nar- 
row, winding streets, a picturesque warren of a place honey¬ 
combed wnth underground passages, dark comers, and mystc- 
ricuis^looking doorway's, On either side of its alleyways stood 
the lamas' cells, with a ground-floor room used as a woodshed, 
A first-floor living room with a batcony, one or two tiny little 
spare rooms, and a shrine, full of Images, painrings, and books, 
in which the lama prayed or mediTated. The monks only »scm- 
h!e in the main temple for oerrain festivals or for certmonies at 
which the presence of the whole community is requited. The 
motiasrery does nO't support its inmates with its mvn funds; the 
lamas are prendded with their cells hut have to pay for their 
otvu board, tmlwsi they' are too poor ro do so, in which case they 
act 3 s servants to more prosperous confreres. Some even iWe 
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outsidi;, eitticf with rtkticvjis ur in private houses where thev 
act as chaplains, and only go lo die lamasery for the mure itn-* 
f K) natit ccrcmoivi cs. 

My evening with Father Leroux passed aJJ too ijuicklv, and 
It was very late when we wciit to bed, llic |>td he gave me was 
only a Hat slab of wood, but coxnp.ired with the frozen and 
somciitncs moM'^’ovciied ground oii wliich I bad Intn sleeping 
smcc Kaiigting it seemed to me the hc^lu of Jusury. t had 
brought liltc and the two ponies with me, so 1 did not have to 
make tmi early a start to catch up «iih the caruvan. r,croux 
came with me as far as theoiitshirtsof the village. 

The trail, which ojftrcd good and com|>afativdv level going, 
foUowcd the wide valley of the |)a Chm a big, k-ift-flowiii 
tivcr nearly a hmidred feet wide. The sun shone stronglv and 
It neat in ihar windless valley was soon oppressive enough to 
s ow down our rate of advance. \ V> passed a little village mider 
the shoulder of a hill and sa w peasants working with a primitive 
svthjdcn plough. ^ 

After tins the valley got narrower and here the trail ran along 
t c Si c o a lill over nihhlc tvhjch was treacherous going for 
tile atunuls. Below us the Chinese mioimhn followed the floor 
of the valley, as Hat as a pancake hut never used by thecamvans, 
which clung stubbonily to their rradirional routes. 

IVc cnisscd a little wooden bridge and on the right hetnk of 
the nvcf embarked on ,i stiff climb wliicJi hroughr us un to a 
high plateau shaped like an ampliitheater. Mere we ciimned, 
nor far from a fc^y isolated peasmts* houses. Some w'omcn, 
n or 'iiig on i c land close b_v, had let their sheepskin slmbjs fall 
to die waist, leaving their breasts hare desjiite the biting ctild. 

One of the had realized ihar 1 was fed up with our slow 

pnr-cress anti the short marches we were making. He c.\ptiineil 

to me that the miiTcs were a poor tot and w'ere not gcmnc 

wough to eat b«^use there was very little grazing so early in 

the year. On the high ground, where snow stiU lav in patches 

the poor bwsrs were literally scraping tJie ground with their 

teeth in their cJTom to get at the young grass ivhich was onlv 
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jiist beginning to show. Even' tliy they were issued iron radons 
in the jJiape of dmnpiings nudet with senupuiuus care, from ii 
inixTurc of iiompa and res leaves, and this tvas suppi erne need 
wkh a handful of dried peas, which rhe mules crunched Ukc 
sweets ahvinus rdish« I always admired the care ^nth 
which the Tibetans looked after their animals and the gentle 
way in which they handled them; it was in ntirked ctmirast 
with the callous inditTerence which the Cliinese show' in these 
matte es. 

The next day's iravcb to Giararong, was a dreary one. Ir 
rained all night and when 1 woke up at rtvo in the murtiing my 
tent wus soaked through. The rain waned again while we were 
drinking our tea and we moved off in pitch darknea, foithcr 
intensified by a thick mist. We squdebed titrough mud on a 
trail th.ir went itp and down like a switchback. I wws half asleep 
in the saddle, and ir W'ss a mysrerj'^ to me w hy we did not lose 
any of the animals. W'hich kept stopping to snatch at the occa- 
sitinal tufts of grass. 

Dawn tirokc dimly behind rhe mist and, sttmg hy a fine bur 
demoralizing min. we dropped down into the same valley, the 
v.illey of the Da Gtu, out of wiiioh we had climbed the day 
before. Here it was broad and, by local standards, dettscly 
populated, with the river winding along its floor bcrwecn 
cinmps of sninted willows. We rode, hock-deep in mnd, through 
several villages anti reached Charatong at ten o’clock in the 
niummg. 

jiisr as Kangting had adwncctl an oinposr of Christendom 
to Taofn, soTaofii had advanced a sort of subontposeto Cham- 
tong. ft was in charge of Father F«, a gentle, venerabk Chinese 
of the old schtHil, w ho received me with the uim«»st deference 
and nmiability. I'nfortnnatcly he knew only a few tvords of 
French and T knew' none of Giinesc. so we used a kind of kitchen 
Larin in which no exchange, as besr we could, a few rudimentary' 
ideas, hut ir cannot Iw said that the an of cons'crsation svas tli^ 
played to grear ads'antage. 

In rliis rather inadequate lingua franca Father Fit gave me to 
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undcfscsfid dist the v^'hole popuiiinori of Oioj^ion^ wjj Chi- 
ll(^sc^ and that evc^* &niglc mcnilter of it was a Romm Catholic. 
Tills sounded a bit odd to mt, since the surrounding countn’' 
side was inliaUitcd exclusively by Tiberaas, but later I realized 
Uiar, though odd, it was more or less true. 

Charatong was, in acnial fact, one of those Chinese enclaves 
which the CatJiolics at one time set our to establish In the border 
regions benveen China and Tibet, and also betw'ccn ChiiiA and 
Alongolia. The settlers, W'ho were all Oiinese, iiad to be Chris¬ 
tians as well, for this ivas the object of the exercise. Thev were 
gmiipcd in little agricultural comm unities, w-Mch did their best 
to grow crops on land ivlvicti had liitherroonlv' provided pasrure. 

The Colony ar Cliaratong had, in its humble way, achieved 
a tiicMurc of success along these lines, but elsewhere sintiJar 
cxp^mcnR have failed completely, after, in rtianv ca.scs, pro¬ 
ducing strained rcbtions between the missiuitarics and their 
Mongol and Tibetan ncighljois. The tatter believed, reasonably 
enough, that the pastures belonged to them. Tlicy fcii stronuly 
about their grazing rights, and were amnclined to subordinai'c 
tJiem to experiments, carried out by atienii, in arable farming, 
a form of agriculture which, as netnads, thej’ held in contempt, 
r W'as too much to expect thern to take a favoralilc view of the 
mtssionariw’ policy of mriltraring groups of Giinese, generalise 
of ratfier low class, Jor the sole raawn that thesr w'erc for any- 
hosv called themselves) Oirbrians, 

I made a smalt but iinportant imptovcnicnt in mv personal 
admimstrativc arrangements by buying from Father Fu a large 
srpiarc of t jbetan fdt, to pur over the blankets with which I 
gilded my saddle whenever I wanted to dismount and walk, 
nils mwntthat, when 1 got up on the again, I should Ite 
spired the sensaiiom-disagfceablc ar all rimes, and never more 
!fc> Than when the wcarluT is cold-of sitting down on a targe, 
wet sponge, ' * 

We ctft^d the river nvice soon after leaving Charatontr, 
Imrh timw f>y a svooden bridge. Dawn, drab ami -tmlnous. r^- 
vea c a s 'v lull of large, black clouds. An icy wind ss'as blow- 
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ing > 11 )(! during the night snow had once more covered tlie 
peaks of which we occasionally got glimpses. At seven o'^clock. 
we passed below the village of Luho. This loohcd a sizable place, 
cocked up on 3 n>vnd*toppec! hill and dominiited by 3 castle, 
once the home of the Tibetan princeling who ruled in these 
pam, now converted into ofiiocs for the Qttnese Gauldter. 
Above and beyond this village there was a big braasery belong¬ 
ing to (he Gelupa sect. 

The pass which we eirentually reached was crowned, as usual, 
U'lth a big whlre An extensive valley, which looked 

green and seemed ro be under culrivariim in parts, opened out 
beyond the pass. At die far end of it we could see a soow-cov- 
cred range of mountains, and I estimated that Kantsc muse lie 
somewhere at their feet. The second stage of my long loumey 
was drauang to its close. 


Chapter 3r. NIGHT MARCHES 


Ntrr HAY, May n, we were up at tn'o and off hj* three. 

The niglir n*as clear and the moon shone ilotvn on us from 
a sky full of stars. We rode ihrtnigh a litrlc vilU^ perched on 
lop of a cliff. Everyone in it was asleep, and in the brighi mimn- 
light this poor place betrame suddenly a roinamic, medieval 
mountato fasmes, Tiicn the dogs began to bark, the caravan 
passed on, and the lirtJc village was left l.tct)tnd, 
t3awn came and soon after it rlie kindly sun, ro warm cavaliers 
who were siilf \s>ith cold. In the tiayriiiic 1 used to do as much 
walking as I could, only gettiug back into the saddle when I 
n'ns tired; this was scarcely posdble at night; when the only 
semiible thing to do was to go on riding, however cold one goL 
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The night marches seemed as though they wotiid nei'er end. 
To pass the thrie^ aiul to acquire some tKtdIy needed merit. I 
used to tell the beads on a Tibetan rosary and chant, oecr and 
over again. Ow ttta-m p«jif-nnf burn, Evcrs'lxnJy else in the cara¬ 
van did iiiudi the same thing, but the Tibetans U'cre naturally 
much more practiced than i was. They could go on reciting, 
tor hours at a rttne, whole pages fnnu their sacred books, I was 
amazed b)' their capacity' for memorizing words. 

The valley WTts, for Tibet, densely populated, snostly, to 
judge from the fields of tvheat and Imdcv or potatoes, by farm¬ 
ers. At nine o'cliick we reached Qniwo, a village clinging to 
a precipitous spur of rock whose crest overhung (it literally 
did overhang) the river bcnc.irh ir. On top of this spur, and 
seemingly ifucgr.il to it, crouched a large. Squat, stjuarc build¬ 
ing, simply but forcefully designed and having the air of a keep 
or citadel. Its sniooth, sheer fa^de was hmken only by a few 
windows and a wide balcony tvhich jutted over the void be¬ 
neath, It was a budding which nqiified the nierits of Tibetan 
architecTurc—solmery of line, harmony of proptirtion, irnl a 
feeling, despite its massive, rather monolithic design, of light¬ 
ness anti grace. T believe tliat the secret of rMs grace (an Ini- 
probablc by-product of a severely geo metrical stvlc which 
wight to he implcaslng) tics in the .slight rapering of the elcva- 
rirm. Every perspeciive is almost imperceptibly distottetl, and 
the final result, though ir remains a bleak and solid duminancc, 
achieves at the same time a high degree of elegance. Tins Is a 
thing which the vasr, rcetangtilar prtidiicts of contemporary 
Mumpean architecture never seem to succeed in doing, 

Tliis cvrie is the se.it of the fnrmea* ruler of I Tordjriwo, one 
of the five Her dukedoms which played a leading parr in the 
history of the pmvince of Kham. 'ITiongh deprived of his rights 
by the Chinese invntiers, the Oukc cuminues to live in his an¬ 
cestral residence with the whole of his retinue. I le k sdll, in 
Tibetan eyes, the font of a«Thorit\\ and it is intcresring to note 
the ciHitrast liemvcen the splendid castle of the deposed Tiltetan 
chieftain and the mean dwelling of the Chinese magktntc. hud- 
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died among tlic poor houses of ihe village. The magistracy him¬ 
self lives in a little clique of his compatriots* otHdsts, ami soldiers 
who do not take kindly to their exile in a country whose lan¬ 
guage they sptflli badly, if at all, and where they cannot even 
spend the itiadctjuacc salaries which their government pat's 
Them. 

iJjriw'o stands on rhe left bank of (he river. W’c cro!^d to 
tt hy a cantilever bridge, a partial la riy fine specimen of .1 form 
of engineering in which the Tibetans excel. The abutment of 
the bridge uouststs merely of a oiaiK of beams—in this case tree 
trunks itntouched by the saw—w'hich arc arranged in layers, 
one on top of the other, and lashed together by fiber ropes, Flach 
layer juts out by about txventy inches from the layer below 
It so that the abutment extends progressively until it meets the 
other half of the bridge, which lias been siimlarJy jirojceted 
from the opposite bank. If the river is very w'idc, one or tsro 
intermedia re sets of piles are driven into its bed. to support a 
repetition of this formula. The result is a crude sort of arch, 
over xvhich is laid tlie apron or surface of the bridge, also com¬ 
posed of tree trunks, and a bridge thus built is a really solid 
piece of work, which weadiets with no difficulty at ail the 
floods which threaten almost ail Tibetan bridges u'hen the 
snows melr. 

It is iastrucrivc to compare these canrilever bridges—built 
entirely by hanil, without the help of a machine of any kind- 
w'ith the modem bridges built in China by trained engineers, 
with modem machinery and an army of workmen to help 
them. A^'hcreas rite primitive Tibcran bridges stand tip to cvet^' 
stress almost Indefinitely, the Chinese bridges, as I teamed, all 
too often, at first hand, quickly collapse or arc swept away. In 
the contTOJit between their bridges one may, 1 think, discern 
the contrast between the characters of these two very different 
peoples. In Tiliet the bridges arc built by councn'ntcn, w*hose 
object is to produce somctfiing w'hich Is really well made and 
will he useful to the community for a long time; the buildets 
arc. in sbort, craftsmen. CItinesc bridges are, nowadays, built 
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by unscrupulous otKcwU, wholly iiidiiTtreat to the iotcrests of 
the conuiiunit^' and intctit only on making; ci'cn more money 
than the)' vv'otild baee made anyhow by using infer tor tnatena Is. 

Soon after Icav'tog Djriwo m’c left the valley of the She Qiu. 
Its tipper rt-aches are imcitplaredt and nn the high plateaus live 
the Ngolug Txilies. Guibaud and Liotard penetrated their ter' 
riiory in 1940, but after 3 few days' march they were attacked 
by bandits and had to withdraw. Liotaid and tsvo of their men 
W'cre killed. Guibatid imnagcd to escape and eventually, after 
many difitcnJtics, got back to Charjtong, where Father Van 
looked after him. 

We struck up a steep face on the right bank of the river and 
soon emerged onto a plateau surrounded by grassy hills, where 
we made camp. The ground up here was boggy, and while look* 
ing for a place to pitch my tent I sank up to my knees in 3 bog. 
A little village was rucked away in a fold of the ground nearby. 
At the head of the corric 1 could see the glittering roofs of the 
great lamasery of joro Com pa, and after having something to 
cat I went to Uispcct it. 

If was nobly itruated halfavay up a hill with ihc quarrers of 
the lamas built all round it. row of tall white churtetif stood 
senrinel before Its gates, shaded by a belt of trees planted along 
the shore of a Iwautiful lake which filled the Ixinom of the val¬ 
ley, The clouds and the hilltops were mitrored in the still siir* 
face of the water; the reed beds in the shallows were full of wild- 
foM'l svho had nothing to fear from man in a country svliere 
shtjoting is a form of blasphemy. Tlic mon.istcry itself, however, 
svas not particularly intercaring, and its main temple tv as tin- 
impressive, 

Next day, foil owing .i trail which lerl us around the back of 
the lamasery, tw climbed up to a still higher plateau. \\*c searted 
soon after midnight, before the moon luid risen; it tva$ a verv’ 
dark night and the men and animal.s. all half a,sleep, blnndered 
forward slowly. We rode for some time through a mavc of hitLs, 
bluffs, ami tavints where it was not easy to pick out the rraik 
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But ai ld£t the moon rose and, no longer frightened of falling 
head over heels in the darkness, t got off my pony and walked, 
for I was dopey with sleep and froitcti with cold. We crossed a 
double range of hills by a pass abour chineen thoiisand feet 
above scj Ictel, and as day broke reached the heights which 
lm)kcd down on tlie great valley of Knntse, 

A queer soft of track, a sunken road wani deeply into yellow 
earth like the loess of North China, zigzagged ititcnmnably 
douTt to a little village. The valley W'as tntetmvely cultisMted, 
and this village was the first of many. To our riglir, laniascrt^ 
clung to spectacular sites on the cliff face wherever a narrow 
gorge emerged into the main valley. About eight o'clock we 
stopped for breakfast at a hamlet from which Kanisc was clear¬ 
ly ^tsiblc, I was delighted by the prospect of getting there early 
in the day. but as soon as we had eaten the muleteers set -ibout 
unloading the animals, and t realized tluu they meant to spend 
the night there. This dme 1 really was furious; there was no 
reason w'hy* with the whole day to do it in, ihcv’ should not 
have finished the trip, I ordered Flic to put the loads back on my 
ttvo ponies. He did so with very ill grace, bur, when I threatened 
to dismiss him there and then and send him Iwck to Kangiing, 
he resigned himself to going on wirJi me. Shortly afterwards 
we were at Kanrse. 

I W'cnr straight to the magistrate’s office, where I was received 
W'irh the usual couricsy, Unforrnnaicly the magisrratc spoke 
ncifticr Fnglish nor Tibetan, and for some time wcsinipiy sat 
there drinking tea JJld beaming affably at each other. 

So«>ii, however, a Tibetan appeared who understood Chinese, 
and we got on tnuch better. I’hc magistrate had had instnicTH>ns 
from Kangiing to give me anv assistance I ntiglir need, and he 
show ed me into a spacious room on rhe top fioof of the large 
Tibetan dwelling wliich housed the mumdpal offices, Pbnks 
wxrc placed across trtsiles to make a bed, rsvo chairs and a Iti tie 
table were produced, and my luggage was brought u|wwirs— 
alt this in front of a large audience of Chinese and Tibetans who 
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nuhtd in and rushed out; sat doMU and stared at mc» jabbered 
and laughed wtih that serene disregard of privacy which is so 
characteristic of the East. An old Tibetan squamd on my bed 
and told Ilk beads, while a gang of urchins were iransponcd 
with delight by my tent, which I Itad spread out to dry* and by 
the mysterious contents of my luggage. 

But daylight began to wane, and with it dieir curkdry. My 
room gradual! V emptied, and at last 1 was left in peace. 




Prayrr wfo€€t$ hi ihf ai 


Thr <?/ ikt t^tr at Ka*tiii 


T}fr iF;*w/rr frrtpiontfS of fhe 
at Kojlfia 






















Part Five 

YAKS AND BASKET BOATS 


Chapters. THE MECCA OF SIKAKG 


Nest stonMxc ] hjii! u welcome surprise, V^'aJTif^g for me in 
ihe magistrate's oiScc was a young Tibetan calleti Tshertng^ 
who greeted me in English. A native of Kalimpong, where he 
had been educated in a mission school, he had acted as interpreter 
for a Hritish official in Tiber, He had traveled widely, and was 
fluent not only in English and Tibecan, hue in Oiinesc, Mongol, 
Urdu, and Gurkhali. For some years he had been managing a 
small business in Kanise, where he had married an extremely 
prerT\' Tiberan girl, now the mother of three delightful chil Jren. 
M'ith his help I was able to explain my rtt|uire]Ticnts to the 
magistrate in detail. 1 was tremendously pleased at this en¬ 
counter, for Tshering la^as a very likable person and we rapidiv 
became firm friends. 

I was kept busy all the rime 1 was in Kantse:. 1 u-atited to eet 
to know more about the kmaseties and about 'I'ibetan life in 
general, for Kantse is one of the most importani religious cen¬ 
ters in Sikang. At the same dnie I had more mundane business 
to transact, for it vi'as once more necessary to find a carai'an 
with which I could continue my journey, and above all 1 had 
lo get hold of either some Tibetan money or a stock of brick tea. 

F-lie and Tshering buckled down and went around inten'icw- 
itig all the people who might have tea to sell. 1 too did some 
market research, and during an official lunch party given by 
the local general (he was really only a captain) I met a young 
Chinese professor who ran a school at Tdto, He undertook to 
find some tea for me through his numerous relatives in Kantse. 

I2P 
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At bst» by the muted effoccs of all my friends, I TtiaiLagcd to 
ooIJcct al^ut rtt'enty gitffiJ oS tea, vvhicli would last sue as far 
as Jyekundo. 

Tea is muL’h the most useful form of currenc)' for a tTavder 
in Tibet, Silver coins, though easier to transport, arc less con- 
veniem, for there are Mvcral different kinds, each of which 
only has its full value in one parricular pan of the country. 
Moreover, a gowro (as the coins are callcdj is tew large a unit 
with which to make Huall purchases from nomads, who seldom 
have any change. Tea, on die other hand, is readily accepted 
everywhere. The only tiresome thing about it is that you need 
a lot of yaks to carry it, for a yak can carry only rwo girrns, 
whvdi wxigli hetweeii sixty and sc vent)' pounds each. But yaks 
do not cost much to I tire, and you can alw'a)-s convert the tea 
into butter, tsmipii, or even the local currenc)', 

Tlicrc is, however, one complication about this form of bar¬ 
ter, and that is the numltcrof different brands of brick tea. Each 
big trading house in Yaan has its own brand, stamped ivith its 
ow'n rradcmnrk, and there is a wide variation in local taste, one 
brand being esteemed above all cithers in Kangting, another at 
Batang, and yet anotlicr at fCantse. On cop of all this the Qiincse 
merchants think nothing of ft>tging trademarks or selling 
gitm composed of good tea on the outside and bad tea in the 
middle. Since the outside bricks arc the ones you uoivrap to 
cheek the ipuiltty, this swindle is seldom detected until after the 
tea has been sold and the g,m opened up, I had personal esperi- 
ence of this son of thing when I got to Teko, 

The Tilictaat have a very highly developed palate for tea 
and distinguish henveen rhe various vintages as w'c dhtingnlsh 
between different kinds of wine, the Indochinese between dif¬ 
ferent kinds of rice, and the Greeks between different kinds of 
water, ^^'^len they open a gam, they scrurinizc the dried leaves 
very closely, chew some of them for a moment or two. and 
immediately know which of the Ketrer known brands they are 
dealing with. Once they have made up their minds co buy a 
particular variety, it is practically impossible to sell diem any 
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other, except at rock-bottom prices. Needless to say, it is gen- 
trally the brand which one has not got tlvat they arc sec on iiav- 
ing. For small change it is a good idea to have with yoti plenty 
of little [hin^ like needles and tltrcad and pocket mirtorSi with 
which you can pay for almost anything and at the same time 
give pleasure to (he Tibetans. 

i\ly rather sordid financial worries were more (ban recom¬ 
pensed by the fascination of life at Kantse. 1 was delighted with 
niy room, which \s'a£ quiet and secluded and had a balcony from 
which 1 got a woodetiful view. Beyond the huddle of rooftops 
below me and the wide plain beyond them rose the great moun¬ 
tain range of Katvaluri. stretching northward as far as Rong- 
batsa; at surtsci its sparkling glaciers turned a delicate shade 
of pink. 

Behind the house 1 lived in, the monasters’ sprawled along 
the hillside, irs temples and living quarters rising in ritrs as far 
as the ridge, [ used to spend the evenings alone on niy balcony, 
in a silence broken only by the distant l»irking of dugs. Sonic- 
dmes. out of the dark mass of the lamasen'. a strange ,ind beau¬ 
tiful music woiild steal upon the air as the lamas, serenaded dveir 
gods. Ir began with the deep nimble of the ceremonial trumpets, 
a slow, stdcnin rhj’thm Throliblng iliruugb tlie night, 1 Ins ended, 
there was a moment of silence and then you hcartl the sweet 
voices of the acolytes, like dream music, 1 hey begin their hjnnn 
on one long drawn out note of cxcciordinary' purity*, wliich 
somcrimes seems about to die awaVi only to sveJl up again svith 
a renesved vinor. Gradually this sound develops into a simple, 
touching nielody, enriched at times with subtle modulations 
hut always reverting to itself^ clear, pasionlcss. gently flow¬ 
ing volume of sound expressing simultaneously the essence of 
human suffcrinir and of (he peace that lies beyond it. All the 
griefs and pains of our existence, with the pity, the tolerance, 
the love implicit in the Buddhist faith, were here expressed most 
beautifully, without false urnphasls, wTthouc repining, without 
sentimentaUfy*. Tlwsc harntonies were utterly different fmm 
Chinese songs, which are fantastical, staccato, and shrill; they 
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might, it is true, be said to hove a cemin affinity with Indian 
music, IniT they do not have its oompleic modiilatkins and sud¬ 
den changes of register. The religious melodies of Tibet arc 
marked by a simplicity and a freedom from ciaboradoti v^ liich 
arc unique in the music of the Far East. 

I spent a good deal of dine in the monasteiy, where 1 was 
soon on friendly terms with several of the lamas, including the 
Living Buddha who had authority over all the temples in 
Kantsc. The most important of than houses nearly a thousand 
monks and is one of the largest in Sikang. It is a picturesque 
place, witii its netw'ork of alleywa)'$ and staircases and quaint 
little terraces from some of which you get a splendid view' of 
the mountains. Cells, gardens, balconies, tiny, mysterious 
shrines from behind whose doors comes tlic muted, rhythmic 
thunder of the prayer drums—the whole inconsequent miscel¬ 
lany rises in higgledy-piggledy layers. It is crowned, when you 
get to the top of the hill, M'ith the houses of the abbots and the 
senior lamas, in the middle of which rises a itimble of big tem¬ 
ples, piled one on top of the other rather like a house of cards, 
from whose balconies you look down into great iialls where 
noble columns of red-lacquered w'ood stand out in the half 
darkness. To the host of images upon their twilit altars the 
flickering light of butter lamp imparts the illusion of a secret 
and mj'sterious life. 

In one of the smaller temples there were four bij; images of 
the Buddlia-to-be, t!ie Indian Maitreya. He, and he alone of all 
the Buddhist theocracy, is represented, not squatting, but sitting 
upright in the way that Europeans do. for legend insists that 
Buddha's nort rcmcamation will come from the V^^'est, and nor 
from Asb. 

Tlircc lamas were pra^^Hng before an image hidden liy a veil 
in A parrictilarly dark temple w-hose walls were covered with 
dust-laden hangings of silk, layers of tapestries, banners, and 
the masks of demons, 1 entered this holy placeliy way of an ante¬ 
chamber unexpectedly cluttered up with old weajwns—blunder- 
busses and muskets with pretcmatutally long barrels, inlaid with 
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gold and silver and srnddccl witli coral and turquoise; broad- 
s\vord!! of fantastic design; suits of armor and coats of chain 
mail; iieltnets which looked amanugly Ukc chose worn by Eu¬ 
ropean tvarriors in the A'UddJe Ages. I was intrigued to hnd an 
armory in the heart of a temple dedicated to the Compassionate 
One, bur the bmas assured me that these weapons liad never 
ticen used and had, in their present conteact, no military signifi¬ 
cance of any kind, 

Kantse \s‘-nniiiitis jw/rd/rdb—the Mecca of Sikang. The Ti- 
iKtans come there in great ounibers to perform the ceremonial 
circuit of the tanasery and to gain thereby mueb merit. The 
pilgrims begin this circuit by prostrating themselves several 
dmes in front of the Men dong, a kind of long stone wall on 
which religious teats and InvocatiDtis arc iiiscribed. At Kantsc 
this wall had one feature which I Saw nowhere else in Tilict—5 
sort of glacis made of large and slightly tilted tliigsroncs, on 
which the pilgrims, supporting the upper half of tlicir bodies 
on their liatvd.s, prostrated rhemscU’cs. Gradually, as the cen¬ 
turies passed, the fricrlon generated by the hands of the pious 
had worn in the stone twin pairs of long, smooth, and always 
rather greasy gutters. 

After rheir prostrations the pilgrims walk around, in a clock¬ 
wise direction as prescribed by rituaL the pretty lirrle path 
^^■bich cflotrclcs the whole of these sacred precincts. The circiUt 
Is punctuated at frequent inten'als by wplc rites, most of 
which involve the tuniing of a prayer w he«L Some of these are 
enormous ntachines, twelve nr fifrecn feet long and si^ feet 
across, mstallcd in little rectangular shrines whose walls arc 
covered with sacred texts, prayers, banrwrs, and worn silk 
hangings. To get one of these wheels turning requires a oon- 
sldereblc physica! effort, so the pilgrims generally join forces, 
every member of the party tugging at one of the handles svhich 
project from the casklike surface. Tills enables them to give 
the wheel any mnnber of turns up ro the maximum of a hundred 
and eight, each complete revolurion being notified by the ring¬ 
ing of a Uttlc hell. Other, smollcr prayer wheels are often dis- 
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posed in bancrics (so to speak) in a long, rccangolar gailcf)', 
iu the center of isiiich are arranged various svmlrals or linages 
ttiadc of stone or day, The pilgrim passes ihroiigli these galler¬ 
ies, never altering his clockwise course, and sets each little wheel 
spinning with a touch of Iiis lian J, Tlic wlwic of the circuit is 
dotted with prayer wheels, ebiittertSt and little slirines, and as 
they go slowly round it the pilgrims imceasingly tell their beads, 
each bead of the eight hundred on the rosary being ctjuivaicnt 
to one rcpciicion of “0?« wtJ-m pad-mc bttnt’’ 

The jicil with ■winch the TiUewns carry* our their religious 
observances is exrremely impressive. The pilgnms go through 
the required ritual in a most consdendous manner, never skip¬ 
ping a prayer wlicel or a sacred minmincni and telling ihdr 
beads with devout pertinadty. This circuit is moreover a fairly 
stilF course-nearly three miles long, with 3 climb up (and 
down) of sk hundred feet before you get around the whole 
laTiiasery. Some of the pilgrirm do it sc\'ml tiiiics in the coutse 
of a day, often ata spanking pace. Latnaism, thottgli an essential¬ 
ly medirative religion, has its strciiuoiis moments, 
t was able, with the help of stime kim.ts who were merchanrs 
Its well as iTKinks, to buy a number of valuable Ruddhest curios 
(as they would be called in tite West). The combination of a 
commercial career with a reliqfious vocation strikes one at 
sight as odd, but the fact remains that the junior lamas, who 
correspond roughly to our lay brothers, often run little slu'ps 
where they sell tea or groceries or clothing. It Is hardly neces¬ 
sary to observe that it if ndy the lower grades of the priesthood 
who indulge m commerce; yet I have often beard Clirisrian 
missionaries cririciTe this practice in the most scathing terms. 
But snrciy Christian nih$it>ns own houses w’hich they let, and 
land, often quite a lot of land, which they farm? And do they 
or do they not sell the grain, rice, and the other crops that they 
grow? This surely ainounns to much the same thing and often, 
incidentally, gives rise to lawsiiits which can rnrety, if ever, be 
said to enhance the spiritual prestige rjf the missianaricsinvolved 
in iheni. 
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1 went to spend a few days in u tiny little Iniiiiisciy belonging 
to the Red {or imre/ormcd) sect, pcrcheil up on top of a liilJ 
not far from Kantsc. llte head iama was seriously LI I and the 
modlis wanted tne to stay on then; until I had cured hint, but 
the poor old mairs condition was beyond hope and all 1 could 
do was CO Uccp him alive for a day or two longer, 

1 liavc the happiest nictnorics of my stay in this retreat, half 
hidden hy a gterre of trees, tn the company of an old lama Ti’ho 
was initiating me in the practice of meditadon. It was here that 
1 made a discovery which suliwcjuent esperience alnmJantJy 
confirmed^ that the uiircfotmcd lamaseries are much more in¬ 
teresting from a purely religious point of view than those of 
the Yellow sect, tn the fornicr the actual rites arc observed wnth 
the same elaborate care as in the latter, but in addition s^u aU 
most always find, aanong adherents of the Red seer, certain 
lamas versed m the my sties T doctrines of the “direct way” and 
in the funnutas prescribed for their celebration. 


CbapiiTi^. TTU-: RO.\D TO TUT NORTH 


\V(re,v I got bach to Kanisc. my friends had not only completed 
their tea-buying operations hut had also found me a canivan. 
so I could set out once more upon my tmveb. Menccfoith i had 
no more to Jo with the big trading caravans to which f had been 
attached since Kangting, I rode instead with small priv'ate cstra- 
s*ans oTganii^ed on the s^tsteni ttnown as (imIa. This svstent, 
which is often citi ployed in Eastern Tibet, is of eittrcmely an¬ 
cient tifiijio, its invention Iseing attributed, rightly or wrongly, 
to Genghis Khan, 

Based on the rcfjuisirioning of transport for each successive 
stage, its use was once confined to Clhinesc envoys tm their way 
toUtasa; but todav ii has become timre democratic and is com- 
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moil pnicttcc for mny ofHccrs^ ofHciiil§, md, ocxj^iunaily, Eit- 
ropcan travcltn. A written permit from the governor of the 
promoe gives you the right to hire wliatevcr atiimals you mfcil 
from the village headman. One or mo nicjt look after them luitU 
tile end of the stage. Distances vaTV' a great deal in length. 
Sotnetitnes you keep the same caravan for mo or three davs; 
stjiTierinics you have cociwnge tc nvo or iJtrce times in the same 
day. At the end of each stage 3 ’our animak ore taken hack to 
the place tiiey came from, while a fresh caravan ts organized 
for tilt ncJtt lap. The charge for all tliis is settled before you 
srait. It is, as a matter of fact, a very low one and tnivclets are 
scrupuluus about paying it, often supplementing it with a small 
rip, Unfortunately the Cliinese soldiers, in this respect resem- 
hling their hrothcrs-in-arnis all over the world, often forger to 
pay, a characteristic wluch does not endear them to the 
Thibetans, 

Tilt great advantage of this system is that you can travel in 
^all, sociable groups. Tlie coravanmen arc mostly cheerful 
peasants and arc often accompanied by their wives and children, 
witfi whom it is easy to get on friendly terms. The snag about 
it is that you are liable to get stuck for several days in some god¬ 
forsaken village where there are no animals available, hut when 
this iuppens j'ou can generally find some lamasety' (which you 
would never have had a chance of visiring if you had been with 
a big caravan) and thus gain a closer contact w'lth the life of 
rhe country. 

.'Vnorher, and more seriotis. snag is that both the animals and 
their gear are apt to be vciy inferior, for the Ttbetans allot the 
worst of both to work whi^ brings in such a small renirn.! did 
Innumerable stages on the back of lame, emacLated, listless 
horses w'Kieh were ending long careers in this semi public serv¬ 
ice, W'hilc my equipment was carried bv stunted and half- 
starved cows or venerable donkeys to svlmtii, touched by their 
sad and di£illu!iiuned appearance, I alloittsl rhe smallesr possible 
loads, T*hcir trappings were no better. DisinregTaring wooden 
saddles held together by string, rope stirrups, wooitn bridles 
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without bits—everytiiijig iti n state of colkpsc and imposable 
to fix so that it did nor slip or get ra’isted or otherwise inoon- 
vcnience the rider. 

1 have espeoklly vivid mtniories of being pan way across a 
rustling stream in midwinter v'hcn the saddle started fuming, 

1 barely managed to avoid immersion in the icy water and got 
m the far bank hanging onto tlic pony with one Jeg^ clutching 
the neckstrap with one hand and holding all my bedding in 
place with the other, 

left Kantse on May 10 with three tiorscs and nine ktnia, 
A word which Tibetans apply to yaks, oxen, cows, and cross¬ 
breeds when they are used as pack animals; these carried nry 
luggage and my tea. When on the eve of departure I paid for 
the tea 1 got a fresh insight into the standards of probity pre¬ 
vailing among Kuomintang ofTictaJs, Before leaving Kangting 
1 had gone to draw some money from the Priivincial Hank of 
Slkang, and they had given it to me in new', numbered packets, 
each made up of too 52,000 notes. It is not customary to check 
the contents of these p.ickets when they are fastened w'sth a 
paper band bearing the bank’s name by «Tiy •jf guarantee, but 
at Kantse the TilKtans, who knew a thing or two about the 
Chinese, did not omit tlm precaurion. From the middle of each 
packet of too, three or four notes had been skillfully cxtractetl, 
without disturbing or tearing the bank's paper band. 

Soon after leaving the little town w'c rejoined the course of 
the Yaiung and followed the track along its left hank, which 
at first led us steeply uphill by a parii cut out of the mountain¬ 
side. It was a big, broad valley, with the great range of the 
Kawalori mountains rising unfurgettably on the opposite side 
of the river, 

I overhauled two pilgrims whom 1 had passed on the road 
scii'cral daj's earlier, on the other side of Kantse. They were 
hound for Lhasa and had adopted a mode of progress designed 
to 3CC|uire additional merit for tlieir journey. They lay dat on 
the ground with their anns stretched out in front of them and, 
hoisting their bodies for^vard with their hands and elbows, 
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gained about a yard at a time. Tiicn they sitKwl up wirli arms 
otitstrctched. Jay do\vn again, and gave another heave towards 
Lhasa. They wore leather kneepads and had sort of wooden 
runners on their hands which made tt pijssibk no slide forward, 
ivhcn they stretched themselves out on tltc ground, witJxouT 
taking all the skin off; hut it struck nte as a very arduous method 
of crossing Tiber, Tlicy W'erc covered witli dust and sw'car, and 
still had the best part of five hundred miiis w go before thc\' 
"Of to Lima. 

Mter a while we passed the little lamasery of Nyara Compu, 
built on a spur overlooking tiveriver. Its ocher walls were striped 
vertically with red. white, and black, as arc all lamaseries of 
the Sal^’a|va sect, to which this one belonged. It was the first 
of its kind 1 had seen since Kangdng, bur we were to Jltid a let 
of them from now on, for this seer is predominant in Teko. 
Sooti aftcrvyanls a village called Beri came in sight on the Icfr 
bank; over it towered a great castle belonging to the princely 
family of Horberi, one of the five tlorpa irihes svhich I have 
alrc,idy mentioned. Here we had to cross the river, just below 
,in old bridge which had been completely destroyed, 

Crosring a Ht'cr in Tiber is an interesting business. Fords, 
rope bridges, and cantilever bridges exist only if the river is nar¬ 
row. On wide rivers such as the Yalung or the Kincha-ktang 
(\angf3;c), you arc ferried in antfucing circular boats u'hich 
are really hig round wickenvofk baskets covered uith yak- 
skins deftly sewn togctlicr. The middle of the circular ''hull" 
is about sis feet acruid, but the mouth (so to speak) and the 
borcntit of the basket air cnnstderably narrower. Into it you 
pile men and tncrcliandisc. and the vessel, laimcliec! upon the 
flood, is steered by a tidmsnian with a long wooden paddle. 

Tile voj'uge is seldom dull, for the basket lioat spins around 
and around and rocks violently In rough water or eddies. It has. 
however, gresitcr stabiljrv' than its appearance suggi^'ts. Tltc 
current is so strong that you may be carried five hundred )'ards 
downstream before you reach the other side, in spite of the ef¬ 
forts of the oarsman. Me, when the basker boat has been un- 
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lo^cd, picks i[ up and puns ii on his head like an ovei^rmvTi 
straw hai and carries it upstream for the best part of a mile, till 
he reaches a place svbence t he current will cany liim back to 
his point of embarkadon. 

On this occasioii we found u'aidng for its, scattered amon^ 
the boiilJets on die further hank, a remarkable collection of 
skinny moles, emaciated horses, cow's, and even a wretched lit¬ 
tle shc-ass with a foal at foot, a tiny and dkimiing little bcasr. 
This herd of starvelings. W'hich looked like die last assets of a 
hank nipt circus, were escorted by an uproarious gang of ragged 
children. They were the next ottia relay, and were taking over 
from our first caravan, w'hich had started back to Kantsc after 
leaving us on the river bank. Fortunately we only had a very 
short stage ahead of us. 

It was uneventful as well as short and took us to Ltntong, 
where wc changed animals for the third doie that day. The 
track mn on through a belt of rich agricultural land, the liiggest 
single area under cultivation in El^cm Tibet, with lots of 
streams and farms, little villages and lamaseries. It h: about ten 
thousand feet above sea levxl. At TaJji Gompi I made a brief 
lialt to call on a lama from Lhasa of whom I had heard in Kati&e, 
but he was away on a )oumcy. At seven o'clock in the evening 
w'c readied the village of Rongbatsaj chough small and unsani¬ 
tary, it is beautifully situated. 

It is two days' march from Rongbatsa to ^ ulong and, since 
there arc no ocher villages on the W'ay, we did both stages with 
the same carai'an. It consisted, luckily, of better animals than 
we had the day before. VVe soon lefr 'tiic cutrivaicd plain for a 
wild, desolate valley winding between grass-covered hills. 
Tlicrc tvcjc no houses here, but the landscape was dotted wit h 
nomads' tents, and their herds of yaks speckled the hiltstde with 
black as faras yon could see. T bese steppes were real herdsmen s 
couniiy. 

The nomads were people of striking appearance, whose An- 
ysn features were weatherbeaten and lacquered with dire. They 
svore their hair long save for a fringe cur across their foreheads. 
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I'tiev had big knobs of cord sruck in rhcir left cars, rwo hcavir 
silver aniulets hung around each neck, and their only gaitticnr 
was a voluminous sheepskin ihuba, girdled with a belr from 
which hung a great dagger and a dnderhox. These people arc 
transients rather than noinads in the true sense of the wordi 
they nonually move their hahirations only three times a year, 
following the grazing from the I'allcvs up to the mountain pas¬ 
tures and coming donm again to the sheltered low ground for 
their winter (juarters, 

Wc met a number of caravans from Chamdo, laden with to¬ 
bacco and cotton from India, V\'c left tlic valley of die Yalung 
and climbed up a rocky gorge which brmight us ac midday to 
a fairly high pass. Beyond it a delightful prospect opened tip— 
a huge jiiiie forest in which wc presently found a small house 
standing in romantic surroundings. Here 1 renewed my ac¬ 
quaintance with i\Ir. Giang, the educationalist from reko, ac¬ 
companied by his Tibetan servant girt and a group of Chinese 
o^cials. 1 spent a restful night ip my tent, free from the usual 
noise and talk. In this prt of the ctnmtrj’ there is a great deal 
of gold and the sandy bed of a lirrlc stream nearby glicrered 
w'ith particles of gold dust, but the dust is so ftne that It is almost 
impolite to tviract it by washing. Nest ilay wc struck a big 
tributary of the Y'aUing and had a dull, rather difficult journey 
over a track W'ith boggy patches in which men and animals in- 
rennittentty got stuck in deep mud. 

After crossing a w'ooden bridge we left the valley and reached 
the small itllage of Yulong, tucked away in the bottom of a big 
corrie. It consisted of a large house belonging to the Tibetan 
headman, an inn where weriept, and a few tumbledown shacks. 

Big herds of yaks tvere grazing on the rides of the corrie and 
I spent the afternoon watching them, for I like yaks. These odd¬ 
ly built, frisky, and whimsical animals have very short tegs, a 
very long coat, normally black bur somerimes dun-colored, and 
a huge fluffy tuft on rhe end of their rails. Thej’ liave big wood¬ 
en rings in their noses and a look of mild surprise in rheir gentle, 
candid eyes. The calves, w'hich arc very endearing little beasts, 
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look like large phish coys as they gambol round Their dam or 
the cow who is suckling theuK Near rhe village 1 passed a cara¬ 
van coming down from the high ground wkii loads of firewood 
and enormous faggots^ the yaks were almost invkiblc under 
their burdcas and the whole rhing looked rather like Bimam 
Wood advancing on Dunsinane, 

Another specialty of Vulong and the surrounding grasslands 
are some pretty little rodents^ very light brown in color and 
rafher like baby rabbits, CTccpt chat their cars are shorter, 
broader, and more rounded, and fun her back on their heads^ 
You see ihem e vcry^'hcre. and the cropped turf is honeycombed 
with their little burrows;. They arc intensely ci^kius and sic up 
and wacch as vou approach, with their hea-tis slightly cocked to 
one side, before disappearing into ihdr hcile*i with the mpiditji'^ 
of lighmlnt^. One of the odd things about them is chat they aru 
always in company with sonic liide bro\rn birds which seem 
to be mscpaialili: from rhem. Tlicse hardly ever fly bur spend 
their time running alwur on the gremnd .at an astonishing speed; 
when they do fly* they ’will if you come too close n> them* 
they keep very low and only go a few yards. The rodenn* and 
the birds arc so similar in color, and movements that, w^hen 
you see one of them taking evasive action^ it is Jiard to tell which 
of the two ir is, Tliey live rogctiier on the most intimate icrms, 
ihc birds nesting close to the mouths of the burrows and fe^ng 
on the seeds and grams that the rodents store up for the winter. 

The direct route to Teko follows the valley wJiich we had 
ieft the diiy before, afterwards eroding some high ground and 
dropping do’wn again to KoloJongt but I ’wanted to stop on the 
way ar the hig lamascrj' of [teogchen Goiupi. wiiosc fame as 
a religious center made pnw^erftil appeal to me. So the ric^t day 
we sent on to Xcko the luggage, the tcAi Mr. Oiang s Tibetan 
girl, and the Chinese bureaucrats and set off for the in 

a party of four: Mr. Chang, his servant, Elic and 1 . We took 
with us only our sleeping bags and wnie tea, tsmii'pJf and buttCTp 

Yulong is the center of a tjemork of primitive comnuinica- 
tiunSj bur I never dreamed at tbe time that in the followdng yeax 
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1 tw traveling on one of the tracks which came dtWTi to 
it from the noith< Now we ^verc going west along s bleak valley 
which offered us a short cue. It was full of nomads’ tents and 
herds. We halted for 3 meal near the camp of an old llbcran 
and his daughter, 1 bucolic beaut)' wjiosc face shone s' ith but¬ 
ter. I'he old man had a splendid buccaneering face; he told KU 
beuils, turned an elaborate silver prayer xvheel, and seemed to 
take little interest in us. We feasted on some dcjieitiuii sour milk. 

Our narrow'gorge soon tvidened out into a deep valley. High 
up DC the end of it we could see the snows of Nurila. the pass 
for which we were making. To the left rose another block of 
high ground, also snow-covered, over whicli my caravan of tea 
would be climbing in a day or two cn route for Teko. \Ve 
clambered strenuously up a steep slope of rubble and huge boul- 
ikrs. An icy uand wras litouing and the ponies, who were feeling 
the effects of the altitude, kept nn stopping. 1 was often surprised 
to sec how much less good animals are than men at adapting 
thcimclvcs to ^-ariatioas in ditnatc ami altitude, Aldiougb they 
are bred .and brought up on plateaus far abcA'c sea level, Tibetan 
ponies do not take kindly to the thin air at great hcightsi their 
flanks ticave like a blacksmith's bellows and they get blown 
much worse than men on fuor. 

We found ourselves in a while on a long, steep slope of frozen 
snow, and here a savage storm of v^rind and snow swooped down 
un us. Riding vi'Os out of die tjuistioriL, We plodded slowly 
fonvard, bent double, battered by the wind and leading our 
wretched ponies, which were blinded by the snow clottitig over 
their eyes. 

We crossed the pass at tliree o’clock, after a short halt on the 
reverse slope to warm ourselves in the sun, which had nicrcifiilly 
reappeared. The pass is nearly fifteen thousand feet above sea 
level, or much the same height as Mont Rlanc, but it did not 
give me the tlirill tliut t have often felt on that noble Alpine 
^leak. On the pass, though we Inoked down on the valley out of 
w'hich we bad climbed, W'C were dwarfed by the great mountain 
ranges towering over us, nimhllng away to the horizon in every 
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Uircction—a lunar lan4sciipc of rocks and icc and screes, a tree¬ 
less, inhuman, mineral world from winch all forms of life had 
wirKdrauvn. 

'llic path scraniljJed down wer loose stones into the s-ailcj,^- 
ait jntcttninablc, soggy valley W'hosc peaiy floor was dotted ti'iih 
pools of liquid mod and soft patches in which the floundering 
ponies sank up to their girths, Only by combining acrobaDca 
with horsemanship was it posiblc to remain in the saddle. On 
our left we had occasional glimpses of a great rocky peak fes¬ 
tooned with a glacier. Night fell as we were crossing the stream 
to climb over a range of hills on its left bank into anotlicr valley. 
W'c continued this ssvitchback progress over two more svatcr- 
sheds. but it seemed to get us nowhere and i began to think mat 
we were lost. At last, late at night, we saw a little cluster of lights 
ahead of us-, it was the liandet of i>/,ogchcn. and we were soon 
installed in the inn where a Chinese official was also lodging. 


Chapter THE !IOL\ VALLFA 


Eart.v NT itr morning we were visited by a young Oiincse fritmd 
of Chang’s. Ilk name was Li 'I'ien-ming, and he had Iteen living 
for some years as a lama in the moTUKterj.' of D/ogclien Coinpa. 
under a Tiberan name meaning “Chioese \\'isdoni. He had 
studied at the univexsitv run by (^na ilia ns in Oxengtu and spoke 
a Urtlc lilnglkh. He took vis around the vUlage, hut it k a place 
completely devoid of interest, e.^isiing only as a wet of saielhte 
of the lamasery, which is tiidctai away out of sight in a cleft 
in the mountainside. It contains only a feu.' houses, but a large 
number of little square pavilions, made of rttund w'ooden beaitis 
painted red; thev stand in rows along dve hanks of two sttearns 
which come leaping down the hillside and cacli hous« a hig 
prajxr wheel which is worked by the limpid and unsullied cur¬ 
rent flowing past it. 
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W'c made our way slowly up the narrow defile w'hich leads 
to the lamascT)'. All the way along h stood shortens, polt^ bear¬ 
ing sacted garlands, prayer Hags, and slabs of stone oji which 
pictures of the gods had been painted. At last w'c emerged into 
ilte holy valley. Never have I seen, anywhere in the world, a 
place aprer for the life of conicniplation. Once u'e had entered 
it, we lost sight of the gorge which brought us there, and we 
found ourselves standing in a green oasis, which felt as if it w as 
suspended in the sky and around which was deployed a vast 
amphitheater of forests and niountaios. On our right the build¬ 
ings of the lamasery rose in tiers wnth their backs to a gentle 
slope; facing them, on our left, lay a lovely wof>ded corrie, 
domi Dated by the tremendous snow-covered peak which tow¬ 
ered in unciialletigcd niastcry over the whole valley. 

It is not a particularly big lamasery, for many of the monks 
live in tittle cells scattered through the surrounding woodland. 
We started to go through it, and on die wide terrace in front 
of the main temple found ourselves unexpectedly witnessing 
a ritual dance. It might liavc been specially organized for otir 
benefit. The musictans were grouped in front of the entrincc 
to the temple; with their insrruiocnts—huge tnimpets, praver 
drums, and cymbals—they accompanied the su'cct singing of 
the acolytes with a muted melody. The lamas were treading a 
stow, solemn, convoluted mca.surc. Tlicy were not wearing 
masks nor were they dressed as gods or demons, as they often 
arc for ritual dances; they wore thetr ordinary robes. Holding 
aloft the sacred emblems, the scepter and the bull, thev tniined 
a scene from the annals of Buddhism with reverenr gestures. 
Then, with .1 poised and graceful movement, they spun slowly 
round on tiptoe with their robes billowing out around them. 

AVhen the dance svas over, a lama took charge of us and led 
Its to the biggest building in the lamasery, W'here its chief dig- 
nirarics live. We were ushered into a long, lighr room, a kind 
of s'cranda from where one looked our over a sea of motintnln 
peaks stretching away to the horizon. It contained an altar cov¬ 
ered with very fine bronze images and its walls were hidden by 
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shelves of books and silken hanging. We were received by four 
bmas seated on cushions who. ^^'iih much decomni, invited me 
to take mv place beside them. 

One of them, a lad of fifteen with an alert, intelligent face. 

iis the Living Buddha of that place and Itad authority over tw o 
hundred other bmascrics belonging to the Gnimapa sect. The 
lanijser>’ at Dzogchen lielongs to a special subdivision of the 
sect, and its monks arc coasidered pre-eminent for their knowl¬ 
edge uf philosophy and for rheir practice of contemplation. 
There are three bmns of the first rank at Dzogcbco: the yonng 
man whom ] have just mentioned and who was the most im- 
ponant of the threc^ Itis brother, W'ho at iltar rime was com¬ 
pleting hbi studies in Lhasa; and a third, .an older man, who was 
with us in the room. 'ITic tw'o other lamas present were their 
ccachcis. Tlicy all looked extraordinarily kind and serene. C)itc 
hud the noble head of an asccric. 1 felt instinctively that he 
w ould be the ideal person to initiate me into die inner mysteries 
of Laitt.iism. hur it was not yet time for me to settle down to 
intensive study. I had first to Icam the preliminary lessons which 
I hoped my visits to many different monasteries would instill 
in me. 

Gmvcisation, thanks to Atr. Chang and his young friend, was 
for once an easy matter, and 1 managed to elucidate many re¬ 
ligious ptohlems w*hich had Iwcn pu^/iu^ me, Wc talked much 
of meditation, bur these wise btnas would propound no hard- 
and-fast fonmilas to be used. Every disdpic develops a relation¬ 
ship with his master so intimate chat die latter can guide him, 
step by step, in the way best suited to hb character and person- 
alirj'^; all instroction takes place in complete privacy. The monks 
rise at rive o’clock and during the course of the day devote 
four periods of an hour each to meditation; these are preceded 
by readings ftoni the Buddhist scriptures. Many do much more 
than the prescribed curticnlum and live in a ^atc of almost con¬ 
tinual niediiarion in hennits'cells deep in the forest. The Living 
Buddha had a gravity of demeanor remarkable in one so young, 
but from rime to time one glimpsed the charming, unaffected 
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boy bellied the staid mask of dcdicadon. F’le greatly itiicr- 
oted in my camera and my Tibetan notebooks; he could hardly 
get over the idea of a foreigner reading and ^\’riting the Tibetan 
script. 

HU teacher gave me some valuable guidance in matrcR of 
the spirir and was kind ervoiigh to invite me to return and srudv 
under him for an indefinite period. One day, I promised m\fsclf, 
[ v\:oid:d rake him ar his word, for wbar be had to offer me uiis, 
ulrhilately, what I had come to Tiber to seek, t took some photo¬ 
graphs of m)' hosts and left them with a keen sense of regret, 
for deep within me 1 felt that, in the short rime we had spent 
rogetlicr, a strong b/ind had been established UcTvvcen us. In 
the main Temple, lit by innumerable butter lamps, 1 was once 
more filled. as the monks pcrfrirmcd their evcnttig rites, avirb 
the screntty that comes ffom. rwo hundred deep, reverent voices 
intoning rheir slow, hnrmunious chants. 

We spent the nest d.iy in the forests where the hermits live. 
It was lovely wciither. The three of us—Qvang, his Chinese 
f riend, and myself—set off along the valley, which looked peace¬ 
ful and lovely with its groves and its clearings and the rocky 
srreanis that watered them. A path led us up the wooded slopes 
of the towering, snow-capped moLtntaln. At the end of two 
hours climbing we came no a little group of Itemiitages rucked 
a wav under the trees in a place of peculiar beauty. One of the 
teridents invited me to his tiny log liut at the foot of a tall pine. 
The living rtwrii contained nothing cjicept his bunk and a recess 
used for storing firc^vood and prosTsions. Next to it, and on an 
even smaller scale, was his pl.tce of worship, furnished onlv 
uHth 3 stool of medirarion, a reading desk, some Iwokcases and, 
on the walls, some hangings and ,a shelf wirh Images and butter 
kunps on it. Hut (he man seyes had a look of inner trarttpillljn''; 
the poor, hare cell held tioundlca!! riches. 

Iti a ntarbv clearing, a group of young monks sat in a circle 
in the sunlight, reading some holy work which their master eje- 
fwunJeJ to tlwm. They were learning the technique of medita¬ 
tion, and I envied the tranquillity of their existence. VVTiat 
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dctiion (I could not help asking myself) diives me for^v'ard on 
my travcb vlicn Iknow perfectly w'cll timt inner peace (which 
1, like a fool, range the whole world to find) is here, within easy 
rcachr Bur ir*s no usti \ am tjuitc incapalilc, as yet, of suliduing 
the silly sterile wanderlust with which W estern ctilturc htts in- 
fccicd nie. 

Further up the mauntain there were other ctilonics of hermits, 
but whaew'ss the poinr of going up to them only to come down 
again? Besides, I felr in my bones that I should return one day. 
W’e ttimed back down the desetted parh. The sun svas setting 
in splendor, the evening air was still. It was as though nature 
was in league widt man to invest my memories of chat holy val¬ 
ley with perfection. 


Chapter as- PRINTING AND ARQ-irTECmU- 


We left early tiic nest moming with nvo yaks and nvo ponies, 
but my pony was f^uch a hopeless animal rhat 1 did the vvhulc 
stage on fewt. c]ini1>ed up to a high pass where an ic^' wind 
met os, but walking kept me warm, and 1 marched bare to the 
w'aist, like the caravanmen, Our small party liad been jomed 
by a plump, jolly Tilwtan lady, a vety likalde person, carry'hig 
her belongings in a hag shmg over her shoulder, 

W'c i!rop(>cd dtiwTi from the pass into a big, w'oodcd t'allcy 
which «'ent on and on. As night fell we were overtaken by a 
violent storm and sought .shelter from it in a tiny hut which 
luckily happened to be near at hand. It already housed. In un- 
inugttulde squalor, a family v^iih four children, all of them 
black with dirt and soot and one, a baby in arms, completely 
naked in spite of the intent cold, A little fire of yak dung gave 
out a feeble heat but filled the hue with smoke. 1 found, with 
some dilficulty, room tu lie down among the children, the chick¬ 
ens, the dogs, two calves, and five kids. Mv liedfellows Wept, 
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bnrked, CAckIcd, and blcaccd all night longt but 1 , being hv' now 
accustomed to this sort of thing, slept none the worse for it. 

The next day we traveled a short way to Koludong, from 
where our caravan went back to D/jOgehen. Here the trail we 
had been following joined the direct route frotn Yulong, and 1 
heard that the yaks carrying my tea were ahead of us. We were 
now not far from Teko, and the country olicad of us was par¬ 
ticularly impressive, su I set off on four ahead of the caravan. 

I’hc londscajK; really w.as astonishing. The track wound 
througli a deep gorge, llanked by precipices and so narrow that 
often the river monoiKili/ed its floor, and the path was either 
cut out of the cliff face or built op on woollen piles above a 
foaming torrent n'hich at tiiiics cnvclo(>cd one in a cloud of 
sputnc. In some places the enclosing cliffs, more than a thousand 
feet high, rose abs<dutdy vcitically or even overhung the river, 
cnishing the gorge in an enormous vice and reducing the illim- 
itablc sky to a thin blue ribboin eroded by ttie tops of the trees. 
There were a lot of bridges; we crossed nine in half that number 
of miles. 

After wx had been going for three hours, this can yon widened 
our into a valley, but this was a wild son of place too. Presently 
villages began to appear; we wxrc gening back to the world of 
men. ^Ve passed a big white chorten^ then a pretty clump of 
willows stjnecoed in bctw'ecn the cliff and the river bank, then 
a few scattered houses. We turned a comer and there, all of a 
sudden, w'asthc great Jamasety of Teko, fitted snugly into the 
mouth of a little valley which ran back into the mountain and 
was lost to sight. 

1 crossed the wooden bridge which ted to the village and went 
straight to the Chinese magistrate's office to find out where the 
school was; Chang, w'ho ran it, had asked me to stay there while 
I was in Teko. No one understood my few words of Chinese, 
bur a member of the magistrate's staff who spoke Tibetan di¬ 
rected me to the Chinese school, where I was received with the 
utmost kindness by a young teacher in a disused temple at the 
hack of the lamasery. Here I was given a room to myself, nest 
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door to an old hniii who still lived iti an obscure comer of rhe 
temple, surrounded bjr images of the most terrifying kind and 
performing his rites without taking any notice of the alien 
scholastic acrivsty which went on alt around him. 

Teko (Dege Gonchen), is a typical Tiberan township, w'ith 
its lioiiiies clustered round a big Lunasciy' like clucks clustering 
round a ben- The bimsciy is almost a little town in itself, and 
its ocher buildings vertically striped with red, white, and black, 
identifying them as belonging to the Sakyapa sect, looked 
neat and gay as they climbed in irregular tiers up the side of the 
valley. In front of ir stood a great white ch&ruu shapcil, like 
so many otiitrs ta Tibet, in the form of an inverted bell, and 
abos'C that there w'as a couny'ard surrounded by a w'oodcn gal- 
Ier\’ full of rows of prayer wheels. This rvas where merchants 
from Lhasa brought gorgeously colored carpets .and the rich 
red cloth from which die best rolns arc made, supple and warm 
as vcK'ct. Here, too, were sold locally made goods: the country 
cloth, gray or striped in red and black, kitwes .ind cutlasses, sofr 
leather boots with brighrly colored legs, heavy wnoolen blankets 
ivith exotic patterns on tlicm, birchwood eating bowls lined 
with beautifully worked sib'cr. and many otJier things. 

In this forecourt a few lajmeii's houses and litric sltops w'crc 
dotted about ivith nothing to show that they were not parr of 
the lamasery. Further up the hill the monks* printing press was 
housed in an enonnous rectangular building with another big 
Courtyard in front of it, and abcn'C this stood the handsome and 
very imposing castle of the kings of Teko and the main temple, 
llchind them sprawled the usual architectural hodgepodge of 
lamas' tjuarteis, little shrines, one big courtyard adorned with 
mural paintings, and a long row of cbortetts. The monastery, 
W'ith its wide terraces, its gilded roofs, and its prayer flags 
streaming gaily in the wind from tall pules, liad, in the brilliant 
sunlighr, a gallant aspect. 

Below’ ir. down by the river, lay the Chinese quarter, a damp, 
dark, drab slum, contrasting sharply with the lamasery, like a 
fungus growing from a healthy tree. Its little shops, the inn 
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where rhe Chinese magistrate lived, the cheaply huih homes of 
the officials—the U'holc place looked very poor when you com¬ 
pared It witli the fine and ancient hull dings towering over it. 

T^ic pnniiTig press was one of my lirst objeciii'ts, for a sub¬ 
sidiary’ purpose of my journey was to arrange for reprints of 
cerrain Buddhist worJis in Tibetan. Xlic director of tlve press 
received me with grcvit Idndness in a big rtiom full of books and 
tiraw'ngs, He was an elderly lama of distinguished appearance. 
His secretary’, a large, placid man. proved astonishingly erudite. 
They were both delighted that a European should have come 
to Teko witii the idea of getting liooks printed in Tibetan, and 
you could Ka^'c knocked them over with a featlicr when I gave 
rhem a list of riic cities; they bad. no idea that we in titc West 
had eatalt^ued oil their sacred writings. HTic sccitiary. how¬ 
ever, luok the wind ottt of my sails by revealing a precise knowl¬ 
edge of the name, the numlwir of clvaptcrs, and the number of 
pages in each of several thousand works which are to be found 
in tile volumes of the Kati jur ami the Timjar. *rhese include, 
between them, the whole text of the Buddhist scriptures, all 
the commentaries upon them, and various works dealing with 
grammar, astrology, medicine, and other related subjects. 

The printing preiffi ar Teko has no regular and connnuous 
t>uT],iiaT; it prints, by requesc, whatever books arc wanted by its 
clients, 1 he latter, if the order is a large one, must supply tlicir 
own ink and paper. The press, moreover, shuts down in the 
winter in deference lo the cold, for its premises are not heated. 
Its technical methods differ markedly from those employed in 
Eiirttpe. Instead of metal fonts, which cm be readily rccosr, the 
Tiberan printers use wooden ones—long narrow* plarikson which 
the text is carved and each of which oorrcspomls to one com¬ 
plete page. (The reader €^an try to imagine for himself the part 
playc>(l by the storeroom in w'hich arc kept the tens of dvousands 
of planks required for printing ail the j j3 voUmiesof the canon, 
os w'cll as the appendices to them.) Every plank in n-cry book 
has its number and its place on the shelves, and the w'hole col¬ 
lection Is amtigcd in such 3 way that any of its component 
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parts can be tocutcci at a moment’s notice. It is lioiiscd in a itig 
building, several stories Kigb; every rwrtt and every landing is 
lined with shelves, and all rhe shelves are numbered. 

Tlie actual work of printing is done briskly. An apprentice 
1>rings the appropriate planks and dumps them on a bench beside 
the printers, who work in pairs, one on each side of a big bench. 
Number One selects a plaivk and puis it down on the bench; 
Number Two, using a felt pad, smears it ink. Number One 

then lays a slieerof paper on top of the plank, and Number Tw'o 
runs oii the iirsr impression by passing a hea^y leather roller 
over it. lire sheets thus printed arc collected and taken to an* 
other parr of the shop, where they are sorted out and clvccked 
by the bmts. The pages of a book are never stitched ur bound 
together; they arc stacked (like a pile of cards), wrapped up 
in's piece of silk lietwcen two small buards of wood, and then 
put into their place on the library shelves. Tlie boards arc often 
decorated with cars'ings or paintings. 1 he Tiltetans have a tre* 
tnendous respect for the written and the printed word and do 
not rccijgnirc the cxistcrLce of anything corresponding to die 
wastepaper basket; if a page is smudgeJ or printed amiss, they 
put it in a shrine iti order not to tarnish its magic. 

'Hiouch 1 spent a lot of time in the lamasery, 1 spent ^en 
more of it with the old Uma in the room next door. Several rimes 
a day he intoned his prayers in his dark, dust'] a den little sanctu¬ 
ary, all cluttered up with images, paintings, demons* masks, 
thanUHilTefing bow-Is, and silk hangings which veiled the ter¬ 
rible gods. The tiny W'itvdowT! admitted tlie minimum of day¬ 
light. and the flickering butter lamps lent the place an air of 
mvsterv*. WTiilc the old man prayed, E squatted near hun in the 
shadow's, stutlying the ritual gestures with which he managed 
the scepter and tht bell, and the way he chanted or intoned the 
sacred words, vvhich were accompanied by the continuous beat¬ 
ing of a dnmi. the thtmderof much bigger drums, and the sharp 
clangor of cj'mbals. For houni at a time we sat side by side on 
our cushions, facing the low' altar on whidi but ret bmj» burned 
ill honor of the veiled imagre of Dodiephuvra, the rutclaty deity 
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of the Sakv'spas. Sometiotes the lama made me read a passage 
from one of the tjnrrof dedicated co rhis god, and aftenv ards 
expounded its tncaning to me and iustnicted me in. the practice 
of mcdirarioti; rhen he would reiapi^once more Intocontenipla- 
cioti. t used to slip away w hen 1 felt tired, but he stayed on, hour 
after huur, modontess and seemingly drained of life. 

These pious observances were interspersed w'ith more mun^ 
dane disrraettons, [ u'as several times invited to a meal by the 
magistrate, avhose nainew^ h'Diig Cliai-yuan, and was delighted 
to renew my act|unintance with Qiincse cooking after several 
monrhs of tantpj and buttered tea. I also spent a Jot of time 
calking to one of the scKoolmastcrs, an enthiisiasiic young man 
who had thrown himself heart and soul into his work.! !c took 
roe to see his new school being builr and I got a first-hand 
glimpse of Tibetan building icchniquc. 

The walls are ahs ays made of adobe, the clay being tamped 
down between a supporting framework of timber. THiis work is 
done entirely by women, relays of whoni, hare to the waist and 
singing all the time, bring the clay to rl^esitc in baskets which they 
carry on their heads. When they have filled the wooden frame¬ 
work, a gang of men and youths, working shoulder to shoulder, 
proceed to tamp it dowm. They are armed with beams of timber, 
which they plunge rhythmically up and down, at the same time 
executing what looks like a dimcc, so that tlieir feet help to 
knead the clay into 3 compact mass. The dance is accompanied 
by a memotonous and unending song w'hich 1 remember as the 
leitmotiv of life in Teko, 

No mortar, no iivatcr even, is used in the cotistnictiDn of these 
walls of earth, but in that diy climate they will stand for cen¬ 
turies; witness the mined castles of the kings of G^ata, on rhe 
road to Kantsc, or those at Teko. The ground floor of a house, 
which is used for stablts and storerooms. Is always built of this 
material, but in the better class of house and in the lamaseries 
you generally find rooms built of wood in rhe comers of the 
upper stories. They are beautifully made, split logs being used; 
the rounded pan of the log is on die outside, the flat parr, nearly 
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leveled off, forms the mterior wall, which is often lined with pan¬ 
eling itiadc of planks, 'flic finished product is painted dark red. 

The windows art stjuare .ind fined with wooden frames of an 
omatncntal Chinese design; across the frames, also in the Oii- 
ncse sijdc, they stretch “panes” of semirransparenr paper, llie 
flat roofs have a basis of interlaced branches or bundles of twigs. 
Covered w’ith a thick layer of earth tamped down in the same 
wav that the walls arc. If they arc well made, these roofs are 
completely waterproof, and to keep them in repair it is only 
necessary* to fill up the cracks with earth from tiirte to time. 

Temple roofs are slightly niote complicared. The foundation 
of twigs is built up to a depth of four or five feet, and its edges, 
which temain visible under the eavw when ttic temple is fin¬ 
ished, make an aesthetic contribiiiion to ilie ap^arance of the 
bmlJing, Tlic butt ends of the rw-igs. pressed rightly togeTher 
and carefully leveled off, form an jnteg^ parr of the outer wall; 
they arc painted black and produce the effect of a broad bank 
of rough, granulated material running amund the top of the 
smooth ted walls. Along the edge of this great black stripe runs 
an ogee in which the round burrs of rafters, proiccting slightly 
from the rest, are picked out in whilJ^ each being in its turn 
surrounded by square burrs, also projecting slightly. Tibetan 
architeCTurc Is completely unlike any other, though its clasic 
tradition setms at times to have certain accidental affinities with 
the architecture of ancient Egypt. 


Chapter sS, AN AGONIZING niLF.MMA 


Mv OWN affairs, meanwhile, were not making much progress. 
I had so far failed to sell my brick tea. for the little to\vn had 
aniplc stocks, and this knocked out a secret plan which 1 had 
in collaboration with my friend Gliang. The reader 
may recall the Tibetan woman who traveled wdth us on the 
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l 4 sr bp of our journey and who was begging hcr^ray to Lliasa. 
We had managed to persuade this enterprising kdy to take me 
along with her; being a good pious soul, she fully undcistood 
jiiy desire w make a pilgrimage which she hetsdl was under¬ 
taking in spile of nil thc^ificides involved. The idea W'as that 
she would look after the ettcmal affairs of nty cxpctiiiiim, do 
all tlic buying of provisions and all the talking to tlit people 
whom we met on the road. To them site would explain that 1 
was an old lama from iVlongolia u'ho could not speak much Ti¬ 
betan; with niy shaven head, my face darkened Uy exposure, 
and a respectable patina of dirt, and a secondhand lama's robe 
which I had picked up locally, this would not be a difftculr rtplc 
to snsttiin. 

Bur (!tis plan would only work if we traveled on four, like 
ven-^ IHKtr people, with oitr twlongings on our backs, If 1 could 
have sold my tea, it 'would hare been easy to take the proceeds 
with me, hidden somewhere on ttiv person, and the mnnev 
would luve made it much easier to buy provisions. Ir would, 
on the other hand, hiirc been out of the tjursrion to set out with 
ten yak-loads of brick tea. So considerable a caravan would 
not only have l>ccn iiicom|iatiblc with our humble statitf, but 
would have meant employing rivo or three men, inevitably 
talkadve and indiscreet, to look after it. 1 could nor, hovvcvcr. 
]«tlson the tea, for it rejjrescntcd my entire capinil, without 
which I couf*.! make no funlier protfreat. 

It was an agonizing dilemma. 1 did my utmost to retain the 
good lady s services for as long as T could, hoping somehow to 
get rid of the pestilential tea. bur in the end she cot bored wiili 
the wfjolc thing and tllsappciircd one day without a word of 
warning. Afterwards 1 often used to think of her, striding 
sturdily ss’cstsvard through fair weather and foul, immune from 
all the mundane tvorries rh.it bogged me down. 

1 had lost one chance of reaching Lhasa, and this made me nil 
the more detcrruineii to find antnher, 


Part Six 

MY INITIATION 


Chipm 27, THE BARRIER OF TFTE YANGT/j; 


Os* TiiE tenth (jf June, escorted by a large party of my fricntls, 
I cros^d the bridge that luaib out of Teko. Everybody had 
been extraordinarily generous. The lamas at file printing p^^;^Es 
gave me a sack of tsanips and a baskeef u! of fried cakes to wfuch 
they knew I \ v ^ luaieiiicly partial; a sick man whom I Itad been 
IcKikj ng after produced a h iigc lun ip of butter, t he schooftcochers 
a supply of vegetables from their garden, and the Chinese mag¬ 
istrate several packers of English cigarettes. Everyone n*isltcd 
me a prosperous journey and a. speedy return. 

My caravan comprised two ponies, one of them for EJit, and 
six yaks carrying my luggage and the tea, I had an escort con¬ 
sisting of one Chinese soldier, whom the magistrate Insisred on 
placing at my disposal although conditions in rlint part of the 
coimtry were fairly ]icaceful; this warrior was anned with a 
Tibetan dagger, a gigantic broadsword, and a long Chinese 
pipe. He was a splendid fellow, mtirely devoted to my inter- 
uits, IiuT there was nothing very milirary about hk getup; this 
consisted cfa pair of faded blue trousers, an old, patched shcep- 
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skin sffttbjf and an astonishing hat, round, black, and tiarJ like 
a Liowler and decorated with an enonnous pink cockade which 
this fop bad cur our of the lid of a tin of cigarettes going under 
the improbable name of “Pink JJean Ggarectes." 

Quite early in the day we reached the little inn at Kolodcng, 
when; 1 found an old Tibetan lady dressing her daughter’s hair 
in a most intcresring way* In Tibet the \i^omen wear their hair 
in a wide range of styles. In Lhasa and the provinces around it 
the fashion is extremely elaborate. At Kangting it Ls rcbcively 
simple—iong braids, wirh a lash of red wool on the end of cacli, 
wound around and around the head like a turban. The ladies 
of Teko. however, aimed rather higher tlian this. 

To begin with, rheir hair, in order to give it gloss and luster, 
gets a gotid going over with butter; this phase of the operation 
has the incidental advantage of evicting a small but worthw^hilc 
proponion of the lice nonnaUy to be found in these w'elb 
stocked coverts. The hair is then, after Ijcing parted dosvn the 
middle, carefnlly piled up In two close-fitting caps on top of 
the head. Each of these is subdivided into long, narrou- braids, 
all originating at the same level, which arc bound round the 
two glossy cenrral buns of hair. A lady can have up to fift)* 
braids on each side of her skull (the height of fashion is to have 
a total of f 08, or the same number as the beads on your rosatv-), 
and it Is no easy task to build up this double circurtnallation of 
long tresses, which In this parr of Tilret arc made even longer 
by tassels or streamers of black wxwl. 

When a lady lets her hair dosi n, the braids form 1 lissome, 
revealing veil around her head and shoulderti it looks otld at 
finit, bur is very becoming. Tie ends of ever>' pair of braids in 
this black cascade are linked by a colored ribbon, and riiLs rib¬ 
bon is tied to the lady’s girdle, The results are very fetching, 
and Tbctnn girls, standing on the flat roofs of their houses with 
their sbtthif draped clorscry aliout them and their faces framed 
in the gracefully parted curtains of their braids, look like prin¬ 
cesses in a faiiy talc. 

Tbc next day wc went on retracing our steps up the valley 
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which kd back to D/iogchcn Gompa. After four hours tee 
reached an imporunt crossroads, with a lot of noitiads* tents 
dotred round it. tic re we rumed north cowards Marong up a 
grassv" valley v'herc many beasts were grazing; they were 
guarded by savage, or anyhow temperamentaJ, rtiastifTs. We 
halted for the night in the middle of a lorrcnriai ralnstonm 

|r was snii raining when we set oIf again next morning; the 
weather seemed to have turned against us. 'Hie ^'alley. a nar¬ 
row one, was uninliabited. Tlie only signs of life were hares, ga¬ 
zelles, antelopes, and fat little marmots, ft began to snow and we 
made slow' progress, for the animals kept stopping to regain 
their breath because of tlie gradient and the altitude. I walked 
in order to keep wann (for it really was bitterly cold), but 
found rhe going difficult because of the deep snow' in which 
we had to trample out a path. To make things woisc. 1 slipped 
on a siiDw-covcred boulder when crossing a stream and my w'tt 
boots were soon frozen stiff. 

The country, nevertheless, had a sort of bleak majesty. It was 
the kind of scenery I had expected to find in Tiber: a high, w-ild 
pass bctw'ccn bare mountains, tlie diin black line of yaks behind 
me blurred by m»r, the continual cries of the half-naked men 
urging them up the steep ascent, the interminent halts to take 
the load off a beast that showed signs of foundering, (It is how¬ 
ever only fair to point out that the W'caihcr in Tiber, especblly 
in winter, is generally fine and dr)'; it seldom snows, and the 
bright sunshine makes it easy to put up w'ith the Imv temper- 
arurcs.) 

We crossed the pass just before ten o’clock. It is about four¬ 
teen thousand feet high. Tlie valley on the other side was more 
sophisticated, with odd ptehes of cultivation, and we soon 
reached Marong, which consisted of a single building. While 
waiting for the caravan to catch up to us, ] attempted to dry 
mi' boots, facies, and trousers in front of a fine, but it would 
have taken days before this experiment succceikd. From Ma- 
rong we marched on for another tivo hours ditwo the valley, 
rill we sighted Goze Gompa, a lamascni% ivhich, like the one 
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at Tcko* belongs t» the Sakj'apas, the niosi importaiit sect in 
the prtn'incc. 

It is a small lainascn’. Tie oiilv inrcresting thing about it is 
the roof of the main temple. Tliis, instead, of l>diig Hat in the 
usual Tfl)cran style, « designed like the roof of a Chinese tem¬ 
ple, but eaoh of its comers is sumiounied by the eniblctn of a 
snake, such as wu find in India of Cambodia. On the pantile, 
two curious dancing skeletons ffank a central belfry. At either 
end of the roof squats, like a gargoyle, the composite sea mem- 
5tcr M'ith an elephant's head kmown as ti/itk^ra, an emblem more 
commonly met with in countries such as IndLi, Cambodia, and 
Java, less remote from the ocean than TibcL 

One man. among the small crowd of Tjberans who watched 
me closely svhile 1 w-as recording these odd things in my note* 
book, had a strikingly Aryan cast of countenance; with his 
brnmeed face and hk light-colored eyes, lie could easily liave 
passed for a Oiainonk guide, 

[ had come now to the end of the oula sysrem of rei^ulsition- 
ing trmsport, for wc had left the province of Teko for th,it of 
’fengko. where, incidentally, the rate for pack aniumls svas 
higher. Soon after leaving Gone we got on to the main caravan 
route from Dzogchcii to Jyekundo. It was a dull day’s march, 
infused with a rather vicarious interest by the fact that wc 
passed close to the village of Lingtsong, which may have been 
the Actual and is certainly the legendary* birthplace of the 
greatest hero in Tibcran history, Kesar of Ling. 

Kesar—a name whose echoes df^w^ more recent ages must 
sorely have been cntncidcnral—is supposed to have reigned over 
a smalt principality in Eastern Tibet which some autliorirics, 
notable amont; them Mmc. Atcaandm David-NecI, identify 
with the l.ingtsong district, Kesar reigned long before Bud- 
dlikm was introduced into Tibet. 11c seems to have been a war¬ 
rior as well as a king, and bis saga consists of .1 long series of 
remarkable adventures, most of them set in China, Oddly 
enough, the Qiinesc, too, have temples dedicated to Kesar, but 
their Kesar is Chinese, not Tibetan, and would seem to have 
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been an entuiety diffcrenr person, unconnected with the ruler 
of Ling. To make inamrs soil more confused, Ijoth in Llum 
and >ti Easteni Tibet temples dedicated to the Tibetan Kesar 
are known as “Chinese temples.*' 

Whoever or whatever Resar real I v was, he is casUv^ the most 

_ • m 

pojTubr Icgcndaty' figure tn Tibet, and The wandering story¬ 
tellers who beg their way from village to village seldom omit 
hLs heroic adiievcmctits from their repertoire, jUthough his 
legend is Iwscd mainly on oral iradiriotv, versions of it cxbx in 
manuscript and even in print, I came across several of them in 
the course of my travels and fotind them of considerable inter¬ 
est, nor only for their archaic style, but for tiio light which tlicy 
throw on prt-Buddhisr Titicf, Kesar’s saga b a ^vclte^ of fight¬ 
ing and liiintingf savagery and hcrobttt. One must assume tliat 
ir docs roughly imerpret the life of those days, and, if it docs, it 
brings out very' strikingly the cliangcs wrought by Buddhism, 
Its Icrets of pence atid chiiriry and gentleness have transformed 
the notional character without impairing the pride and the high 
courage on which the indcjKndcnr, freedom-loving outlook of 
thcTilietaiis b based. ‘I'ihci, like Mongolia, is a shining cstanipic 
of the bcnciiccnt effects of Buddhbt philosojihy. It is a thousand 
pities char the West has learned so lirrk from them. 

F was riding along, thinking about Kesar and lib adventures, 
when, as I rounded a camEr, the lamASery of Nodze came In 
siglir, snugly sited in a wide, shallow corric, W-hen I got tlierc 
they allom<l me die fiest tpiarrcR I had had so far. My nmm, 
which w-as both better lit and cleuncir than rooms in iantaserics 
are apt to be, belonged ro one of the senior lamas. It was well 
furnished, with a painted altar, many images of unusually good 
quality, and a great many books, Froni my bunk, which was 
covered with fine Tibetan carpets, 1 could look down the whole 
length of that wide and tranquil valley. 

The route which kd from Nodste to Tengko w^as not easy 
going. The steep, stony track crossed a succession of ridges and 
ravines (ten times in one day, by my computation, we scram¬ 
bled up and ten times shrhervd down). Aliour noon on the first 
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day's ntarch we crossed a high pus and found ourselves looking 
down into a hig and enticing valley. Along ir dowed the 
Yangrzc-kbmgt lierc stilt known as the Dre Chu (in I'ibccan) 
or the Kinclia-kiang (in Qiinesc). Wc dropped duwit to ihe 
door of this valley and soon reached the little towni of l*cngko. 

Here the trading center is not only a place of coiistdcrahle 
imponance hut, and tUis is unusual in Ttbei, ir overshadows the 
local lamasei>% This is an insignificant group of buildings, 
tucked away in a grove of trees. 1'hc main temple is a poor sort 
of place, aud not w*ell looked after. An old laim showed me 
muiul it and idendiied the resident gods. 1 noticed a bundle of 
old tbimkatt winch arc religious pictures painted on silk, rolled 
up and stacked in a derelict pile. 1 got the lama's pennisdoji to 
esamme them, found that some were e.vrreme9y interesting, and 
asked if [ could buy them. He refused, us i liad expected, to sell 
them bur insisted on presenting me with three. 

“They will be useful for yotjr own temple," lie said, "when 
you get home." 

Thar afternoon I went and sat on the bank of the Yangtze. 
On the far bank t could sees little temple, a wcU-delined Track, 
and the wall of mountains into which ir disappeared towards 
Chamdo. 'I'hcre lav Forbidden Tibet; the river marked its 
frontitir.* 

For a lon^ tirns: t looked across the river towards this tanta- 
Imng territory ot which 1 liJid dreamed for so Ions u hich 1 
novk’ beheld for the first time. Every derail of the !andscaj>e 
Stamped itself on my TTund-ihc tnres, tlie rocK the little houses, 
the peasants going alxatit their work, the cltildren playings Bur 
it was inacecssibK as distant, as unaitainabJe, as if an ocean and 
not a river Jay berw^een ir and nic. 

Within a stone's throw yak^in basket boat^ were ferr^'inj 


• Sev ^1. rVj wv have icert, rtw the Tili™n Iwikf 

with SiVtni^ hiw long Iimr betwiocn Chtru und Tibet, At ihc tintc 

refetfed hnvarwr^ Hbmfl iiiihwtr ewended to iht opjjcr VunfTTc-ltLin|f, 
the .Ic f^ciA c±i^eTTk hnrJcr of Tibet /o|h?ft4iig iha river. 
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people the Yangr/e os though it wiss the mosc natnraJ 
thing in the worid ITie pas^ngtrs were all Tibetans; they 
w'ould never know the envy they aroused in the white man who 
watched tlictn, stniitng, from the other bank. Some even invited 
me to make the crossing witli (hem. but I knew rfint. if [ ac¬ 
cepted. I shoutd sooti be turned back on the other side, TIus w'as 
not the biidgebead from which to Inn itch my raid on Lhasa. 


Chapin TRANSMISSION OF STRENGTH 


Tmc niltt stage; to Mantzen, was a long one; we kept the same 
caravan for foiir days, \A*e began by fording a big stream, where 
the men were hard put to ir to prevent die iinmMk from betng 
swcjjt off their feet. TItc countrj- was imintetesting. The 
Yangtze flow'cd sluggishly, winding round litde sandy islets 
covered with smtired Wilton'S and laiitarisks. The track either 
foDowed the sandbanks along the river’s edge or ran. thirty feet 
alMivx ir, along die Hat expanse of pasnire in the bottcmi of the 
valley. It was tremendously hot and I walked ahead of the cna- 
van. bare to the waist and getting thoroughly burned by the sun. 

llircc young lamas, cheerful and friendly people, had racked 
Thcm!«:lvcs onto our small party. They sdxcd the oppommiiy 
of putting their belongings on my pack animals and sri^u gaUy 
along, carrying big black imibrellss to protect their shaven 
heads against (he snn. After weathering a vinlent rainstomi we 
camped for the night on a bluff two or three hnndred feet abov^e 
the river, and here, thanks to the generosity of the local fumicrs, 
I bad a delicious dish of sour milk and sonu; cakes made of 
barley flour. 

The next day, after a fetv hours' travel dossm this rather lior- 
ing valley, we came to a little lamasery of the Kamiapa seer, 
painted white (as they always arc in that sect) and srundlng on 
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a stretcli of rorf which «n douu to the YangCtc. Soon after this, 
the terrain began to alters the track clinibed steeply up a high 
cliff overlooking the left bank of the river, then plunged into a 
wild and chaotic area of broken ground. For several hottrs we 
scrambled through this fantastic wilderness; by-passing tall 
spurs of rocks, scaling precipitous ridges, plunging dow n into 
gloomy ravines with torrents racing through them on their way 
to join the Yangtze, which we could sometimes see winding 
like a thin bine ribbon in the distance. The track dung dizzily to 
the slieer rock face and at length became so dilhcult to negotiate 
that 1 bad to dismount and w'aUt, 

.After some hours on foot 1 felt tired and decided to rest my 
tegs by riding again for a few minutes, tveie on a srretch 
where the track was more or less level Init ven- narrow, AJJ at 
once my saddle slipped around and I found mv'sdf lying nndcr- 
ticath the pony with my right foot caught in the small I'ibetan 
stirrup. The f rightened animal backed wildly and then bolted. 
It looketl as if [ svas going to be dragged behind him over the 
rocks; but with a last desperate cfTort 1 managed to get my foot 
free and was left lying half stunned, while the wretched pony 
made off into the distance, bucking and kicking in an effort to 
get rid of the saddle which, with mv sleeping bag and other 
items lashed onto it, now himg under its hellv. 

I Ijcgan to realize what a narrow escape 1 had had. Not only 
had 1 just missed being kicked or tramjdcd to death, bur, if the 
saddle had happened to turn clockwise instead of counter¬ 
clockwise, T should has'c fallen, not on the track, bur over the 
precipice—for the pony had been w.'ilking, as all horses do on 
tnountnin trails, as close as possible to the edge. It was instinc¬ 
tive. as T recovered mv compostire, to examine the almoiir verri- 
col dope down which I would hare fallen, to finish up in ;i 
swifriv flow'liig torrent fifteen hundred fcerlielow. 

The pony, having cvennialJy gotten rid of the irnpcdinicnm 
dangling underneath him. quieted down and was grazing 
peacefully when rlic men recaptured him. Flic, still pale and 
shaking with fright, took pains to see (hat the girths were tight 
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enough, and vtc sec off again. Buc 1 finishcd the lung jaumey on 
foot, although I was slightly lame and the cuts on tny back U’cre 
very painful. 

'We dropped down slowly into the valley and catttped near 
the village of Yemba, opposite the lamaiiefy of Dam ha Gompa, 
which stands in forbidden territory on the other side of the 
river. It rained all night, and the weather next morning was 
vilci bur we only had a short \\-ay to go before reaching Mant- 
701, a small agricultural settlement on the hanks of the Yangtze. 
On the opposite bank, in the mouth of a green and fertile valley, 
t could sec the small lamascr)' of Shangxi Gompa. I paid little 
attention to if at the time, for T could nor know that before long 
it would play an important part in njy destinies, 1 spent that day 
at the farm where ^ve were quartered, talking to its owners and 
to an old lama u'ho lodged in one of the spare rooms. 

Nc.’tt day, in a wild, spectacular gorge, our path was once 
more barred by the YangTze. It was about two hundred feet 
w'ide at this point and its cniTctir, constricted bettveen rocky 
cliffs, was extremely swift and turbulent, \Vc addressed our* 
selves to the task of crossing. Til is rime the boats involved were 
nor the usual round basket boats, but longish rccmngular ferries, 
with their bows and stems built np above the level of the gun¬ 
wales. They were, however, consmictcd, tike the little round 
boats, of asackciwork sheathed in yakskin. 

It was quire a business making them sea worthy..Finn: we had 
to patch the yakskin hulk calk'ing the rents in it with butter ami 
bungim; up the holes widt wads of yak hair soaked in butter. 
Then we had vn lash rwo ferries together with spars of wood to 
give them more stability. After rhat we went through the usual 
drill. The clumsy craft was towed upstream through the com- 
parativclv stagnant w'arer under the bank, then w'c piled into it 
and svere swept diagonally ncros; to a point on the further bank 
about three hundred yards lower down, Tibetan who took 
passage with ussu'um his jioriy alongside; it struggled manfully 
against the ciirrenr, its eyes diluted with fear, and was trembling 
violently when it came ashore on the other side. Our own ani- 
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dials reniabcd beliind on the kfr bank, and one of the lanias 
went off to fetch another relay from a village ncaibv. 

Ir is no good pretending that 1 did not get a thrill out of land¬ 
ing on the right bank of the Yangtze. were now in Tibet 
proper, and would continue to march tlirungh it as far as 
Jyckundo. The route (no practicable aJienurive to it exists) is 
really a sort of right of way. established by usage, but traffic on 
ir. as I svas soon to discover for myself, is very closely supervised 
by the Tibetans. 

The fresh pack animals .arrived while ive were making tea, I 
hnd to enter into serious negotiarions about the cost of their hire, 
for we were now in an independent counirv; Oiincije inlluence 
cue no ice here and the oub s^'stan was nor recognked. 

WTicn u'c started, the crack led us up the cliff overlooking 
the river. The great rocky gorge through winch it ran xvas a 
most impressive sight. On the far side we got a glimpse of the 
small bmascry of Mandzri. a svhite oasb in a gtovc of rrces 
clinging to the side of the mountain. Before long we reached 
the Shangu GofUpa lamasery, first sighted front i\iaiitzen on the 
day lie fore. It was romantically sin lated on a [edge high above 
the IimIIcj', with its back to the cliff. .After crossing a wooden 
bridge and climbing up a steep path, we were wei corned bv its 
guardi:ui pack of watch dogs, all b.itking their heads off. A fama 
got them under control and showed me ro 3 lirge room, where 
t rook up my quarters. L'Jic and the young lama who was travel¬ 
ing with us were in the room next door," 

Soun afterwards the local Living litiddha came to call on me, 
a stout yoirngish man whose aristocraiic nose stnod oitt nnnrm- 
lously in a gentle, eotitcmplativc face. He bade me welcome and 
said that he bad been c,xpccting »nc, having hc,trd a great deal 
alkiutroc; not for the first time I remarked the speed with which 
news travels in a ooiintiy where all means of locomotion arc 
extremely slow. 

t had a meal of fraw/M and butter tea and went m inspect the 
lamascrt', but it was not much of a place and, apirt from the two 
Senior lamas whose quarters were close to my own room, most 
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of die moRks lived in lonely cclk built into the mniinmnsidc. 
This is normal practice in the Knrmapa scer^ to which the mon¬ 
asters' belonged^ 

Yielding to a scrimg impulse, I visited one of tltcse cells, 
painted wlvitc and jKiised like an eyrie on a minor peak, VhSrtffus 
lined the path leading to it:, Imt the cell itself was sliut up and 
appeared to be deserted. 1 was greatly struck by the silence and 
the tranijuillity of that lonely place. Suddenly the door opened, 
A smiling lama .ippeared and invited me to enter. Mis ascetic 
face was framed hv a shorr black beard, but the thing that 
struck me must were tiis eyes, wliich seemed to bote into me as 
thougit he could read the secrets of my soul. 1 Ic itiadc me sit 
down in his little shrine and told me that he too had been ex¬ 
pecting my arrivat. a lama from D/.ogchcn Gompa having given 
liim news nf mv approach. Me interrogated me ar length about 
my knowledge of Buddhiiim, the methods I used in meditation, 
and my religious experiences. He made me read out varitms pas¬ 
sages from a sacred text and cxpotttidcd diem to me in a mosr 
lucid and insrrucrive way, 

I did not notice how quickly the time w.ts passing until I 
realized that night had fallen. The lama shared his frugal meal 
with me and then showed me into a tiny cell tucked in at tlic 
hack of the heniutage where I was astonished to find my sleep¬ 
ing bag; they had brought it up there wirhour saying a word 
to me. 

From then on 1 gave tip being asionUhed by anything tliar 
happened at Shangu. 1’vents seemed to lie occurring wirhouf 
my having any pan in them, and 1 feh rhat \ was in the grip of 
a secret and compeiling force which had brought me to this lit¬ 
tle moniistcry in the back of lieytmd where everything seemed 
to have been prepared forme in advance and W'here everv'tlung 
conspired to keep me an iincomplaining captive. The next 
morning my linie cara«n sci off for Jyckundo as thougii it was 
the itiosc natural thing in the world for it to leave me behind, 
and I, in an equally matter-of-fact way', stayed in the isolated 
cell on the side of die mountain, alone witlt my teacher. 
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TItc days passed as they pass in a dream; [ stiil do nor know 
how nwoy I spent there, i iiardJy ever left the shiincj and spent 
much ol the time sirring: hesidc my master, ^zing ar the mag- 
niiicent vierve da^vn tlic vallcyT reading nr medirating. It seemed 
as though the lama had found our on ihar first day all that he 
needed to knoi\- about me, for he asked me no more (iucstions. 
but anstvered, briefly. ;uiy that 1 put to liini. We were linked by 
a current of intuitive understandings and I learned far more 
during this short petiod of rettear chan 1 had from years of in¬ 
tensive study in Europe. 

One morning we sat down side by side in front of the little 
altar. Tie lama arranged in front of us a magic circle of mcricate 
design. On a stool were placed the sacred scepter and ticM, a 
ritual drum, a howl for libations made from a skullc:ip mutinied 
on a copper stand, a round box containing consecraicd pilk, and 
another hoi^i filled with grains of harlcy. Two ritual jugs, their 
stoppers having the shape of a mystic jewel and being decorated 
with a peacock-feather design, were filled with lusml wafer. 

Uliilc my master irdminktcred to me the elementary' rites 
which tpinlify the candidate to profit liy the telling of his heads, 
another lama entered the shrine and squatted down beside us 
w’iihout a word. T hen began the long ceremony of initiation. 
Its Intricate ritual ls.stcd fur an hour; at the end uf it 1 had In¬ 
come a member of the Karmapa sect and powers had liccn be¬ 
stowed on me which would enable me to progress further down 
the mystical path to wluch [ Wiis committed. 

This pamcuhr ceremony is not what an initiation is gcnenlly 
understtxjd to be, rbotigh that is how its Tibetan name fjTif^kar) 
is usually trunshted; the literal mctuiing of the word is "irans- 
nu.ssion of strength," wliicli conveys exactly the inner piirpuse 
of the rites. 11 Is not. at any rate in these esiriy stages, a <|UMrion 
of iniriating the disdpic into a secret doctrine, Imt rarher (if in- 
yesring him with certain powers residing in Ids master of in the 
occuk forces of which the latter has gained oontrol. The disci¬ 
ple’s role is not merely a j^assive one; it k up to him to grasp and 
to get the most our of the psychic emanations svhich surround 
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liiiu during the ceremony. As the disciple progresses furrhcT 
into the realms of spirimaUry, he submits himseJl to fresh rites 
of the same kind which ijuitlify him to penetrate srilJ deeper 
into the mysteries of Lamaisni. 

1 he most vital part of the ceremony is the intoning bv the 
master of s special service of consecration, Aty liiiria reverenr!y 
cictractcd Jiis copy of this service from a little cupiioard where 
it was carefully presers-ed in wrappings of silk, Parrs of this 
service took the form of a duologue in which 1 had to read cer¬ 
tain passages of the test, repeating them three rimes after the 
la™. Our eh an ring had the usiiai accomiKinimcnt ot music and 
mime; hells were rung, the drum tvas beaten, intricate gestures 
were performed with the scepter, grains of barley were thrown, 
by master and disciple alternately, on to the magic circle and 
towards the five comerti of the tmiversc. Some tresturcs were 
unmistakably linked to the purpose of consecrarion, and openly 
sjTTiboltJted the transmission of powers frurii the lams to me. 
For instance, he touched niy head, my breast, and the nape of 
my neck with the scepter and with the sacred bowds. Tlicn I 
was washed with the purifying wiiier, drank some of it. and 
swalloMxii the coti.secrated pills, There were other ritts besides 
these. \A'heii all were done, the lama bade me repeat the “Triple 
Refuge" to mark my enrn- into the Buddhist Ghurch, and be¬ 
stowed on me the name by w-hich 1 should be known to the 
members of my new religion. 

These derails will seem ridjculaus to those FuTtJpeatv readers 
who are accustomed to dismiss as mere supcrsfitioiJ cs'erj thing 
which cannot be fitted into the pattern of their own rcligiiiu.s 
pracricM. It should however be noted that Christian siicraments 
—confirm:!tinn, ft?r instance—arc based on much the saine coti- 
ceptitjns as those of Buddhism, and the rites of ordination into 
fhv Christian Church do not differ in essentials from thuse whicit 
celebrate the consecratitm of a lama. 

I had been living for months on the frontiers of mysticism 
and now, in a lonely cell tan a lonely nmuntain, I had crossed 
them, I wa.s stirred to the Jeptiv? of my being, da/j'led by the 
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glimpse 1 had had of ihe and iJltmioblc vi'ortd wiiich 
srrrtt'hcd l^cfore iiic> i Jiad done my unnosT, ever since entering 
Tiber, not to play the tourist, not to treat Laniaism as so miicli 
esotic camera fodder, not ro .study J ^car religion as an erh- 
nologisr might study a quaint tribat ctistom. I svanreJ to im- 
rticrse myself, as far as a European could, in something which 
dominates the life of Tibet, 

^ Before coming here, I had studied Butldhisni for years, 1 had 
visitcti its temples in Cambodia and Ceylon, in China and Mon- 
golia, living with tJic monks. arrciKling thdr sendees, sliaring 
their meditations. 1 oday. at last, t realized that a man would 
need to spend nor one hut several lives in the tantalizing nvilighr 
of 1 ihet to unveil all its mj'steries, to make any significant ad¬ 
vance down the spiritual road w hich leads out of its Jcsokitc 
mountains tou.'ards a goal which I could never attain. 

I knew rhat rhe rime had not yet come for me to take rhat 
road, that the quest I had undertaken was not at an end, and in 
due conrsc I set off again for Jycktmdo with Gclu. the yming 
lama who had been traveling with tis and who. woll avwc cTf 
niy reasons for staying so long at Shangu, had waited iJicre to 
keep me company on the road. 

After an hrmr » march, we reached the litrlc village of Kaya, 
where the lucal anrhoriiies proved mildlv obstmcrh'c, W'c h,id 
been in 1 ihcran territory since crossing the Yangtze, and it is 
r>nly by courtesy that the Tibetans allow traveler to take the 
short cut to jyckunjo, which lies astride rheir frontier with 
Quna^. Gclu c^pLiincd to the headman that 1 ivxis only iroing 
there in order to cantinue my journey to Koko Nor, ui Qdnese 
Tilict; nulwdy had any objection to that, and I was fietmitted 
to proeeccL This small comTetenqis bmugltt home to me the 
need for elalioratc prccaiitiuns if 1 ventnred into icrriror>’ more 
de finiri vcly fitrbid den. 

Bej-ond Kaya. through a narrow, wooded valley, the track 
brought ijs up to tlic pas of Sltowu, It was nor so much a p-iss as 
the ^trance to a high wrric suironnded by hare, jagged hills. 
A W'ttle expanse of prairie covered the bottom of the corric. 
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Thuusands of ponies, sheep, goats, mil yaks were ac pasture 
here. VVe broke our {lurdi at a big teur where a very pretty 
Tibetan served us with sour niitk and refused all payment 
for it. 

Later in the morning we climbed geiidy out of this corrtc tnto 
another one, about tw'elve thousand feet above sea level and no 
less thickly peopled witli flocks and herds, were marehmg 

at a good steady pace, but ilie absence of any form of Imdmark 
gave me the iniprcuton that we were making no pr^igrcss at all. 
.although spring was far advanced, an icy wind was blowing; 
winter on these uplands muse be IwU, 

Here and there, sheltered front the wind in the mouth of a 
v^alley, we would see a cluster of tents, and at last, after making 
a tong tictour round a rocky spur, the s'illagc of Panchen came 
in sight. Over it towered a gleanling white lamasery', oltering a 
marked contrast to the dingy quarters of the Chinese magistrate, 
who lived in a poor dwelling surrounded by' refuse licaps and 
nmd. We gor ourselves lodgings in a nondescript hovel, but the 
headman, fortunately, came and moved us to a spotlessly dean 
room In his own house. 

Next day we left Panchcti and its grasslands, and, after pass¬ 
ing another little monastery on the way, readied the Umascry 
of Tangn at about eleven o'clock. W'hitc as a Christmas cake, it 
was built on top of a grassy* knoll in the mouth of a smalt valley. 
\\‘e crossed the river by a wooden bridge and soon found our¬ 
selves in cite broad valley kadlog to Jyekuiido. From dicrc we 
fidlowed a n-al Idghn'ay, dusty and crowded with traffic, W^c 
passed a lot of Tibetaroi going home from market; they were alt 
catrcmely picturcstiuc. the only unexpected thing about them 
l(ciog that they were almost all equipped with enormotis tim- 
tirellas which they carried sittng across their backs as they can¬ 
tered along on their spiritctl ponies. Some of them vi'crc also 
.'■.micd with 'T ibetan muskets, elongated and bkarre W'ith the 
fiirUed rest which proicers Ijcyond the tnuv./.Ic and which, in an 
often tfceltss country*, materially incrca-scs a niarksnian's ac¬ 
curacy' by giving him some support for Ids heavy and not always 
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vci^' rdiaWc weapon. But the musketeers carried umhrclks as 
Well, and this combination of lethal w'capons with an at.'cessory 
which botli Pmdlirniunc and Chamberlain tried to make cm- 
hlematic of peace lent a touch of comedy to thdr appearance, 
I tir niy pan, 1 atrribuied this craze for iimUrellas to the com- 
uerciaj acumen of the Chinese merchants in Jyekundo. 

A little further on a road branched off to the left, to dLsapptar 
tjuickly in the moimraiiis; it was the road to Lhasa. There was 
nothing yerj' special olumt it. No bamcadeii, no piJJbono 
guarded it. It looked c.'cactlv like idl tlic orher tracb I had 
jogged or plodded along for montlis past. But for me tins dustj’. 
pock-marlced ribbon of trampled earth cpitumized the hoiies and 
asptratiofis of my vt'hole life; it was a window opening on the 
all-but-unaiTamabk. ^ 

I Iiclicve Gelu knew what 1 was rlimking. I caught his eye at 
that moment and he gave me a friendly, undctsianding gria U'c 
bad been tt^ethcr for a long time at Sliangu and had^mivetcd a 
good way m company since then. V\-c had come to like and 
rrust each other, and | had no mlsgivit^ about telling him what 
was in my mind, t Ic had no duties which wuijld keep him lonir 
JO Jyckutulii and he vulunteerc%l, with touching sponrancitv', to 
come with (lie if I tried to go to Lhasa. He well knew that I had 
no ulterior motive for the ]atimcy. that my purposes, like his. 
were pious, and to hiis simple integrity the idea of acouiring 
merit by helping a Fellow Biiddhtst to complete the most iinpor- 
rant pilgrimage of all made a strong appeaL We discu^d our 
plans in some der.ail. then parted, cheerful ami full of optimism, 
at the gates of Jyckundo, I hnid no difficult}' in finding Elie, who 
had got me a nice room, lighter and cleaner than most, in a honse 
iKlongiiig (o^a friendly Tibetan family. The prospect of a few 
daj-s of relative comfort did not come amiss. 
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Chapter 2 MA 


jvEKLNDO i$ in the Chinese proTince of Tanghoi (litersdJy 
‘‘Uluc Sea,” a reference to the great lake of Roko Nor which ia 
slruareU in the north uf this terriion')- Tlie town is easily the 
most uttportant trading center in northeast Tibet. Ir derives this 
importance from the network of caravan routes which converge 
on it—from Sikaug arid Rnngdng in the south, from Lhasa in 
the wesr, frunv the Tsaidain and MungulLi in the norrh, and 
from tlic provinciol capitals of Slning and Lanchaw in the 
nonheasr. Of these, the southerly routes carry by far the 
greatest volume of trade; traffic in rite other directions is a 
trickle by comparison. A lot of pllirrniks, singly or in little 
groups, set out from J v^ckundo forLhnsa, but there are only two 
big trading caravans in that direction every year. These go the 
whole u’ly acros Tibet and bring back cigarettes from India 
and high-qualitv' cloth from l.liasa, finally treveling cast into 
China with wool and hides from tiic rich breeding grounds 
around Jyckutido. The route to Sining, on the other hand, niiis 
through empty grasslands wlicrc banditry ts rife, so tliat only 
very well-equipped caravans can travel that way "wlrh a reason- 
itblecliancc of reaching their dcsrlnaiion unmolested. 

Tlic valley in which Jyckundo stands is tw wide Tlv.it yon 
almost have the impressiun of being on a plateau, it is fertile 
land; inspire of the altitude—almur twelve thousand fcec—bar' 
ley, beaus, and \*ar!ous vegetable crops do very well m the short 
summer season. Ihir the real wealth of the region lies in its grass¬ 
lands, The)' carry an enormous qitantity of stock, tended by 
nomnds whose black tents are to be seen in evety sheltered fold 
of the ground. In sumtner the herdt gra;fc right up to the high 
ground, svhkb at other seasons is deserted. Tilt principal occu- 
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paiion of the ’women of jyckuntjo is spinning wool, which they 
then weave, using prirnMve looms, imo an admirable L-oarse 
cloth, either gray in color orstrijred with black and red. 

Tile city—the most important, after Kangling, in Eastern 
Tibet—has one long, straight main street from tvhich a number 
of lesser tborouglifares debouch; they arc flanked by the usual 
little shops kept by Chinese or llbetaiis. 1 spent a good deal of 
time poking about among their 'wares, where vou could sonie- 
tiincs find things of considerable ctlinograpihic or artistic inter¬ 
est. A Iked up \t'irh rlic nicretrictous modern iiiuiges and stam- 
ettes (here was alw’ays a chance of coming across a piece of 
really good bronze, an old painting, or a bundle of rare Llud- 
dliist texts. 

Jyekundo was full of inns, accommutLning boifi transient 
caravans and more permanent rcsidenrs in the persons of pros¬ 
perous merchants who dealt in tea, cloth, or Iiidcs. From nomad 
encampments outside the city many men curie in to sell sour 
milk in liuk- wtxjdcn chiim.s, \Tik meat, wool, and skins. They 
were easily the most picturesque element in the community, 
with rUcir bulky slxccpsktn shubaSj their long black hair, and 
their look of hawklike independence. A'<»u could sec tiiat they 
'were slightly disconcerted by the mad whirl of citj" life, and 
iliey kept a little apart from the crowd, squatting down in the 
IciS frequented side streets n itii ihdr goods spread uur in front 
of dtcju and waiting placidly for customers to ap[icar. 1 us«t 
to buy sour milk from them; I was very fond of the srulF, tspt- 
ctally svhen it was mixed with sugar, and it liad bccotnc, with 
and butter to, one uf the basic componctits of my diet. 
The town nvuis, it is hardly n«:c!aiary to say. dciminatcd by a 
massitne and well-poptilatcd lamasery built on twin hills rising 
from the floor of the valley. 

Tlic day after ( arrived rlicrc, I went tn see the commander 
tif the Chinese garrisrjn, a \loslem called (as so many Chinese 
Moslems arc) .Ma; he held the mnk of captain and was dirtctly 
rcsponsiblc to tlie provincial governor of Tsinghai. 1 took with 
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me the Qiinc&e school master whom I had met at Kangtiiig and 
who spoke fairly good Englisk Captain Ma received me 'H.itb 
the utmost atlahilitv\ offered to give nie any assistattce 1 might 
need and undertook to bt responsible for my safety if by atiy 
chance I was thinking of going to Lhasa. 

I knew coo much about rite Chinese and about condidons in 
Eastern Tibet to fall into the rather clentcmary trap which he 
had set for me. I was by now a conspicuous and well-known 
figure in this part of the world and 1 had had plenty of 
evidence rhar iioch my movemems and my imenrions were 
being ch^sely tvatched. If i had shown rhe slighresi disposition 
to accept Captain Ma's highly irregular olfer, the Tibetan au¬ 
thorities would have been iminedbircly informed of my plans 
and would have nipped them in the bud. 1 knew, in any case, 
tltat this ofHccr could e\ert no aiitliorit^' in Tibetan territorv, 
and that his offer of a safe conduct to Lhasa had only been 
made for reasons of face, 

I therefore replied, without batting an eyelid, that I had not 
the slightest intention of goingto the joumn- was far too 
difUcult, and besides, having had everything 1 possessed stolen 
by liatidtts, 1 lacked the tnarcrial means to undertake it. /Ml I 
w'antetl to do u as to have a good, long rest In Jyckundo, carry 
on with my rcscarcliES in the local monasteries, and then pro¬ 
ceed CO linin g One of the two annual caravans was due to 
leave in two months’ rinie for the Koko Nor, and J asked Cap 
tain .Ma if-sincc itlwlunged to liis ciimmandtnggeneml in the 
provincial capinl—he could .irrangc for me to travel with it. 
He promised to hx/k into the mancr and I hoped that this ruse 
would allay hk sttspictomi about my real intentions. 

In order to see whnr he would say, t then asked him how for 
westward his atitliDrity extended and where the provincial 
frontier actually rati (f knew perfectly well that the real border 
ran around the uinsktns of the town, and that hk authority did 
not extend a vard further). The Giincsc do not like to appear 
embarrassed, and he gave nic a rather ooncommittal refiily; he 
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Jiad, he said, been only a shorr time in Tsiiighai and was on the 
verj' point of making 3 detailed study of this problem with his 
stalf. 

A few days later, meeting Him again, I asked whether he had 
yet found out the answer, fJe did not reply to my t|Ucstion bot 
indicated with great dclicacj- that He personally did not regard 
this topic of conversation as possessitig any great intrinsic 
interest. 

Ajwrr, however, from one or two little sklmikhes of this 
kind, Captain Ma was extremely lielpfuL To begin with, he 
offered to buy all my tea at a very fair price f he owned a large 
Store in Jyckundo); I accepted with all the mure alacrity since 
he was prepared to pay me in silver dodais, which were Ic^al 
tender throughout Tiber and which would be of the greatest 
help iti my anenipt on Lhasa, llicn he invited me to a banquet 
w'hich was attended by all the principal dignitaries of the place 
and at which were serv ed, among other things, the largest eggs 
1 have ever seen. They were the eggs of wild geese, which are 
plentiful on the lakes to the nnrthw'ard, and the only trouble 
alKiut them was that you had to break four or Hve bdore you 
found one u'hosc state of dccomposttiud was not too far ad¬ 
vanced for edibility. 

On the fidlou'ing day the eapiain sent me s sack of tsmtpa, 
another of flour, a large hunk of butter, and a live sheep. Ajsart 
from the sheep, whicli J found a slightly embarrassing aetptisi- 
tion, 1 was ddighted with these presents; the HJtwtpj and the 
butter W'ould prove invaluable on the road, and t gave the flour 
to my landlady in exchange for two rather good Tibetan 
paintings, 

I'.lic bad gt*nc back ttt Kangting; his services were no longer 
of much use to me, and ht was far too talkative to be entrusted 
TiVtth the secret of my intentions. ,\H I rold him was that 1 svould 
soon l>c leaving for Kining and that I could not take him with 
me, as it would mveilve Itim in too long a rcium journey when 
he wanted to go home. We were both moved at parting, and 
when the moment came for him to leaix Elie burst into tcarsL 
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Our relflrionship haii gene deeper ihan the ordinary bonds be¬ 
tween master and serv'ant^ io spite of hi; taste for drink and !iis 
gencmJ rascality, the long journey had drawn us very close 
together. 


Chapter ^o. MIDSUMMER FLlSIIV'AL 


Up at the iiniastrv the midsinniner fcsris'al had been In full 
swing for several days. ,Mo(St of the lamas liad left tiicirtjuantrs 
in the nionasxtty and pitched a great camp in the pasture land 
wliich ran down to the Yangtrx. Their white tents, edged with 
black, were adorned \dtli huge Giinesc and Tibetan charac¬ 
ters and rdigicius symlmls. One vast, richly decked tent was 
used as a place of w'drship, and to this everything tliat was need¬ 
ful had been brought. The canvas walls were covered with silk 
hangings, At the far end stood an altar, tall images, libation 
bowls, sacrificin) cakes, and butter lamps. ITc floor was spread 
with carpets and hassocks. Scepters, bells, drums, thrones, and 
all that appertained to the rites had been brought down from 
the lanvosety. 

The main ceremony w'cnt on all day, for tnidsumnicr has 
great signIHcancc in Tbet, Outside the great tent a fire of 
hcriis was burning, exhaling scents wliich are pleasing to the 
gods. A large crowd surged round this canvas temple. It was 
a touchinc sisjht to watch the dear old Tibetan ladies, their 
bones srilfened by age, prostrating thetiiselvcs before the tent 
in u'hich the young Living Buddha presided over the ritual. 

But the religious festival had its secubr counterpart* Tibet¬ 
ans of all ages, ^ classes, and both SCKCS have a passion for camp¬ 
ing, and the entire popiilarian of Jyekondo and the sinroiind- 
tng villages was assembled in the plain outside the dty, each 
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family ivith ire oun tent. The best were splendid aifalre, the 
poorest were made of yak’s hair. These people are at all times 
prepared to seize any excuse for pitching a tent and having a 
picnic; both are pleasures which they find wholly itresisfibk* 

No one could accuse them of traveling light on these occa¬ 
sions. ;\lany of their tents are prodigiom afiaits, made of coarse 
white canvas from Cliina, decorated with generous designs cut 
out of black or dark blue cloth and stitched onto the canvas, 
T he lent poles, eight or ten feet Jong, arc massive enough to 
stand up to any stress, and the guy ropes, wluch look like sliip’s 
cables made of wool or yak's Jiair, are lixed t<Mhe ground by 
broad, hcaiy [jcgs. Hie interior of the tent is full of mattresses 
covered with gaiiy colored blankets, mats, sheepskins, carpets, 
cushions, chests, and brighdy painted wooden altars. Next door 
is the kitchen, with fireplaces made of large stones, capacious 
cooking pots, and tremendous saucepans for brewing tea. 
W’holc sheep, haunches of yak, sacks of and akinfuls 

of butter hang frojn the tent poles nearby. Nowhere else in the 
world can a public holiday produce a more remarkable 
spectacle. 

I strolled through the liarbaric encampment, past tents of nil 
shajies and sizes. All their occupants greeted me trith a smile 
and asked me to step inside to drink tw, to eat cakes, to smoke 
a cigarette, I went back through the part of the c.Tinp where 
the monks w'cre and saw' an old lama bearing dotvn on me, l ie 
invited me iirto a small, near rent and I suddenly found myself 
in the presence of the chief Living Hnddha of the lainascry, 

A boy of alxjntnine years, with an alert, intelligent fact\ was 
sirring on a pile of cushions beside his teacher and looking as 
stilcnin as a little god. Ir was the jinit rime in his life he had set 
eyes on a svhlte mani he was fascinared (and perhaps rather 
frlghrencd too) by my evtr.iordinary fitce atid indeed by almost 
everything almut me. 1 le began by being tivcrawcd bm soon 
got used to me. tsjsecraliy when he discovered that 1 spoke his 
language, and W'c were soon lirro friends. 

By tills rime he had descended from hLs ttuonc of aishions. 
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being transfurtnctl id the process into a snuli boy, full of cuii' 
osity and mkclucf, would have liked nothing better tixan 
to be playing with urchins of his own age. He snudieU with 
absorption every tiling that 1 showed liim, but what interested 
him most was my camera; when 1 offered to r,ikc 3 photograph 
of him, he was tickled to death. We all went outside and erected 
a new thrrjne on the grass, placing tliu ritual embicrns on a stool 
besit^ic it. By now servants had dressed tlic Lirtic boy up in his 
finest ceremonial robes, and I set about taking plmtographs of 
him. His teacher was a man not yet in middle age, ‘with a clever, 
kindly face. He seemed much interested in my religious edu¬ 
cation and asked me to go and see him m the lamasery when the 
festival was oi'cr, so thsr ii'C could talk about these matters 
without being disturbed. 

Next day I had an invitation from the braaserv and was 
taken strai^t to the imposing building in whieh its chief dig- 
nitstrics liix'd, I was received by a young lama of twenty-Hvc, 
the second of the three Living Buddhas in the monasicrv. He 
was busily engaged in tiicnding an old phnntigraph, a task in 
which 1 joined hmi. He had an elaborate collecrinn of tools and 
setnied much mart interested in Bddling about ^vith them than 
in the rnctafthyslcsof Buddhism. repaired the titachinc and 
settled down to enjoy a concerr. He had s wide selection of 
English records—all dance music or nvilitary marches—as \\’ell 
as recordings of Tibetan religious songs made in Idiasa, I could 
sec (hat lie only played die Litter in order to please me, and that 
he f,ir preferred l\'e£rem dance bands eohvmn.i which he heard 

every day. 

_ - 

Thar afternoon they held a horse show. It began with a 
l^aradc uf all the comjjetitont, each carrying 3 long spear deco¬ 
rated w’irh silk ribbons of different colors. Their iiiettlcsonie 
ponies ivcrc richly .accontered and in the briglir sunlight the 
cavalcade made a gnllatTr sjjcctacic. A track was suon cleared, 
the othcials, rhe monks, and the papiikcc forming a dense 
crowd on either side of it. *riic main events were exhibitions of 
himtr Jfo/e, (trdinary races, trick riding (made more tfifficuir 
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by the Icng lilwian muskes which the riders cjrricd), shuoi- 
ing fro«i horseback', aiid various feats of skilJ such as riiEing at 
the ring. One particuUriy popubr dispby, carried out at full 
g.'itlop, required the Jvorsenian to lean over sidewa^’s and, retain¬ 
ing his grip on d\t saddle with one leg, to pick up'a small object 
off the ground. 

.After the cidiibiricn a dance brought che day’s events to a 
close. It was executed hy tnen dressed in a great deal of finerj', 
wearing curious headgear rather like our top hats from sviuch, 
as from a maypole, streamers of ribbon hung down on cveiy 
side. The remarkable thing about these junkedngs was that 
they alh even die countn' dances, had a basically rdigions char¬ 
acter. I saw none of the loose behavior and had manners which 
arc 1 feature of most public holidays in the VA'esr, 

Every day I went up to the Idniascry, where my presence 
was required by my young friend the Living Buddha. Our 
interviews had a cenain amiospherc of fantasy. He w'as an 
inteffigent and receprivc youth, anxious to educate himself and 
to incrcELse his knowledge of the world. lie owned an English 
Bible and insisted on my reaching him the alphabcii he picked 
it Up in nn time and rook immense pride in rcaduig out sen¬ 
tences whidi T mnslaccd into llbetnn for Iiim, His ambition 
in life was to visit the West, though he liad a rather improrisc 
idea of the difference berween Europe and America. He assured 
me that, if only hb duties did not make ir impossible, he would 
have asked me to take liun there. 

He iiad an old kodak, some old film, Rome broiuide paficr, 
and various other items of photographic equipment, bur he had 
no idea hou'to use it all. I put a film in rhe camera and showed 
him how to take photographs, then t taught luiir how to develop 
and print the results. Our great tUfiiculty was to find a dark 
room; we solved it by fitting one up under the altar in the main 
temple, \Vc improvised 3 red light and used cercmoitial silver 
bowls to soak the film in, then we crawled on all fours under¬ 
neath an enormous image of Buddha, Two lamas put back the 
panel which we had removed in order to do this and then stood 
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in from of ilic idtar, spreading our their robes^ ^ to block out 
the light from the chinks in its wooden froincwurk. Altogether 
it Wiis Tiither an unusual scene, bur the oftemciiiii was success¬ 
ful and despite its age the hint did nor conic out too badly. \V'c 
repeated the whole process in order to print the negative, and 
the Living Buddha’s delight knew' no bounds when he had a pic¬ 
ture taken, developed, and printed by himself on wluch he 
could feast his eyes and invite liis friends to feast theirs. 

[n spite of all these mutiJone activities, I found time for scs'^- 
cral religious discussions with the teacher of die boy lama, but 
! never quite recaptured the deep inner tranquillity' which 1 luid 
known at Shangu- Time was }>as!!iiig and { was iniparicnt to 
make a start, but ir xvas Important that people should get used 
CO seeing me about the place and thar I should not tca^'e Jyc- 
kundo in too much of a hurry, for any appearance of haste 
might liave aroused suspicion. Gclu, whom 1 saw front rime to 
tiiijc. w'us also getting intpadem. Me bad found me a nigged 
lama's robe, just the thing a poor pilgrim would wear, a little 
wooden frame, like a basket, in tvhich pious mvelers carry' 
their few possessions on their backs, and a big sheepskin rug 
which would give us some shelter against the raio and under 
which we could sleep at night. Fvuytlutig was ready; it only 
remained for me to fi?r the day of our departure. 


Cbijptcr jj. DANCE OF THE LAAL\S 


T DAii received an invitation fn)m Captain Ma and the religious 
autlturirics to the annual festival at the tainaseiy'. Altliuugh by 
accepting i auTomadcally postponed the start of my fuurocy, I 
was very keen to sec the fammis lama dances of which I had 
heard so much. Besides, I sliould have made myself danger- 
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ously i:onspici] 0 iis by refusing an ofHcinl invitation of tliis kind, 
VVhen die day canic the pam- of guchis set out in great itjdc 
and, mounted on a good pony ivhich ,\la had lent me. I tho¬ 
roughly enjoyed the three-mile ride to the lamasery^. 

At its gates we were received with considerable ^mp by a 
group of monks, who led us ceremoniously to a stand over¬ 
looking the forecourt of die main rempJe. Opposite was an¬ 
other stand reserv ed for the principal persons of the monasterv. 
In the cenrer of the forecourt stood a sort of couch covered 
with a very fine tiger skin; on it were arranged vessels of silver 
and large, brightly colored sacrificial cakes. Around the edges 
3 cheerful, noisy crowd was packed dghcly togcdier, the spec¬ 
tator jostling each other to get a better view. Everyone had pur 
on bis best clothes and his richest jcweliy, 

Prcsttttls- the lamas emerged from the temple and advanced 
into the forecourt in ;i sloiv, solettm procession. At their hc.id 
walked the chief dignitaries, wearing over their monastic robes 
rich vestments embroidered ivith gold thread and silk. These 
gravely took their places under the gre.it awning opposite US, 
the Senior abbot being seated un a raised throne under a canopv' 
of yellow silk. In the rcstr came monks canyring huge silver 
censers hanging from gilt diains, and others w*itli banners of 
vividly colored silk. All the lamas took their places in orderly 
ranks on either side of rhe Dfiid,al stand, with the mositians 
st]uamng in front of it. The ilanccs were about to Ijcgin. 

riic dances of the bmas have liccn interpreted, or misinter¬ 
preted, in a number of ways. Flic dancers gcncrallv wear masks 
iJcriTifying diem with petsonages Iwlonging cither to the Hud- 
dhist pantlieoii or to the history, legends, and folklore of Tibet. 
Most travelers, knovi^mg next to nothing about Buddhism or 
Tibetan niyrhotogy. generally refer to the dances as "demon 
dances,’* lids jusdiiablv amioys the Tibccaiu. fur in fact the 
d.mccs arc a form of religions expressiorii comparable in some 
way^ to mediei-aJ mystery* plays. Their themes arc always either 
religious or hisrorical-tbe temprarion of lluJdha by tlvc Ictrituis 
of Man, the tritimph uf Budtlhixnj over rhe wintcrcfti, the min- 
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rirt of Pad:iu Ssimbhava iind his struggle with the demarrs, ihe 
battle bccv^'ccn the beneficent gods and the King of Htll, or the 
morder of the Tibetan nionarch Lotigdamw, who persecuted 
Buddliism b die ninth ocntur>', 

Ccrrahi chiiracters appear in almost all the dances and arc 
especblly popular—the King of Hell and his niinion.% whotic 
masks Tibetan ardsrs are at gtciit pains to make as malignant 
md terrifying as possible; various mythical nionsrers, such os 
the mjikarj, wliich lias an annadillo’s body and an elephant’s 
head, or thegirriini*i, the bird on 'w'lilch Vishnu normally rides; 
iMara, who personifies physical desire; gods with stags’ or yaks’ 
heatls; and the Gtipatis, duncing skeletons with pieces of red 
stuff fastened to their legs to represent the flames of hell and 
who, being smalt and agile, arc always played by boys. 

There arc also a few traJitionai comic characters—the 'ti'iJ'is'j, 
a fat, clumf\', foolkh baby; tite grotesque Chinamim and his 
wife; the cniel AlosJcm. Finiilly, there is the master of cerc- 
itianics, generally dressed os a tiger and. equipped %Yith a cud¬ 
gel made of plirih with which he helaliors any spectarors w ho 
encroach upm the stage. 

The first group of about nvenry dancers nuw enteted the 
forecourt. They ivcre dressed in fine rol«s of embroidered dlk 
with wide and wliirling skirts, and on their lieaJs they wore 
clalxjnte salk htiddresscs with veils which conctaJeJ their 
faces. Round tlieir waists a sort of apron of human bones hung 
in long loops like neckiaces. In their left hands they held the 
ritual l>ell and in their right a link drum, made of the cranial 
caTiEies of two children w ith a covering of human skin, 'I’o the 
music of conches .md cymbals they began a slmv dance, finklv- 
ing np in a single rank before the abljot's throne. 

.After them a party of young novices, all about ten years old. 
did a niudi livelier and mure complicatetl dance, prostrated 
themselves before the cakes on the tigcr-skiti couch, tmd 
cmbarkctl on another diittce. When that came to aji end, they 
scnmjjercd off at top speed and their place was taken by lamas 
dressed as sorcerers with bkek hats 
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The daiKCS wcQt on and on. Each was watched by the spcC’ 
taiors with rapt and silent attention■ but it ^^'ould he tedious to 
describe chem aJL They were tong dances and the lamas who 
jierfontied diem, burdened by heavy robes, masb and colojsal 
tiara, were hi a state borderir:g on collapse when they had hn- 
ishtd. Their chorccjgraphy was most intricate, necessitating 
much posturing and gcsnculaiiori in an almost static posidon 
before the dancer suddenly launched himself into a whirlwind 
of rapid iiiovemcnT. 1 had nodeed die same pattern of contrast¬ 
ing tempos in religiniis dances in Japan. 

The slow passages arc generally followed by cvtrc'one spm- 
uing round on one leg; this movemenr, when fifty dancers, all 
dressed in fiowuig robes of hatmouiously matched silk, do it at 
the Same time, is extra ordinarily cffcctivT:. I was great I v' struck 
by the beauty of tivc costumes. Ail brand new, thev were 
made of embroidered silk from China, '[licir colors were liriJ- 
liant but dtosen tvlth a sure taste. Since every' new set of danc¬ 
ers was dressed differently, the whole of their wardrobe must 
have been w orth a fortune. 

All the daticcis were lamas, bur mtwr of them showed a vir¬ 
tuosity’ st'urrhy of professiunjils. The complicated and siyltKcd 
figures of each dance were c.irried out without the sli^itcst 
unceirainry. W’ith an easy precision which denoted Jong and 
intensit'e training. Quire ajMir from its religiuns significance, 
the whole thing represented a major aesthetic flchicvement. 

In the last dance of at! we saw the King of Hdl and Ills fol¬ 
lowers. It was an astonishing display of cstravagatit costumes. 
Some of the dancca^s wore silk tunics of white, toyal blue, 
mauve, or dark red on which terrifying demons were painted. 
Ttic dtauons' faces on their huge masks, each one diiTerent from 
the othere and all w-earing a chaplet of human skulls, were 
alarmingly U/dikc. They flung rhemsdves inm a frenried 
dance, whirling great broadswords round their heads, leaping 
high in the air, then crouching low and springing forward like 
fTauthers. TTicif exit w;is carefully stage-managed, each dancer 
detaching himself from the main body and piimng all his skill 
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and rcmaiiiing energj* mio a pas scat before suddenly'' whisk¬ 
ing our of sight behind the crowd. 

VMicn tile last licrtiun had disappeared, the audience dis¬ 
persed in an. orderly way, deep in disciL'tsioit of the [.lerfonii- 
anec. Six Lamas presented us with the gifts tradlonally be¬ 
stowed on gotsts at these festivals—furs, sUk scarves, brick tea, 
sacks of rsatfspj^ and slabs of butter, each gift being suitably 
adjusted to the social standing of its recipient and accompanied, 
in rather the same way that a Cliristmas present is accompanied 
by a Christmas card, with the ceremonial scarf of white silk, 
(Failure to present this scarf U a grave brciich of etiquette and 
renders any gift valueless.) We had an excellent dinner in Cap- 
taio Ma's sumptuously appointed tent, and I seized diis oppor* 
runity to bid formal farewells to the giilant ofliL'cr and to the 
other notables, telling them tint I hoped shorth' to leave for 
Bambi Corn pa and other tnonasterlcs siruated along the road to 
Scchu, TltU would Jtavc been a perfectly nonnol route for me 
TO take and ran in a direction diametrically opposite to that 
ivhich I proposed to follow. Evfiiyotic liopcd that the journey 
would prove beneficial to my rtllgioas studies* { referred, also, 
TO my rntentiort of traveUftg on rt» Stning svirh the big carat'an 
which wusto leave Jyckundn for the proviiiebl capitat at a date 
not vet determined. Thar, 1 reckoned, ought to allay still fur¬ 
ther any possible suspicions about my real objective. 

The next day I went to see Gelu, who was waiting for me 
imparientty. He had everything ready, including enough tea, 
butter, and fjiW,^to last us for at least a week. Our few lielong- 
ings were already packed into the sort of wootlcn rucksacks 
the piJgriiTiiS use, and we amnged a rcndezs'fiiis for the follow¬ 
ing night at a point on the Lhasa mad which we had already 
rccormoitcrcd and where we knew we would be in deid ground 
bcliind a spur of ruck. Then I left him and went back to my 
bulging, feeling verv* optimistic. 

! conid rake almost nothing with me on this joiimcy, jM’V' 
notes, films, and books had aircidy gone back to Kangting with 
Elk. My remaining possessinns were of small valnei their loss 
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—for 1 should have to leave them behind—was a casualty whicli I 
was well prepared to accept on riie threshold of an enterprise 
in which success would mean so much. I said good-by to tny 
landlady and her husband early in the evening, excusing myself 
on the grounds—very norma] ones in Tibet—rhar t needed 3 
good sleep before an early ^hut. They nished me a prosperous 
journey and a Speedy return, and I wirhdrew to my room to 
put rhe finishing touches to the preparations for my escapade. 


Part Sev^eii 

THE ATTEMPT ON 
LHASA 


CbapKT p. TO BE A PILGRIM 


I jtLT a match to the wick of my Vmntt lamp; it was three 
o’clock in the morning, i had had a slion night's rest, disturbed 
by nightmares. Judging by the complete silence, everyone else 
in the house was asleep, I dressed as quietly os I could so its not 
to WEikc them. 

I had the minim um of equipment and tinpedlmcnta to eamf 
along. My Tilwran boots, which had brought me all the ivay 
from Kangting, were down at heel and worn smooth by con¬ 
tact with snow, mud. rocks, and the sweaty flanks of ponies 
and yaks, My jacket and trousers W'erc tmdc of die local dodi, 
and over them 1 wore the old Istma’s mbc which Gelu had °:iyen 
me. This had, perhaps, more distinction than any ntlicr item 
in my ’wardrohe, for it had been made, many years ago, in 
Lhasa. The vagaries of the Tibetan climate had left their mark 
on this garment; ir had acquired, during previous tenancies, an 
interesting and oompreficnave integument of grease spots by 
reason of the butter, mutton fat, aud ocher nutritive sul>sranccs 

iSs 
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which n had accidentally absorbed. Its folds were enriched by 
{Mtclies of evety conceivable shade of ttdj and the coloiii <3 of 
lice and nits which had instnllcd lUctiiselvcs long aq:t> Jn Sts lin- 
ing supplied some, at least, nf those intimate, persotial contacts 
whJdv a traveler so often misses on a long and joneiy journev. 
I hope I have given sonic impression of a garment wherse color 
and smell always seemed to me to defy dciinirion. My disguise 
as a poor, ragged hma on a pilgrimage was completed by a 
monk’s bonnet, very- old and very din)-, which I had bought 
secondhand in Ivantsc and W'liich I now crainntcd firmly down 
on my siiavcn head. 

J had left my pilgrim's pack with Gclu so as not to arouse 
comment by being seen with a form of ccjuipmcnt rarely used 
by Europeans. T hrusting a bag of wanipft and a packet of but¬ 
ter into the folds of my shuba, [ climbed with immense caution 
down the ladder leading from my room, tiptoed across the 
couny-ard, slipped through the jiiain gate (v-hlch 1 had been 
careful to leave ajar when I came in the night before}, and 
dived into the dark labyrinth of little streets outside. 

Everything was quietj Jyckundo was fast asleep, Dogs 
b,arkcd, here and there, as I passed, bur dogs alw-aj's do bark at 
night in Tibet .md nobody—in the towns, at any rate—pa\-s the 
slightest attenrion. 1 reached the bridge which leads over the 
\angrte into Tiber svithout meeting a living soul. Dsiivn was 
still a long way off and it w,-is very dark, bur I knew every foot 
of the way and had no difficulty in follosving the road to the 
lamasery as fat as the place where tlur other ruad that led to 
Lhasa forked off from it. 

Dawn Was breaking when I rcachetl our rcndcv.vcus, a place 
where the track went around a little hill, a sheltered spci^t where 
herdsmen had once built themselves a fmc. Gdu u as there al¬ 
ready, He was squatting over a little (ire which he had lit to 
keep himself warm. He had had, tip to notv, a much more ardu¬ 
ous journey than t had, for he had been carrying bthth our packs, 
3 big bag of fjiW«pdf, tvvo bricks of tea, the cooking por, and oiir 
heavy shccjtskin nig, On top of all thii he had brought tnt a lit- 
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tic slcc^'elcss jacket Imcd with sheepskin, very old and vcr\' tat¬ 
tered, of the kind chat lanm wear, and wirJi it 1 patched cloak 
to complete my disguise. 

We redistributed the loads after fitting onto our shoulders 
the carrying packs, two carved pieces of wood held in place hv 
yakskin thongs wdiich fomt a sort of rack onto which your lug¬ 
gage can be piled. TTiere had. of course, never been any tjucs- 
rion of taking 3 tent or a sleeping bag or even a raincoat; obvi¬ 
ously foreign a|uipiTicnT of this kind would have stuck out like 
a sore rhumb and made us fatally conspicuous. We would have 
CO sleep umicr the stars, with only oiir sheepskin intervening. 
We were pilgrims from now on. 

We drank some tea, swallowed a wad of tsantpa, and started 
o/f.F.ach of us was equipped with the long staff sunnounted by 
a trident which pilgrims liave carried for centuries. We soon 
came to The end of the valley, and the track liegan to zigzag 
through a labyrinth of grass-covered hilk Every rime we 
thought we h.nd crossed a pass, another pass loomed up ahead of 
ns. The w'holc day passed thus and niglir fell just as we reached 
the ridge w'hich dd in face mark the svater^hed. A fold in the 
ground offered ns some stirt of protection against the bitter 
wind w'hicli had l«gtin to blow from the east, and we spread out 
the sheepskin rug and lay down, utterly exhausted It was too 
much trail hie to have anything to eat. 

ir was a wild night. At first light we made a fire of twigs and 
brewed rcji. The track w'Cnt on winding through the hUl.t until, 
plunging steeply down, ir brought us onto a wide, undulating 
plareau where sheep, yaks, and pniiics were grazing in thousands. 

We w ere now in the great grasslands of Northeast Tibet, 
perhaps the richest pastures in all Asia, Here and there we could 
see the black tents of the herdsmen, but they were mostly .some 
w,Tv away from the met and. so far, represented no particular 
danger from mv point of view. Tlidr occupants were, in any 
ease, acaistomcd to the sight of pilgrinw trudging past in rlie 
middle distance; why should they take any notice of 11s? 

Til at night we settled down to sleep in the lee of some rwhs. 
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but handJy had wc done so when n violent stotin broke over us, 
E luddled together under our shtepskm quilr beside a morihujid 
c^ttipfire, Gelu and 1 wfliicd patientLy for ottr ordeal to end. 
There art alwajT storms in niidstimnicr in this part of Tibett 
and torrential downpours of rain, gonErallv hcialdcJ hv a minor 
hurricane, were of alnrosr daily occurrence throughout our 
journey. 

Next morning we dropped down in to a narrow vallcv. lorded 
rhe stream at die bottom of it, anil followed the track up a gotge 
doti'ti which one of its tributaries 11 owed. 

1 1 was a fine, hot day. The little stream ran gaily down its 
rocky bed, and It was not long before we reached its source, 
just below the iiigli u'aterslicd which wc Jiad to cross. On the 
far side of this we droppctl steeply dowm to yet another strc.am. 
on U'hosc banks a lirrle grassy ledge olTcred an idyUic cainpinff 
sire. Unfortunately, the usual hcas-y storm drove us off it to 
seek shelter under some [lea^b^' rticts. 

c miulc an early start next day, meaning to ijct across the 
next pass w*h!eh, according to my map, ought to have been the 
List motor pas on this side tif the [>,tc Chti valley. W'hcn we 
reached the top of it, however, wt got a nasty shocks s'ct an* 
other v^lley and j*et another pjuss lay ahead of uic W'c were 
getting tired of this switchback progresst. 

^ Vc scrambled Jowtv over grass and stones into the liottom of 
the valley and halted to m,ike tcii. ITic track after this sloped 
gently upwards for a few hundred yards, then struck dingotully 
along a steep hilhtdc. Night overtook via just before wc reached 
the crest, Tlic sveather had nirned cold again, there was not so 
much as a twig to m,ike a lire with, and we shivered as we lav 
huddled together under the stiff and sodden sheepskin. 

At first light, eager to get warm, we sratted off again, Tlti: sun 
catnc out as we reached the neck of the pas, where the ground 
was coveted with huge flat slabs of rock; on these, after itiaking 
sure thitr there were no other human beings In sight, we took 
off our clothes and spread them out to dry. 

This time we really were on the last’pass, which is called 
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Punw La, Below us stretched tile long, narrow ^'aXlcv of the 
l>x Chu, an important tributary' of ihe Mekong, which rises in 
an outcrop of mountains on whose peaks, far away in tile diS' 
tance, wc could sec patches of iinmeltcJ snow gleaming in the 
sunlight. Feeling very cheerful, wc marched tlosm a lung gnssy 
slope, crossed a stream, and found ourselves in a sheltered little 
ravine. From now on wc should have to he cxtrcmcU* cautious, 
for rile valley was full of nuimds. I rucked siiyself away behind 
a rock while Cchi went oif to a group of tents in the middle dis¬ 
tance where he hoped to replenish our supplies of burrer. He 
came back with the nioderatcSy encouraging news that no one 
had noticed 11 $ coming down from the pass, but wc thought it 
prudent to wait until night fell before crossiiig the floor of the 
\'a{ley, where the nomad popularion was densest. 

A few hours l,iier wc reached the Dze Om. Gcltt had in¬ 
quired about fords and, after hunting fnr a long time up and 
down the rocky bank, wc found the one they had told him 
about, I Ica- and there in the darkness watch dogs harked fierce¬ 
ly, but the only human being we met was an old Tibetan lady, 
^Vc bumped into her unespcctcdly at a bcn<l in the track; she 
had been drawing water and was on her way back to her rene 
Rccognking wi as lamas, she prostrated herself, asked for our 
blessing, and insisted that wc should spend the rest of the night 
in her renr, 

Wc oJiild hardly have refused, and in any case the idea of 
wam'th and shelter made a strong appeal to us, for it had begun 
to fain again. No great risk was involved ns far as 1 was con- 
cemeA, for, a.s usual in Tibet, the only light in the tent came from 
the fire in die middle of the floor. The old W'timan's husband ’'^ as 
already asleep on a pile of sheepskins, and to avoid being asked 
any qiicstiotis I told my bends assiduously, intoning a succesaon 
of Om tm-nl pad-^/S hpus in the wliining tone alsmys adopted 
by beggars, and which 1 could by now mimic to perfection. The 
good old sou! spread out some skins fur tis next to the fire, and 
soon cvcrv'one was fast asleep while the wind and the rain beat 
savagely on the walls of the tent. 


1^0 
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ROUGH GOING 


At DAWTtf, refreshed hy sour milk and hot tea, we left our Iutu- 
riotu lodging. My face, half hidden by my beard and by a thick 
layer of dirt and mneid butter, and burned almost black by sun 
and wind, can have borne little rcsenddanct to a Euroj>ean's, 
GeJu c^laincd to our hosts that 1 was an old Mongol lama from 
the Tsaidam, thus accounting, apparently to their complete 
satisfaction, for my imperfect command of Tibetan, VVe bc^ 
slowed OUT blessing on these kindly folk and went on our wav. 

For nvo day's we continued down the intemiiiiable valley of 
the Dze Oiu, generally on the left bank bur wimctimcs on the 
right; there were several smallish triljutarics to cross. Fverj'- 
where we sa^v herds of yaks ami the tents of their goiirdlans, but 
these had for the nifflft part been pitched at some distance from 
the track, tisually In the niotiih of a little valley which gave them 
shelter from the wind. W^e had, nevertheless, several nerve- 
wracking tncmintcrs w'lth Ixith pilgrims and nomads, but my 
shambling, exliausicd appearance, my seedy garments, and my 
mumbled pieties proved an adetjuatc disguise, and no one paid 
much attention to me, Gclu W'as an immense help in these con¬ 
tingencies, Leaving me. as it were, out of the picture, he en¬ 
gaged the Tibetans in animated cfin\T:rsatii>n and thus pre¬ 
vented them from taking too much interest in tne. 

The broad and beautiful •valley was tanked by lug hilb whose 
reddish sni] contrasted sharply with the flower-studded grass¬ 
land below them. Its door was so sheltered that xve sneered 
badly from the hear in the middle of the day; nur thick woolen 
robes did not improve truirtcrs, nor did the heavy packs whose 
straps chafed our shoulders painfully. As soon as the sun set, on 
the other fiand, rhe valley, which Is over twelve tiiotisand feet 
□iKn-c sea level, iieesme bitteriy cold. 
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On ilie evening of the second djy wc roundcil a big spur of 
rock and found ourBcIves on the threshold of a deep gorge at tJit 
far end of which was. the Iiigh pa<is which w'c should have to 
cross next day. In spite of a fire made of nvigs, we slept badly, 
'rhe tuiipcmturc dropped well beloir- freezing, and by dawn all 
the little Streams had been turned to ice; cs'en the Dxc Chu u'as 
all but frozen over. We began the ascent of the Dze La, w'hich 
is the liighcst pass in Eastern Tibet and risK to some sixteen 
thousand feet. A light mist imposed a wintry pallor on the rays 
of rhe early sun. 

It w'asmidday when we emerged from the goige and saw the 
neck of the pass above us, not verj’ far away. V\‘c climbed 
slowly towards If, plodding painfully upwards over turf dotted 
with boulders and pockets of unmeltcd snow. We kept having 
to stop to get our breath. At last there was only a saddle of snow 
ahead of us; beyond it tlic narrow pass was outlined against rlic 
bright blue sky like the hindsight of a rifle. This l;isc lap of the 
climb was terribly hard going, for our heavy Tibetan boots, 
worn smooth and thin by many long ninrches, svould nut grip 
the frozen surface. But at three o'clock we reached the pass and, 
subsidnig on a dry boulder for a long resr, ate some ^vafLi of 
tsampa which wc liad prepared before beginning the clhnb, 

Meanwhile the cast uind came up and chilled us to the bone; 
we were forced to retrace our step to find shelter in the Icc 
of the pass. Night w'as falling when wc lialted on a stony ledge, 
a place of unimaginable desa1.itton. There were a few sttmted 
shnibs fltcre, so we were able to make a fire, bur its heat wus not 
enough to make us warm again, 

Ne.tt morning wc crossed rhe pass once more and began a 
descent which seemed interminable. Moving down the Irntrotn 
of a xvild and gloomy' gorge in which, since rhe sun never shone 
there, snow and ice had a depressing air of pcnnancncc, W'c had 
the feeling of being trapped, .i^ljout noon, however, W'C struck 
an important rribuiary of the Mekong called the Pirrdong Oin, 
which IS really not so much a tributary as a source. The valley 
through which, at an altitude of some fourteen thousand feet, it 
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ran was deep and narrow. ^Ve decided lo ford It as early as posd' 
ble on die following mornmg, while the night frost still immobi¬ 
lized smne of the water \\'1iich, when the am readied the snows 
above u!i^ would increase the lUHicutties of a passage. 

The fording of this vehentenr and Icy torrent >va£, 1 aispeci. 
the nnwt actively unpleasant cx[>cnencc which befell me in the 
course of a long journey. W e were in poor shape when ivc em¬ 
barked on it, for the night had been bitterly cold. ^Ve had no 
dilhculry In finding the ford normally used by caravans, and, 
althouch the width of the scream was about fifteen yards, its 
depth was nowhere much greater than two feet. But how we 
envied the lucky travelcts who crossed it on yaks or ponies! 

W'e had 10 take olf our hoots and our trousers, hitch our robes 
up around our waists, and then plunge, reluctantly, into the icy 
water. Tlie current was terribly strong, and we had to cling to 
each other to avoid being swept awa>\ It was lucky for us diat 
at this point the bed of the stream was reasemabty level and nor 
obstructed by rocks, for k was diflieuU enough, supported 
though wc were by our pilgrims’ staves, to keep our balance on 
the sandy bottom. Gelu muttered his prayers throughout the 
crossing, and w-hen ivc re.ic1icd the other side it was not only 
rile cold that was making us tremble. 

Wt h.id. however, reached rfic oilier side, so on wc went. An 
hour's march brought us to the foot of yet another pass, the 
Pur dong La, the list wc should have ra cross before striking 
the upper reaches of rhe i\lckong. 

Unlike the Dze La, this pass lay ar rhe end nor of a narrow 
gorge l)UT of a steep slope largely covered with loose rock. It 
took us three hours to cUmb it and wt arrived ar the rop dead- 
lieat, to tic greeted tiv a cutting svind. Wc gulped down a lump 
of sucked a fistfiil of snow scooped out from a cranny 

in the rocks, and promptly st-atred scrambling down the far side 
of the pass over a steep and boulder-strewn face. This gave pbtcc 
to gentler grassy slopes and after that to a jiimlilc of bare foot¬ 
hills. We plodded on imril night fell and then collapsed in a 
state of cxliaustion on a piece of fiat ground u'hich was sheltered 
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from the^vind Gdu 5dU Kad enough scamim to light a lice and 
make some huixercd tea; this beverage can seldom have been 
more badly needed or liave lancd more delicious. 

We were drawing steadily nearer one of the worst danger 
spots on our route to Lhasa—the b ig lamasery of Trashi Gompa> 
Friwn a religious and indeed from cs'ery point of view it b an 
iinponani center for the nomads of these parts, and wc ran a big 
nsk of unwelcome and dangerous cncotmtcrs, so une decided to 
iiy and slip through die place at dusk« W'e got a little sleep and 
then moved on, without luirtying, tluougli the grass-covered 
hills towards our stiffcst challenge so far. 

Ac midday wc nude tea beside a little stream, then followed 
it until it jatned die .Mekong. Although wc were not far from 
the source of tlib river, it was already showing its mettle, being 
nearly a hundred yards aernss, svith a swift, clear, and powerful 
current. 

Wc were now almost within sight of Trashi Gompa. I ac¬ 
cordingly took cover behind some rocks while Gcht once more 
went forward on rcconnEUSsance. He canic back after an liour 
and reported that we ought to be able to pass the jilace without 
serious risk. Hie lamasery W'as built high up on the mountain¬ 
side, w'ell away from the river; there were no houses or rents 
close to the track; and, since pilgrims tverc constantly passing 
that way, wc should not be at all conspicuous. 

Twilight tv's! beginning to fill the sMiUey \iiicn we drew level 
with die lamasery. Caught in the rays of the setting sun, its 
buildings were an unfotgctTable sight. Poised far above us like 
an eyrie, backed by the cMs of a narrow ravine which plunged 
vertically down to the torrent belmv, its uhitc w'ails stood our 
sharply against die reddbh background of the tocte behind 
them, and the golden roofs of its temples shone with a luster 
which put the dying sun to shame. 

/\s though to help usslip past without being seen, a light mbr, 
caused the sudden drop in temperature which always oc¬ 
curred at dusk, was rising from the surface of the river. We 
strode on along rhe wide, well-defined track; there could as yet 
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be no quesCDii of bivouacking for die night. Presently the valley 
began to open out. and more nomad tents appeared, it was cssen- 
ml that we should get tlirotigh this dangersui ar^ a$ quickly 
as possible. 

After an iiour's march the track crossed the livcr by a can- 
tilctcr bridge. Night had now fallen, but campfires and tlic 
barking of dogs warned us that the pastures ahcitd of us ^vete 
populated. As we set foot on the bridge, m'o Tibetan women 
and a boy emerged from tile darkness, bringuig a small flock of 
sheep back from the far bank. The bridge was narrow; any eva¬ 
sive action would have looked Uiglily suspicious. 

The two women, garni bus and sociable as all Tilittan women 
arc, bombarded us udih stock questions: where were we from? 
where were we going? and so on. I'hcy had recognized us as 
lamas on pilgrimage and were insistent that u'C stiould spend the 
nigltt in their tent. 

Gclii adopted liis nsual tactics of keeping them interested 
with a flood of words, while 1 hung about in the hackgrcnitid, 
telling ray beads and playing iJie idiot boy. L nfortntiately the 
tad with them seemed to be intrigued by the pious bur tacitum 
monk who took no parr in clic conversation, but it was ^ dirk 
night and Kk scrutiny of my person could hardly (1 hoped) lead 
to my exposure. Gelu explained that we had a very long distance 
to do next day and were anxious to catcli up with some other 
pilgrims who were waiting for us further along the road. At this 
the ladies ceased their imporronidcs and advised us ro seek shel¬ 
ter for the night at a group of tents further up the valley—a use¬ 
ful bit of advice, for it warned us of the need to by-pass our 
potconal hosts. 

On the far side of the bridge the track became vety bad. edg¬ 
ing its way along a narrow shelf between the river and a sheer 
face of rock. O wing to the darkness we w'erc in sonic danger of 
falling over the edge into the fierce torrent, and it teas not long 
before we lialtcd under the lee of a big boulder, having decided 
to go no further until it got light. 

The night was not only cold but very damp as well, because 
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of tlic proximhj'^ die river, \^‘c smarted off again as soon as 
dawn began to hroakt eager (or die exertions which would make 
us warm. I'hc valley got narrower and narroMxr, and the going 
wotse and worse; the iJl-dclItted path hugged die river's edge, 
Somctmics taking us over bruken masses of rock beneath wltich 
the cuiTcnt swirled and eddied with an airof inciiace. Presently 
we sighted the tents which the women bad cold us aixmt, but 
they stood some wav au'av from the track b a lit tle side vaUcy 
did not \vourv us Ltndijlv% 

■ -r 

Further on a big tributary joined the .Mekemg on the opposite 
side, and we made a shorr hale above the point of confluence, on 
a slope where a few dwarf u'iilows grew. These produced 
plenty of firewood, and we made tea and warmed outsdves. We 
were nor afraid of attracting anenrlon in a place like tlib 

Up here the Mekong had d\Wndled to a com|Mtativcly nar¬ 
row stream pluugmg down the hortoiii of a narrow ravine 
which Jed up to the pa^ of Dzanag, whicll U'c Jmjtcd to rcaclt 
that evening. Below it risw the more -westerly of the Mekong's 
two sources; coutpariiitf ihe flow of water m our stream with 
that which we had seen y csierday coming down from the other, 
tire northern, source, I had the iiriprcsrion that the latter was 
the more important of the two, tc would leive been jatcresiing 
to investigate both sources and tstablLsh which has the better 
claim to its title, but we tverc traveling under condiiiom which 
ruled out the possibility of any such digressiou. 

The cl hub up ibc gorge got steeper and steeper. The path 

now no more than a mule crack wldcii zigzagged upu^ards; 

crossing and tecrossing the steadily sbrinkmg river, 'Hie sun 

blazed down on ns our of a cloudless sky against which snmv 

mountruiis outlined themselves lo the nonhu'ard; in spite of an 

alrititdc of more than fifteen thousand feet, it was intensely hot, 

¥ 

Even so, the stream, when it ran through pans of the gorge 
vi-hich were always in shadow, was covered by a thick layer of 
tec, for rile nights were particularly cold on slopes, such as cltis 
one, which ihc sun left early in the afternoon. 
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Chapter ^ 4 . TIHE LONG ARAi OF TIIE LAW 


li WAS tills point chat 1 bugan to nouct^ cliat Gclu kept ou 
lutniiig round and staring tiark down the valley liehinU ns, lie 
looked worried, ts hich ^vas very unusual for him, and would 
not give a direct answer when I asked him what was up. (looked 
back too, but could sec nothing whatcver-^nly rocks, and 
patches of snow, and more rocks—so 1 nani rally put iny com¬ 
panion's beliiivior dovsni to the face that he svas tired and wanted 
an excuse to stop every so often. 

\ little later, however, 1 made out tw'o dark sjiecks moving 
rapidly along the track a ver^' long way behind us, I could tell 
from their rate of advance that they must be horsemen, and 
their presence on this deserted route struck me as ominous in 
the cAtreme. 

Gelu liked it no better than 1 did. His keen hillman's eyes had 
picked out the riders when I could still sec nothing but rocks, 
and he had been aware of the danger long before L had. Me did 
hh best, in hU kindly way, to reassure me, saying that they were 
probably only nierchanis bound for Lhasa, but he did not him¬ 
self seem very' convinced by ttiis cspLuiadon. 

Meanwhile the jmnies were coming on fast and we could see 
the men on thetr backs quite clearly; both carried miukeis slung 
across their backs. There was no point in our tiy'ing to hide, for 
thev Itad certainly seen us^ Hie only sensible thing was to sit 
down and wait for them, eating some tsatttpit converted mto 
pasfte with the help of the Mekong. 

Thev tvere soon within hailing distance and greeted us with 
a friendly **Ka te ja,*' the normal saltitatiun given by a traivder 
who issrill on the move tnone who has already halted; it mcan.% 
roughly. “Sit in tranquillity." VVe supplied, not less cordially, 
the appropriate riposte (“.Are you tired?”), and Gelu said it as 
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they say it in Es^m Tibet, thus showing ilicm that wc were 
from chc province of Kham. 

Tlicy dismounted, came and sat down beside U£, and began 
gossiping cheerfully, as Tibcisms always do when diey meet on 
the road. 1 was playing my usual stipe mumerary <10 d almost in- 
articulace part for all I was wortli, but the newcomers seemed 
panictilarly interested in me and bombarded me uHth ^uestiofis 
about my native village, my relations, the iainaserji* ro which I 
belonged, the purpose of my pilgrimage, and so on. 

I knew tliat the piindpal object of these cjucstiom was to 
make me talk, but to have left litem unanmered would Itavc 
been the height of discourtesy. I tealbted that die game was up 
and duiT, despite my knowledge of Tibetan, my convcisidonaJ 
powers w'cre inadequate to sustain the imposture, A few sen* 
ten CCS would be enough 10 show that I was a foreigner, tmd no 
aniounc of dirt and sunburn could conceal, at such very close 
range, the fact that my face was not exactly the sort of face you 
ivould expect TO find on the Hoof of the TVbrld. 

1 could hear the two horsemen discussing me. The elder of 
them was certajo that 1 w as a foreigner, and it was clearly point¬ 
less to go on trying to pretend that 1 was not. The rigmarole 
about my heing a Mongol lama might, at a pinch, have deceived 
ignorant nomads, but it cut no ice with these men, both of w hum 
were tntcliigent and one of whom had been in Mongolia and 
(unlike me) knew a little of the language. 

So t proceeded to tell them the plain truth. 1 was, 1 said, a for¬ 
eigner who had lived in Tibet for some time. I was a BuiidhLst 
of the Karmapa sect. And the sole purpose of my journey to 
Lhasa was to vi»r its sacred places. 

They seemed impressed by my frankness ,iml my piety, and 
said that if I had a passport authorizing me to go to IJtft.'ta tlicy 
would be happv to Iidp me get there. Unfortunately 1 had no 
papers legalizing even my presence on nbetan terrirory. and 
the two men, who were in f^aci frontier guards attached to the 
force which watches the Lhasa toad, could not take tlic respon¬ 
sibility of letting me go on without any documenrs authorizing 
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me to do so. TTiey asked mt to follow them, but held out wjme 
hope that their commanding uJlIcer at Traslii Gompa might bt 
able to produce the neccssar)' pcmiit. 

So off w'c went, all four of ih, back towards the lamasery 
which I bad fondly hoped nc^'cr to set eyes on again, W'e spent 
the n^hr in the i tents wJiidi wc Imd been so careful to avoid 
and reached the monaster)' next day. U'c w'cnt tirsr, not to the 
monasteiy' proper, bur to a large building abutting on it; cfiis 
was the residence of the pow/po, the chief civil authority in tlte 
districr. lie received me with the greatest courtesy and enter- 
latned me with delicious butter tea, rr4T7/;pir inked with pariicJcs 
of dried milk, a big bowl of yoghurt, slices of dried mear, broUTi 
sugar, and a kind of sweet paucake to which I wan strongly ad¬ 
dicted, It was a long dme since 1 had had a meal of anythnig ap¬ 
proaching tins caliber, ITic conversation rambled, as it always 
docs in the East, for a\S'ay from anything remotely connected 
w'ith the tiu-siness in handi but at last, wirh a certain aitujum of 
diffidence, the subject of my journey was broached. 

1 realized at once that there was no fjucstion of resuming my 
journey to Lhasa, The pnw/ifo, himself not only a devout Uud- 
dhhr but a nicinber of the sect to wliich I had been admitted, 
could not have been more sympathetic, but it was impossible 
for him to disobey the stringent orders which he fi.id only lately 
received, ([ learned later that a minor but fairly serious political 
upheaval had just taken place in LtiiJiS;i. All access to rhe city, 
either for Chinese or Tibetans, had been forbidden, However 
much further [ had gotten, or from whatever other point 1 liad 
started, my tmetprisc, ar that time, was doomed from the start 
to failure.) Tlie pUf/rpo offered to put me up while he waited 
fora reply to the application which he undetrook to fomardon 
my behalf to Lhasa, but I ncabzcLi that this plan, evolved solclv 
in order to lessen tn)' disappointinenf, would in practice get me 
nowhere. Ir would take several months to gei a reply, even if 
one came, and the state of my finances was not sound enough to 
allow me to spin out my journey to rlik extent, for if, as was 
only IDO probable, my application was refused, I sliould sriil 
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need money for the long journey froin Jyckundo to Sinlng.. So 
1 dunked the sympathetic o^ckJ wainily and escplaiiied the 
rossoiis which more or obliged me to abandon my [iruject 
and go back to jyckundo. He vm obviously much relieved by 
rny decision and said ic was a wtse onc^ for he admitted that he 
himself had very' little hope of my application being granted. I 
also discovered that it was rlie t^vD Tibcian ladicii whom we had 
met on the little bridge v^ hnse idle gossip hod drown attention 
tcj IIS and led—tjuitc involuntarilyi I am sure, as far as they were 
concerned—to my urresi. 


Cfiitprcr 3S' ENFORCED RETREAT 


Sti NOW, after striving so hard to ge t here, there was nothing to 
do but to go back again. Once we liad crossed that last pass we 
should Itavc been within a few days of Nagehuka, where die 
route enters the valley in which Lhasa stands. Rut 1 knew' per¬ 
fectly well that I was engaged on a forlum hope and that, even 
if I had gor as far as Kagehuka, I should have stood very litdc 
chance of getting past it, for of all the approaches to Lhasa it is 
the mint closely guarded. Sven Hedin, Bon valor, Durreuil de 
Rhins, Grenard, Rochrich—almost every explorer who has tried 
to rc:ich Lhasa from tltc north has been stopped at Nagchiika. 
Still, 1 at Ica,st had the sarisfacrion of liaving reached the source 
of rhe Mekong by a route w'hich up dll now h:a been traveled, 
with certain variations, only by Dutreuil de Rhins and Gren¬ 
ard, in 18914 . 

1 bad gambled and lost, but the game had been w'nrth play¬ 
ing; the difficulties 1 had faced would niake the journey all the 
better worth remembering. There is a lot to be said for a pil¬ 
grim’s life, when every day is a pliyslcal ordeal 1 knew that t 
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should never forget the long clmibs up die tall, lonely passes, 
with the sun or the rain beaiing dou-n and the straps of my p ^irk 
cutting into my shoulders; the grandeur of the bitter nights 
under a great vault of stars; the miser)' while I waited for the 
sun to come out anti wamt tiiy numbed timlK; the thrill of 
pressing on. step by step, into forbidden rcrriroiy; the nerve- 
\vracking snspense when we involuntarily met strangtts and 
the perpetual fear of being unmasked. 

Aly escapade had given me, as well ai a lor of exotic experi¬ 
ences, the rather primhivc pkasnre which you ger from facing 
dangers and overcoming dilficultics. and this helped to console 
Die for my failure to reach Uiasa, 

.:\ftcr a coiiifomibte night in the fn!hiTpf/i house, I set about 
the preparations for my return journey after bidding a sorrow¬ 
ful farewell to Gdu, who was jusc as upset as [ was. I Ic set oJf 
again for Lliasa, scarcely aware hoW' lucky he was to be doing 
So, and for a long time I watched his slender hgurc getting 
smaller and smaller as he strode away down the track which, 
only a few days ago, we had traveled together, full of hope. 

Tltc excellent pompQ would nor hear of my making the dan- 
gerotts journey back to Jyehnndo alone, and lie gave me a pony 
and a man who would escort me to the outskirts of the city. 
After regaling me with an enormous meal, he filled the ponies' 
leather sadtUebags with provisions, and Ijis final act of gener¬ 
osity was to lend me a magnificent shcepskiD thulrn to protect 
me against the rain and keep me ivami at night. To receive all 
this kindness from a nian whose official position would have 
justified him in treating me as an enemy touched me deeply. 
Buddhist charity ls a very real thing. 

For several (lays I traveled back over the well-remembered 
road along which Gclu and I had struggled, reliving the emo¬ 
tions we had fclr, the comic or disastrous incidents that had 
happened. Bur this dmc it was an easy journey. The crossing 
of the Purdong Chu, which tve had made such a grim event of, 
now' presented no diffitrulties; we did not even get our feet 
wet. The fact of the matter was that we were riding strong* 
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wdJ-trained pomes and my guide was clever enough ro find 
a much easier place to ford die river than chc one that Gelu and 
[ had sekcied. 

Day followed day wirhour incident, though on the high 
passes wc often had to dlsmotntr and lead the ponies because of 
the bad going. Nevertheless, wc made much better rime than 
I liad on the way out, and I liad forgotten what it was like tc 
travel so comfortably. The ihttha kept some of the cold off at 
nights and, not having to worry about sccrccy* we alwas’s slept 
in a nomad’s tent. VV'e had plenty' of provisions, and wc stopped 
CO make tea as* often as we felt hke it. 

On thec^*cning of the eighth day after leaving Ttashi Gotnpa 
we reached the last big pass before Jyeknndo. having done the 
journey in four days less than the outward trip had taken, -My 
companion was anjtious to go home and hud mt wish to meet 
the Gtincse auThoriTies in Jyckundn W'hom, like all Tibetans, 
he detested, 1 was only too pleased to further his desires, for mv 
appearance in Jvekundo cscorred bv a soldier frtHn Trash i 
Gompa M'ould be ccftain to cvcitc comment and would knock 
the bottom out of the alibi with w’hich I hoped to expLun mv 
absence. So f told the man di^t 1 could c.tsily get to Jvekuoda 
by myself next dav and that there was no point in his wasting 
ru'otnorc dap by coming ivitb nie. Me was delighted wrh this 
arrangement and next morning, after an exchange of cordial 
farewdts, wc went our respective way's. 

Tile Icind Tibetans with whom 1 had been lotlging web 
coined me with open arms, gave me a mcnl, .md showed me ri> 
mv room, where my piisscssions bad lieeo scrupuhtuslv twked 
after. I soon met all my friends again— the lamas, the Qunese 
msgistratc, the schoolimster, \Virh immense pluiLsiblllrv 1 told 
Them all about my sojourn in the Tamaserics where, theoreti¬ 
cally, I hjul been spending the past few warek-s. No one doubted 
for anyhow no one showed any signs of doulniiig) the vcmciry 
of my account, and mv face was stvctl. 







Part Eight 

A CROSS MARKS 
THE SPOT 


Chapter }6. HOAUGE TO A HERO 


Jtekv,noo was a Itivt activity. The sleepy little had 
suddenly come to life, and 1 soon found out why: the big cara- 
^'an for Tangir (now oiBcklly Hwongyuan) and the Kolco 
Nor was on the point of starting. Many pnniw of mivclers had 
already left for its nimbly area at Juclueh Gomjw; others were 

tQ a fev^ of annetv to be off. All was bustle and confuslun, 

■■ _ 

wnrii ponies, yaks, aimed men, and Tibetan woincn carn'tng 
luggage already packed for the ioumey jostling each other in 
the streets. 

Tltc start of the car.tvan was a major event w*hich happened 
only twice a year. The caravans ciiiry the local produers nonh 
'-ponies for tiie Chinese army, raw wool, cloth woven in the 
villages, and untaniied hides'-after bringing to Jyclnindo goods 
from India and Central Tihct—fine cloth woxw in limstt, 
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F^giish cigarettes, and abov'c ail, dark blue cotton cloth from 
Bengal wliich is much in tlcniami on the Chinese utarket. I n 
addidan. the big merchants use the caravans to convey their 
chests of silver dollars to Sining, where the rate of exchange is 
truch herrer than it is in Sikang. 

'rile route followed covers sit lumdred miles cKrough one of 
the least popidaied territories in Asia, On the tlitee weeks' 
march from Juchieh Gompa to Sharakoto there is not a \'iJlagc, 
a tamasm’, a tent, or even a tree to be seen; tfiis is the Great 
Desen of Grass, as Madame David-Neel has called it, an illim¬ 
itable wilderness of green hills peopled only by wild animals. It 
forms an cartensioa to the eastward of the Chang Tang plateau 
wdijch occupies the whole of Northern Tibet irom the Kunlun 
Mountains to Koko Nor, 

The emptj* spaces arc not completely uninhabited. The 
Ngolog tribe, who live further cast in a bend of tlie YcUnw 
River (Mwang Ho), somctinies use the caravan rraii on their 
way to get salt from the great Ukes called NgoringTso and 
Kyaring Tso (offidally Oling and Qialing), Tliev are some of 
the roughest customers in Asia and it was they who, some way 
to the south of this region, attacked the espcdititin of GuiLiud 
and 1 dotard in 1940 . Any carasun which is nor w'ell aide to 
defend trself b unlikely to escape their uttenrions, Tliis is w'liy 
there are so few caravans. They not onlv have to cany’^ provi¬ 
sions for a whole month, but they must have enough fire power 
to deter, or if necessary bear ofT, an artack, Tlic one which was 
now preparing to rake the road fantl which 1 immcdkfely 
decided to join) was tmiusually strong, comprising a thousand 
Vflks, four hundred ponies (more than half of them in herd, 
that is, running loose without riders), about a hundred horse- 
TTicn, and a tiumlKT of well-armed caravanmen. 

Tt was a ivondctful and uncspected piece of luck to have got¬ 
ten hack to Jveknndo ptst in time to catcli this caravan: T had, 
as the reader will remember, known almm it hefote 1 set out for 
Idvasa, bur I eirpeicted to find it already guns. VVbat was more. 
General Ma Po-fane, the uos’emor of Tsingbai, who owned 
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iitosc of thecanvaiw had given orden Thai I was to be furnished 
with any animals i wanted;; 1 thanked liini for his kindness when 
I reached Sining. 

A caravan of these dinicnsioiu cannot eravcl all in one piece, 
for it would be intposaibk to control and rninc blocks w*otiUt 
occur in oarrow defiles. It must be split up into subunits, each 
uf about fifty animals with enough iricn to look after them, 
which follow each other at convenient intervals. When halted, 
the whole outht covers a very big area of ground, and tlta t was 
why a general rendezvous liad been fixed at Juchieh Com pa, 
four days' march from Jyckundo and tlic last inhiibited place 
on the edge of the Grass Desert, where there was enougli graz¬ 
ing TO pennit the conccnrratioo of our great army of men. ani¬ 
mals. and tents. 

Ilur I wanted, before starring, to cam’ out a plan formtdated 
many years earlier. 

Tn 1S94 the French explorers nntrcml dc Rhins and Gren- 
ard made a journey through Til«t which, by the STanfbrds of 
rhose daj's, vns an outstanding fear, .\ftcr emssing the Inner 
uplands of Northtvest Tibet they were arrcstcel at Nagchtika 
and failed to reachLl^asa, They then amt on to Jyckundo, fol¬ 
lowing the same route that 1 had used and expInring for the first 
time the sanrees of the Mekong. From Jyektindo they set our 
for the Koko Nor, but after two daj’s' march, at the little 
lagc of Tonghudmo. they were atnirkcd by Tibetans after a 
Trivial squabble about a pony of which thw had not realized 
the sciioiLS implications, Dutreuil dc Rhins and. Two of his men 
ivere killed. Grcnard with a few others managed to escape 
]e,iving almost all the scientific material they Itsd collected in 
the hsmds of their awailants. 

Grcnard traveled northwards and reached the Koko Nor 
after tn og^tnizing joumtv in the course of whtcii the scanty 
provisinn-s ran out complcteU’, Part of the writren mare rial w’as 
recovered later, thanks to the inten'cnHon of the Tibetan gov- 
emmenr, hur Duireufl dc Rhins’s botjv was nn'cr found. 

Since tbar tragedy of June 5. 1804. vet}* fetv travelers, and 
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lo the best of my belief no t'renclipient have been through 
'I'otigbudmci, .md I was most ansious co stop there and pay, 
however belatedly, homage to the memory of a fellow ooun- 
iiA'man whose status iti the aorLik of Frenuh cxplotaaon in 
Central Asia is tfotnparablc only to that of Ikmvalnt and Prince 
Ucniy of Orleans, t explained tny project to Captain Ma, who 
was most sympathetic and even olfcred to provide me with an 
escort, 'rongbudmo was not on the direct route to Juchieh 
Gompa, but to go there involved a detour of only two or three 
days* travel and it would be easy to reach the rendemms before 
the caravan left. 

I packed my things and next day, early in the afternoon, left 
Jyckundo accompanied by a Chinese soldier who was to act 
as my guide and personal sen'ant. 

After two pretty frightful days of traveling in pouring rain, 
through seas of mud, and across swollen streams, we reached 
Tongbudmo, a miserable hamlet where, rather to my surprise, 
the vaks with my hisigaf'c had already arrlvctL village lay 
at the junction of two narrow valleys; the higli ridge of rock 
which separated them tapered awpy suddenly into a long, low 
spur and Tongbudmo was on the top of this spur, at the point 
of confluence of tsvo streams. It looks rather tike a fortress, 
admirably sated to guard the entrance to Imth valleys. In that 
^ray- unpleasant weather the place had a sinkrer air and looked 
Ideal for an ambush, 

I w'as able to pick out all the to^iographical derails shn\s'n on 
Grcnatd’s sketch map and it was easy to reconsinict the 
tragedy. 

The travden! had arrived, towards dusk, by the path wdiich 
1 had followed. Tlic\’ were churlishly received, but decided 
to stop there for the night in spite of the latent hostility sn the 
atmosphere. Next morning, one of ibcir ponies had disap¬ 
peared. They demanded its return in forthright terms and. 
(fras'cly misjudging the Tibetan chameter, took possession of 
one of the locid ponies in the belief that this would overawe the 
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vill;)ger$; they would not give it back, they slid, imdl the scokn 
pony had tjccn handed over. 

Xeedlcss to say, this highhanded action did not produce the 
desired resultr md the explorers hniily withdrew, taking the 
pony they had confiscated with them as a hostage. 

They had reached the confluence of (he two sticains when 
a withering volley \v;is directed at them from die village. There 
was no cover—i could sec that for ruysclf. The narrow path ran 
between the stream and 1 smooth tvaU of ruck devoid of pro¬ 
jections or irTcgularities^ it was a death trap. Sonic way further 
on a left-handed turn takes tile path into dead ground out of 
siijhtfroTn the village, bur Dutreuil de Rhins and rwo of his men 
were shot down before tliev could reach tliis point. Grcnard 
nnd the test did reach it and got away. 

Xorhing had changed from that day. more than fifty years 
ago, to this—except the iirimdc of the villagers, who received 
me in 3 verj' friendly miinner and seaned perfectly inollenstvc, 
! tried to <]Ucstion them, Init they appeared never to have heard 
of these old, unhapp}', faroff things. I lud brought wiih me 
from Jvektindo a plain wofjdcn cross msulc by the local carpen¬ 
ter, on which 1 had carved the name of Dutrcinl de Rhins and 
the date of his dt'irh. A little shelf of sand and pebbles, on the 
spit of land betu'cen the two streams, looked to be as near as one 
could (jet to the exact spot at tvbich the Itrave Ffttichman met 
his death, and there 1 fi.veJ his cross, helped by the Chinese sol¬ 
dier and hy (in all prolhibility) the dweendants of his niur- 
dcrers. who built a protective pedesmt of stones around its l>ase. 

T explained to them the pitrposc of this ccremtiny; they 
understood perfectly and promised to lool; after the cross, 
which roughly corresponded in their c)*cs to a chfirtffti erected 
over the remains of a pirriciilafly holy !ama, The sun had 
broken momentarily tlirough the clouds, t rook some photc^ 
graphs, laid a bunch of wild flowen at the foot of the cross, and. 
after standing for a moment in silence before it, mounted and 
rode northtt'urds witli my tittle c.'imvan. 
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Civtpfrt- j?. RENDEZ\'OUS FOR KOKO SOR 


On ot-n wav down ihe \'allcy we passed a tamaseryT proha!ily 
The one Jti wfiJcli Greiurd soitghr asylum after tJvc murder. An 
hour litter we emerged once more into the great valley of the 
Yangnte, near 9 village perched on top of a liigh bluff, Ac this 
Stage in its course the river is known as ihe Tungticn Ho; it is 
very wide and its waters at this time of year are ycUow and 
turbid, quite different from the los ely clear stream which I had 
crossed in Yunnan. The track fnUnwed its right liank, some¬ 
times nmnliig ahuig the sandy foreshore, sonieritncs clinging 
to the rocks which overhung it, but the river was so high that 
it often covered the path, and subsidiaiy tracks rigtugged up 
the hillside and by-passed the inundations. 

t soon reached one of these by-passes and took the upper 
path with mv Chinese soldier; the low'cr one was completely 
submci-gcd lor about fom- yards, Iftc jt-aks were a Utric way 
iKhinil us and. supposing that they would Follow our cxanipk, 
I paid ni. p-imcukr atrention to them. All at once, looking back 
from the crest of the ridge, 1 saw vs-ith hartor that the Idle car- 
avaiuiicit, rather than face a stiff climb, had calmly carricil on 
along the finockd track. From my vantage |>nint 1 could see titc 
twn yaks, with the current up to their 1>cllies, slaking their 
thirst- while my luggage was quietly absorbing die muddy 
water!: of die Yangnte. 1 hurled stones at them to try and move 
fhciu on, but they look nnr the sllghtc-st notice; rhev went on 
drinking impcmirbahly. then ambled forward with grear 
delibctaHnn until rhev svere on drv ground again, Tlie water 
licgan to trickle slowly out of mv sodden packs. 

At rlircc o'clnek wre reached the place where we had to cross 
the river, opposite n hhilf wltli rwo big ckStte^s standing at Its 
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foor> W'c were ferried across in the usual basket hosts and were 
ouglit bv a violent storm just as wc reached the further bank. 
\i^"e took shelter in a little inn, and when the rain abated 1 went 
to have a look at the nearest of the two c£*orteiw, concerning 
wttich luy Oiincse soldier had told me a curious story. 

Tiic \'i]lagc b called Tanda and, according to legend, it was 
here that the famous Chinese pilgrim Hsiian Tsang crossed the 
Yangtr.e on his way back from India in a.i>, 64 (. In the course 
of the crossitig the precious Sanskrit manuscripts which he was 
bringing back from the cradle of Buddhism fell into the water, 
and Hsiian Tsang had to wait several days at Tanda for them to 
dry. 

There were ccrtainlv tw'o chUrtevs there. One of them was 
a typical square, white nuMlcm erection; the other, much 
older, was supposed to have been built to commemorate the 
passage of Hsiian Tsang. Although it is clearly not old enough 
f^ur that, and although the legend may have no bads in Itisrori- 
cal fact, rids chortm is of unusual design which ( saw nowhere 
else in Tiber. It looks like a sort of sawed-off pjTamid, made of 
four layers of neatly carved stone, each smaller than the one 
below It, These four layers are alternately square and circular. 
The lowest of them rests on o foundation of loose stones fitted 
securely together ontl pockmarked with deep cavities, like 
pigeon holes, full of little caTthcmvarc im.tgcs. Tltc whole 
structure, which Is fairly dilapidared, was decorated in the 
usual way with prayer flags, but another feature which empha¬ 
sized its slnguliiriTV' w'as a slab of black marble uiscrtcd hi the 
l>ase of the moumnent and tnsenbeJ u’tth rhe name of the 
immortal pilgrinj. 

H'hcn the storm passed over, w'c resumed our march tvtth a 
relay of fresh anitnals and struck up die vallc}’ of a tributary 
which joins die Yangtze just alwivc Tan da. Tltc land here was 
fcrrile, settled, and svell cultivated, the crops of barley being 
noticeably good. \A'’c passed a Sakyapa monastet^' and after 
that a big waited village set on a rocky spur which donimarcd 
the valley at its narrowest part. Tliis stronghold looked most 
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impi:cssi\ic and wits buUr of huge granite blacks, an unusual 
thing in Tiber, At seven o’clock we reached Labung Gornpa 
and stopped there for the mghr. 

Next nioming, after retracing our steps for a mile or so, we 
took 3 poorly defined path up a gorge which led us our of the 
vallev". The defile gradually vs'idened out, but the gradient got 
steeper and steeper and before we reached the crest our ponies, 
altljough we had led them for most of the climb, were 
exhausted and had to stop every nt'enij' yards to rectwer their 
breath. Once more 1 noticed how much tuorc ponies, even 
Tibetan ponies, feel rfre height th.an their ntisrcts do. At ten 
o’clock we crossed the pass at an altitude of 15,000 feet. 

The weather had improved and we got a splendid viciv of 
the Yangtze valicy and the niotinrains enclosing It. At first riie 
track followed the side of the mountain through wide pastures 
profusely decked w'ith flowers—big yellow gentians, Managon 
lilies, edehreiss, and swcct-sinclJvng cyclamens. Tills fairyImd 
did nor last long, however, and soon w'c were scrambliiig down 
a steep stotvy face where rite ponies had a rough time of It. This 
hroughr us to a gentler valley, where herdsmen watched cJicir 
far-flung docks grazing high on tlie slopes atiovc them. After 
passing a small Ijaralei and a big lamasery, we came at nuon to 
1 si [undo, a fair-sized village on the direct route from Jyckiutdo 
TO Judiieh Gompa. 

Here, 1 learned to my disgust, we would have to wait for two 
or three days, for the governor of the province had ordered 
more horses to be teiiuisitioned for iht Chinese Army and added 
to the caravan. Alt day long Tibetans kept arrh ititj ivith their 
ponies, which, after being closely scnituiiTcd by 3 l^oard of 
otiicers, were branded svith a red-her iron and rttmeJ into 3 big 
corral tttiril it was time to start, 

I checked the con I cuts of niy luggage when the vaks came in, 
for t was worried about the cficcG of thdr partial immersion 
tn the Yangtze, Everj^rhing rlut had been packed in the bottom 
of the loads had in fact fared badly—shirrs, papers, maps. Tibet- 
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an Ixioks pai n rings. Luckily my films had escaped dam¬ 

age. Nc.’tt moming 1 settled detail to dry everything out on 
the ilat roof of rlie inn. 

This establishtrtunr, with noinii«If and their ponia converg¬ 
ing on it from everj'^ direction, was crowded ^Hth an exotic 
mixture of wild faces. long black tresses, and outlandish clothes. 
Tibetan women were spinning in the courtyard while rheir 
men packed up great bundles of hides and raw wool. 

At last we got atvay, bxit the night trcforc E had bad an agon¬ 
izing arrack of ktmbago, wltich made die long hours in the sad¬ 
dle a severe ordeal. The weather, however, was perfect. Our 
route took us down a long valley W'hcre xx otticn, naked to the 
iv.iisr, were reaping barley, then climbed gently upwards to a 
wide, grass-covered pas giiHrig access to a higli plateau where 
thousands of sheep and yaks were grazing. Vp here the ground 
was covered In places with large hlack caterpiJIarF w'ith red 
heads and tivo yellow' s|wts on their backs; they we re rcuiark- 
ahly pretty but tt was almost impossihle to move without 
st^uashlng some of them, a h.'id thing from the Buddhist point 
of licw. On this plateau 1 also rcncw'cd my acqu-iintance w'irh 
the disarming little rodents w liich had been so picndful at 
Vulong. and there were also large culonii's of itumiois: am! a 
few antelope. All these animals were quire tome, hardly tioa- 
bling to move out of our wav as w^e rode past. 

Presently the track left the plateau and we sivitchlwckeJ 
slowly over a sitccrssion of ridges. At noon, rc.iciting an insig- 
nihernt little pass, we sudilcntv c:unc in sight of Jucliieh 
Gompa, die rendezvous for the Kok<i Xor caravan, Tlic moitas* 
tery, isolarcti in a plain which stretched as far as the eye could 
see, looked like a toy* Its em-irons were pimpled with a rash of 
white rents with yak bads stacked all round them. The animals 
were scattered over the nearby grasslands, and the xvholc thing 
liiokctl like a giganrk traveling dreus. 

^^'e soon reached the Intnascry, ivhcre I was given a delight- 
fnl room svith a balcony looking out tn'cr the plain. 'Tlie place 
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belongs lo an obscure subsect called Drugong, which unless 
I am mistaken, an offshoot of the Saky^pas, who also own 
Trash! Gompa, 

We were here for two days, and 1 spent most of my time trith 
tijc monks, who were cstremcly kind to me. We were on the 
edge of the Grass Desert, beyond which lay Giina and licr 
pagodas; Juchieh Gompa was the last Ti^tnn lamasery I 
should see fora long dmc. For the rest, I either wandered about 
the enormous camp or sat and read on the hanks of the YaUmg, 
w'hich was the only quiet place to t>c found among the prevail- 
ing bustle. 1 noticed that the advance panics had dready begun 
to leave w'hile fresh groups of travelers were stHI coming in to 
the rendczv^otis, and ) wondered how much longer this sort of 
thing was going to connmje. 


Chapter jR. THE GREAT GRASS DESERT 


The main body took the road on August 9. Hubbub had 
reigned throughout the camp since mldni^t. Dogs barked. An¬ 
imals were loaded while the dtivers intoned didr prayers^ Fires 
sprang into life all over the place and tea vras brewed- 

At half past four they came to get mj' luggage, to which t 
stuck as closely as 1 could, in case it cot sent off with the wrong 
Ponies were saddled and at five o’clock we rode off into 
the darkness. My link soldier had gone back to Jyekundo and 
I ivas now alouf. The suhujut of the caravan to which I was 
attached consisted of thirty yaks with three Tiljetans in charge 
of tlicTti, As for ponies, ] could have had any one of the three 
hundred tuld who were Iwing taken riderless m Sitting. 

A bitter wind scourged rhe plain and all the streams were 
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frotzcni 'we were soil twelve thDUS^nU fccc tip and autucnji was 
already setting in. The wide, straight track, almost an arterial 
highway by Tibetan standards, followed the tight bank of the 
Vdungasii flowed between low% giass-covercd liilLs. At eleven 
o’clock w‘e liahcd and made camp at the foot of a jaggcd-lodk- 
ing pass. In a few minutes a whole to wnslup of tents liad sprung 
up; they w*crc of all shapes and skes, but the most conspicuous 
were the Chinese tents of white canvas edged with brmd strijis 
of black doth which gave them a look of being in mourning. 
Yaks and ponies were all over the place: it felt more titan ever 
like a traveling arcus. Tea and tsasnpa, a nap, then a louse hum 
(the day's bag was sevent)\ almost all nits). 

Tlic afternoon san was scorching, but the moment it dis?ti>- 
peared behind a cloud it was as though you had been plunged 
into a cold bath. This is n^pical of the continental climate, add 
w e were after all in the very heart of .Asia, rhuusands of iniics 
from the sea. 

j\ty little tent looked like a doll's house conijiarcd with its 
imposing neighbors, hut, small though it wa^ ii was far iiinrc 
comforrablc, especially in bad weather, than the huge Chinese 
Tcnrs, t(i which v^'ind. rain, and snow found easy access. It ivas 
the Isothenii t}'pe. 

T wo days later then: w.is a mi nor crisis 'ii'herj we started. Tlie 
men had saddled tny pony wdiilc it was still dark, but at four 
o'clock, when 1 went to mount, 1 found that tlic brute had dis¬ 
appeared, No one knew what had happened—-whciher he had 
run away, or had joined up with another pam-. or ivhat. 

This W.1S 3 major disaster for me. for he carried on his Iwck 
iny tenr, slcc^ung hag, warm clothes, and a saddlebag contain¬ 
ing maps, norciwoks, camera, and filin.t. Several horsemen 
dashed off to look for the mtant, and I philosoiihically sat down 
to await developments. 

One by one all the dctachmcnrs of ihe caravan moved off, 
leaving me behind in the middle of the empn'^ plain, alone save 
for one of the Tibetans belonging to mv^ part3i* whom I had 
luckily gotten hold of in the darkness. 
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Tinie passed, no one appealed, and at last we dedded to sec 
off on fuotf for oihemTse might never catch up with the 
Caravan, Dawn broke, wan ami chiU, and we trudged sJowJy 
onward across a liugc, flar, desolate steppe covered with fresh 
snow which hid the crack, Ciur only landmarks ivcrc some dis- 
tinc snow mountains half veiled by mist* My coripanion did 
not seem any too confident in his powers of navigation, but 
M'tthour bun ! should have been hopelessly lost, and it would 
have been a dcmorallr.mg experience to cross those i:nipc\' 
wastes alone* 

passed dose to rwo big wild asscsor onagers (tlie Tibet¬ 
ans call them kyinig)^ they gazed at iis ^vsth mild curiosity 
and moved away at a leisurely and iliinaified gait. At last, after 
plodding along rather desperately for two hours, we saw in 
the far distance a rider corning towards us through die mist. If 
prtA’cd to be one of our own p,iny. and he w^as leading my 
pony. 1 jumped on its back, my compamiorv rode pillion on (he 
other pony behind his mate, and we cantered after the caravan. 

V\'e overhauled our derachnicnt as thev were about to cross 
the Changu Ln, a pass ^ hich, alihrjogh it is nothing raiidi m 
look at. is over i j.ooo feet above sea level. It ofTered access to 
a plateau across which the detachnicnts of our caravan were 
strung frtJt as far as the eye could sec, it was colder tjian ever 
on this bate expanse, and sicet drove like buckshot against our 
faces Bnti hands. At the end of the plateau wc had an av^'kward 
descent over broken ground whose interstices were full of 
boggy potholes. The ice that covered them 'ivas not strong 
cnotigb to bear the weight of a man, let alone a pony. Tlie poor 
leasts picked their way cautiously bnr kept nn stumbling 
throiigli the ice. so that the track was spatrered with blood* 
stains from tbc cuts and grazes on their kcs. 

At last, at about eleven o'clock, this tTrdcal ended and we 
made camp on a parricularly inhospit,iblt bit of ground. Tor 
the resr of that day snowxtonns alternated with briglir inter¬ 
vals, doling which the sun's heat was scordnng. On fhc hillside 
nearby wc could see herds of w-ild pks; they seemed to be 
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fniidly intrigued by our tatiie ones, who liown'er did not return 
thdr intere$t but on gnudng with clidr imul tittpaisit’ity. 

Ir was always a mysEcry ro me when the caravanmen got 
any sleep. That night, after singing imiil three o’clock in the 
morning, they 'were up at halTpast four and away )>y 6 ve. 
Once more we butted our tt'ay through wind and sleet; the 
sleet stuck to our clothes and to the yaks* coats, giving ihctn 
the slightly ridkuinus air of large plush toys. The weather 
gradually improved and after a bit we struck the Kivtr Ota, 
tvhich is shou t! on the map as a tributar)' of the Yalinig and 
appears in fact to be its castcni, and more important, sitiirce. 
Aldiough the W'cstem source also figures on the map as the 
Jfl, which is the Tibetan name for the Yajung, it has never 
been explored. Fording the Cha without dilHculty, we found 
ouiselves on a fine, wide track, the remains, probably, of the 
famous Miiftbahit from Kangting to Stning via Jyckundo. 

1 was surprised ro find, guarding the foot of a pass, a little 
Oitncse militarv’ outpost consisting of ttvo tents housing a small 
detachment of soldiers; they were Chinese Modaas, or Dun- 
gans; and looked more like Turks than Chinese, t noticed, not 
for the first time, ho^v Moslems seem to a«]iiirc physical char- 
actcrisrics wliich submerge or standardize tlicir racial ebarac- 
rcristics: whether they arc narives of China, India, or Centml 
Asia, they all have a look of belonging to the same family, 

Tlictncu at this post lived in the most coniplere isolation and 
I could not help wondering what useful ^nirposc they were 
supposed to Ik serving on this dcsctTcd tmek. Tlicy were tfic 
first human hcinip we had seen since Jucliieh Gompa, the last 
wc \%'erc to see before Talioba, which is several days* march 
from Tangiir. 

Early nest day we crossed 3 pass which, though not parties 
ularly imposing, has considerable geographical importance. 
Tlie Tibetans call it Oia La, Englisli map call it the Qia- 
Yakow Pass, and it appars on Grenard's sketdi map as Pad- 
bong l-.a. M^liatcvcr its eorrecr name may he. it marks the 
watcrslicd between the ttvo great river basins wliich, in effect. 
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bct^i'ecfi rhcm \i" 3 icr the whole of C hirta , for it separates the 
Yangr/c from the YcIJow River, 

V\'c camped ai the foot of this pass on the banlrs of a little 
stream. It was a bitterly cold hut wondcrfuJly beautiful niglit, 
tMtIi a full moult and a cloudless sky. Dawn, when it came, was 
even lovelier, so lovely that fur some reason I felt impelled to 
get from the C 3 ra\‘an and rode ofF across the empij' plain 
on which man had left no truce. Far a way ui die distauce, snoW' 
capped mountains stood our against die $kyj hone and dicrc, 
upon die great irregular plain, Httic blue lakes shone like jew^- 
cls In the rays of rhe rising stm. 

But rlic next nvo inarches w-erc as dull as ditch water, I en^ 
joyed I hem as licst 1 could by riding around the other dctach- 
tiienis of the caravan, throughout which I was now q well- 
known figure. 

rhe most interesting feature of the whole circus was the herd 
of rhtce hundred riderless ponies. Thev ran loose, without even 
headstalls on them, and w'crc herded by a dozen mo unfed Ti¬ 
betans who. whooping waldly, took rhem along at full gallop. 
At this gait rhey naturally iintsrripped the tarivan. Having cs- 
rabihhed a fairly hjg lead, they stopped to let rhe ponies grare 
and the caravan (jverhaul them^ when irhaJ passed thev pur on 
rheir act agnfn, thundering past and obviously enjoying the 
wlttfle thing hugely. 

~\ hese ourriders were all young men with u grmit air of pride 
and sclTconfitlence, L'l'crytliing rhey wore, from their boots to 
their hats, was made of sheepskin. Tliie)' earned muskets with 
forked rests shing across their backs, broadswords thrust into 
their tichs. and daggers dangling at riicir diighs, Atanv of ihcm 
slsn had lanccs with wooden shafts and iron heids, and a leg of 
mittt^'Ti or a haiinelt of yak uften hung ar rheir saddlebows, nc- 
r^niritig—by reason of rhe sun. the frost, and the pony’s sweat— 
a tiark. rich patina. TJicy rode estrcmelv well, with stirrups as 
short as iocktys*, Tlicir bearing, their acconttroients, and their 
ouMandhh appearance w'onld hove heconit; the horsemen of 
A trill or nenghis Kh.in. 
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\Vc crossed tile river and reached the Ngoring: 'I'so, one of 
the rwo biggest lakes in the comirry south of the Koho Nor; the 
other, the Kyaritig Tso, lies tt» the ivcsc of the caravin route. 
The N'golag tribe come all the w^iy from their home territor)* 
on the banks of the Yellow Kiver to cullccT salt from the sliores 
of these lakes. U'c saw none of these people. Even if tlicre had 
been any about, tlnr strength of our caravan would have de¬ 
terred them from attacking It, or even frum showing ilicitisdvcs. 
They are, among other things, not particularly keen on making 
contact with Qiinoe soldiers, \i'ho have a nuitibcr of old scores 
to settle with them. 

1 here was a tremendous lot of wdldlifc in this Tugiun, ivhich 
is in effect a son of sancniary undisrurin’d by num. Herds of 
yaks, wild asses, and gazelles were all quite easy to get near, and 
geese and various kinds of wildfoM'l abounded on the dtorcs of 
the lakes. 


Chjpter CHlNv\ ONCE .MORE 


Ow August rF die yaks got under way at three o'clock sn the 
morning. I started an hour later, on ftwt. The track, after fol¬ 
lowing the w'ater s edge, climbed a low pass beyond which lav 
a valley along whose sandy floor an upper reach of the Yellow 
River tneandcred tomiously. It was about fifty yards wdde, 
with an average depth of eighteen inches. 

For some days the whole caravan had been talking about 
Tahoha, where we were due shortly. It is the first village on ihc 
far side of the Grass Desert, and everyone spoke of ir 3.s a place 
offcriTig rhfi raresT delights. Estimates on the number of da vs it 
would take us to get there remained rather imprecise and clastic, 
and on the nineteenth we certainly made very little progress 
towards it. 




2 i8 Ti betax Marchi:s 

u e moved off do^^'n the valJcy at five o'clock in finct clear 
weather with a high wall of Dtouacaim in front of u$. 1 was lic- 
lighiecl by the jirospect of a good, steady day's travel under ideal 
cundiciuns, but at liaif-past seven ev'ery‘one suddenly halted and 
made csuiip. I was furious at our faiJure to push on wliilc the 
going was so good, but forced myself to admit that my chronic 
impaiience was a rcyretiablc by-producr of tny VVestem up¬ 
bringing, Instead of continually Iturt^'iiig to a destination where 
[ immediately found sonietJiijig else to go cliasuig ntadlv after, 1 
would luve done far better to follow the example of the cara¬ 
van men and enjoy each passing hour for wlm it brought, with¬ 
out botheriitg ahout what 1 had wanted it to bring. 

U took us three more days to rcacit l*ahoba, but they were 
interesting, eventful tlays and the weather w"as lovely, W'c left 
the valley of the Tliaradi River for that of the Soca, a much 
more spectacular place. The river llow'cd through a deep gorge 
cut like a canyon out of the rocky clilT, and so narrow that its 
high walls formed the actual batiks of the streant 

W e climbed imt of tills valley while it w'as still dark on the 
morning of the third day and set off across a series of steppes 
towards Tahoba. flic well-defined track skirted a low range of 
hills and I rode on, alone, quite a long way ahead of the caravan. 
On either side empty gorges cut into the lulls leading to an un¬ 
known w'orld, a world wlitisc solitudes and mysteries aiiractcd 
me far more than noisy, overcrow ded China, to whose borders 
every day brought me inexorably nearer. 

Dawn was breaking, and in the uncertain ligbt I stopped at 
the mouth of a little gorge to savor rhe silence and the peace 
of those great wastelands. Suddenly fmth wTre sh.ttrercd by 
strange noises which seemed to come our of rhe shadowy re¬ 
cesses of the gorge. They were like nothing that I had ever 
heard before-groans, strangled shrieks, wails of agony, These 
cries were certainly not made by the wind, not by animals, nor 
—least of aH—by human heings. It was impossible to accributc 
them to any natural cause, and my blood frowj os I listened 
to them. 


A Cross Mtjrks the Spot 2 1 s> 

My pony wsis tcrTTlic<l too. lie stopped grazing, pricltwl his 
cars, and paw'cd the ground. I liad disiiiountcd and if I had not 
kept hold of his reins he tvouJd have bolted. AJl at once, the 
gWly sounds ceased as suddenly as tlicy liad staited; all was 
quiet again, and die pony began to crop the grass. Presendy the 
caravan came in sight and its familiar sounds dissipated the at- 
ni^licrc of m^'sewy^, but die mystery icsclf femained. It is still 

ith me today, part of a \i'holc catEgort* of strange experiences 
Qndeigunc m a fond \i here tilings hap|M;n tlm iiappen nowhere 
else on canli. 

Arnoon we halted on the plateau of Tahoba, We were on the 
edge of a world which we had aimost forgonen ewsted. for all 
Aiund us Were tents and noniads and their herds. Fhev brought 
ti5 fresh butter, fresh milk, yoghurt, and shttra. I found it hy\v* 
ever difficult to believe that rhtse were the luxuries of which 
there had been so much talk on the road when anyone tnen- 
duned 'Faholia, and eventually 1 gathered that there did exist, a 
little farrlicr on, a small village where a few Giincse merchiinrs 
and officials lived. But 1 knew roo much about diese litrk trad- 
p®5ts to be tempted by the crude form of civilization which 
they represent, and I decided to stay where I was, among tlic 
nomads. 

August 30 was a day of rest for the Iwdy bur of anguish for 
the mind. Hie evening before, the caravantnen, probahlv ex¬ 
pecting me to be dchghred by the news, announced that we 
w ere going to stay lierc for len'daporitiore. I wasshaiicred by 
this unexpected development. Next morning, however, the head 
man c.vp1aincd thur, alfhuiigli the main body ism indeed going 
to nmtaiti for a fortnight to Jer the animals rest and put on cem- 
dirion. it would he p<issiblc for me to sraix somewhar earlier 
wnth a small advance paitv, 

1 sctrlcd down to make (he best of this enforced delay, bur in 
the afternoon the Chinese magistrate from Tahoba caiiie to call. 
He described the place to me, and I thanked my stars that 1 had 
nor gone on there, for it consisted (he said) only of three small 
officials Itoiiscs. \Vliicn he said gxxid-by, he mentioned casuallv 
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that he cUspatchmg a small caravan t& Taagar un the follow- 
iiig day and w'ould put at itiy disposal a couple of yaks and a 
pi>ny> 

i flunked him wanniy and set fevenshjy about my prepara- 
doiis. 1 slept very badly* expecting to be awakened and told to 
start at my monicnt, but the sun rose and still nobody appeared* 
The Tibetans whom 1 qucsikined said that they knew absuluicly 
nothing about my famous caravan, and 1 was beginning to w'on- 
der whedter the magistrate had not meant the svholc thing as a 
joke when, at ten o'clock, 1 saw a party of horsemen and yaks 
approaching. This really was iiiy caravan. Al)- things were 
loaded onto the yaks and 1 sprang into the saddle, ddighted to 
be un the move again, bur w'c had ridden for only a quarter of an 
hour when we halted at the luoutlii of a little valley leading to 
the Paka-la. 

I'owards evening a long caravan of camels, with the usual 
little donkey at their head, passed qmte close to us. It vt as the 
first camel caraon that I had seen and cinic as a reminder ttiat 
AlongoUa was nor far away. 

At fi^'c oVIock in the momuig, after an undismrbed night, wt 
finally left the 'ralioba plateau. It was wonderful to be no longer 
siiTToundcd by the bustle and noise of a big caravan, (Jur party 
consisted of four men, three ponies, one mute, and about fifteen 
yaks, Tlie old Clunesc in charge of ir disapproved of night 
travel, and from now on w*e did leisurely marches, starting at a 
Tcasonable hour, loading the animals wirhour hurry, and always 
finding time for tea and before we moved off. The 

weather w'js mild and for the first time since Jyckundo 1 found 
rhat I could dispense w’itli my shaha. After riding for an hour, 
wx crossed the prettv Utitc Paka-la, beyond which lay a wide 
vallcv doited with tents and herds* We had done, at last, w'itb 
the Grass Desert and its empty soHnide*. 

The Pan aka nomads are noticeably different from the Ti¬ 
betans of Sikatig, being in genera) raller and having a more Mon¬ 
goloid cast of countenance, Tliey wear odd-looking felt luits 
tilted slightly to one side; these have fiat brims and high conical 
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cfowns, often ctiimiiDtiiig in a linle platfotiu. Tlie women wear 
cheir hair in io8 slender braids—a style fairly common in 
jyckimdo—but they also wear, over iJidr fbuba, a curious 
adornment found only in itic territory round die Koko Nor 
and on die burdcis of Katisu> It consbes of a wide scrip of gray' 
or red doili, somediing tike a cliasuble, hanginif down the back 
and fastened around the neck by a cord. It is sometimes so wide 
that It covers die whole back and reaches to the bottom of the 
siMitai sometiiiiesi, on the other lumd, it is composed of two 
parallel stripis. But the striking thing about it is tlic silver work. 
*rhe yoke and the hanging strips arc adorned wit h huge cabo- 
chuns of diiscled sUvcft shaped like bowls turned upside down 
and often eight inches across by four inches high. These empty 
cabochons arc scivn onto the striiK of doth in long rttws, gruJ- 
ualiy getting smaller as you look dosvn die strip. Occasiuitaljy 
their place is taken by big round lumps of amber or coral, but 
dlls is exceptional, for the amber, which comes from the coun-^ 
try around Lake Baikal in Siberia, is worth roughly ten times its 
ow-n weight in silver. Tilt w'holc piece of finery is iimnemdy 
heavy and it wras a mystery to tnc how these women could tug 
around so considcrabtc a burden, w'hich often represented the 
whole of their fortune. It was not a dc luxe accessory, trotted 
our to make an impression on special occasions^ the Panaka 
women even wore it W'hen working in the fields and herding 
their beasts, and it was extraordinary to see the indifFcrcncc 
w'irh which, when they squatted or stooped, they Jet the grc,tt 
sQver Oman tents trail in the mud and the dung. 

Next day a narrow gorge brought us to a settlement consist¬ 
ing of a few adobe houses and a larce building in which I was 
surprised to find a flour mill worked by the stream. Tljc hand¬ 
ful of Chinese employed there wore the white masks which 
disguise milteis all over the world. 

Tlic mill was an unexpected phenomenon, but scarcely Jess 
puzzling was the sighr of a huge yard of timber stacked in tall 
piles. How on earth had all this wood been conjured out of that 
tredess landscape? For whom, in that deserted land, was the 
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flour being gnounfl? ] cried in vain to get these mysteries cx- 
pbincd^ but the dialect lie re was difterent from tliat of Sikang 
and 1 made little headw-ay. 

We did not* in any case, stay tlicrc lopg; cUt men loaded the 
spare jh^aks u'ith timber and we pusJvcd on. llie track took tts 
across a wide desert of white sand, on which grew sparse lufrs 
of stiff, desiccated grass, as high as a mam I’herc \\'crie few signs 
of life; only a few camels cropped the scanty gracing. We made 
cniip near a muddy u'aterhole. It was overpowcringly hot, 
without a square inch of shade or a bre:uh of wind. The glare of 
the sun on the sand was very' disagrccahlc. 

Next day we passed nvo big inns for Chinese traveltre. 'I'hev 
consisted of Imgc rectangular courty*ards surrounded t>\' .i wail 
W'ith a single narrow gareway in it. Inside were a fevi> lujuscs of 
adobe or of wood, some cluckcns, \'arious nondescript objects, 
and—oddest of all—a large cartwheel leaning up against a wall. 
This phenurnenon, which would have been unremarkable any¬ 
where else, made a sharp impact on me; it was concrete evidence 
that 1 had traveled out of one w'orld into another. Since leaving 
Kangtingsix months before, t had not set eyes on a W'hecicd ve¬ 
hicle. The complete absence of a form of transportation uni¬ 
versal throughout the rest of the world k one of the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics of Tiber. 1 accepted the faa that I was now- 
in Clrina. 

The empty plateau we were crossing sloped gradually down 
into a wide hasb with a good-sized lake, called Gunga Nor, in 
the center of it. The track dropped down to its shores through 
a narrow sandy corridor, a pretry little lane running between 
high bluffs like fortificadoiis. This brought us to the sogt»y 
green ground in the bottom of the basin, which offered a marked 
contrast to the arid plateau we had left. Here w'c found a lot of 
tents and animals and, in pardcular, some calves which were 
obviously not bred from yaks, for they looked like European 
calves and mooed instead of gruncing as vaks do. 

It ttwk us an hour to cross this oasis of verdure, from which 
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another aindy lane, the exact counterpart of the first, broughr 
us out onto aiiotJier plateau. Soon after this we smick the Obc 
Cliu, a tdbutar)' of the \ ellow River, and followed its left bank. 
The hills gradually got lower, ;md we liaj a long, hard march 
through dunes, Tlie change in the landscape tvas verj' marked: 
hehind us, moun rains and lulls, storms and rain and mist; ahead 
of us, sand, droughr, blue skies. About noon we oamc tu a tiny 
Settlement in the heart of the dunes—a few tents and huts, and 
some plots of barley which the Tibetans were harvesting. 'Dicrc 
was even a tiny field of beans; they were beautifully ripe, and 1 
could not resist the temptation of mundting a few. It was so 
lojtg since T bad eaten fresh vegetables that these raw beans 
secrticd to me food far the gods. We camped near a muddy 
stream in which the yaks and ponies Wlowcd gracefully. 

At five o’clock JU the morning we set olT again along the little 
river y hich brought us into fairly densely iwpubted ccrttutry. 
Tiicre were tents, and adobe huts, and cave dwellings scooped 
out of clitfs of loess, and fields ^vhcrc Oimcsc peasants were 
working in their Urtlc round skullcaps and dark blue iackets. 
After that came more sandy desert, sparsely tufted with coarse 
grass. It was an intensely desolate place, devoid of all life cxccpr 
for a few camels which watched us pass with their air of renmre 
and contenipniaus hauteur. 

I fck as if Dur journey across this desert would never end. 
There was noching ro break tht monotony, ir was fcatfuUv boc^ 
anti T was cxltaustcd. But all of a sudden rhe pbreau came to an 
end and plunged down into another basin, and there, ax if by a 
miracle, was a real village! Houses, barley fields, green pastures, 
a stream, and, standing a little way off, an enormous house built 
of stone—a real house, painted gray, ivitb balconies and pilbrs. 
In front of it were trees—real trces-^ich as I had nor seen for 
so long. Cfiincsc peasants sverc bringing in the harvest on little 
gray donkeysL This was Charatong, 

We camped on the lip of the plateau overlooking the village, 
and 1 pitched my tent in the lee of a fine cbonm of white stone. 
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Wc had done a tough march of ahnost ton hours and 1 was glad 
of a rest. Ilic men went lo the village and came back with some 
wonderfully sweet water. This was a real treat. For sex'cral days 
we had been drinking brackish, muddy water and our tea liad 
been a sort of warm, discolored slinte which was far from 
appetizing. 

Next day, for the first Tune» tve moved off while it was still 
dark and floundered through a succession of streams, the ani¬ 
mals making slow progress. By dawn we were out of the basin 
and climbing up a crevasse cut as thoitgh by the stroke of a 
sivord in the high loess diff beyond it. We crossed a plateau 
scained with ruAdnes and came to an imposing highway, along 
which ran a telephone line. 

This was civilization with a vengeance. We nicr Chinese trav¬ 
elers. strings of coolies, and pased little hamlets whetr you 
could buy cakes and bean curd. For tu'o days we rode eastward 
along this great road. Wc crossed the Lisago La, a rather big 
pass, and reached rhe village of To tango. At this place 1 had my 
hist Chinese meal fora long time, fini^ing it off tvith the ddi- 
dons little apples that rfiey grow in Tangar, 

In the afternoon 1 walked up to the pass;. On it stands a gran¬ 
ite monument with three Oiincsc characters carved on it" jili- 
yoch-shan, meaning the JVlountain of the Moon and the Sun. 1 
was now in territory' which had been adet^uatcly explored, and 
I recalled the names of some of rhe rniyckrs who had crossed 
this pajB, from RockliilL in iR^t to Pereira in tpii, and Ilya 
Tolstoi in ty4j. Some ten thousand feet high, it used to mark 
the frontier of Kansu before rhe province of Tsinghai was 
foitncd, and, in practice if not on paper, it seprates Cliina from 
Tibet. 

Wc were nou less than thirty' miles from Tangar. When I 
got back to camp I explained to the men diat I was desperately 
anxjou.s to have a look at the Koko Nor, which w*2S not far away 
to the w esnifard, instead of continuing north to Tangar. For 
y'ean 1 t\ad dreamed of this inland sea, which can fairly be called 
the hcaiT of Central Asia, and I was dctcmiined not to miss an 
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Opportunity which aught never recur. The old Chinese w<is re¬ 
luctant to oialfc a detour because he was responsible for the car¬ 
avan, but one of tlie Ttbcnuis agreed to go \nth me in return 
for a sizable rmvard. 


Chapter THE BLUE LAKE 


I LEFT my luggage with rfie caravan, raking only ttiy tent and 
sleeping hag on the pony. My companion had a bag of /rart/pj, 
some tea, and some butter. Leaving Sharakoto on our right, we 
took a track running west^vards. In the sparsely popuJatetl val¬ 
ley the Chinese cloncnt soon disappeared and we found our¬ 
selves back amoni; the black tents of the nomads- V\e were no 
longer slowed down by the yaks and made good going, caittping 
at the point where the stream sve were following Joined another 
coming from the south. Two little ruined forts stood on the 
hilltops overlooking thb place. 

Next iky the valley flattened out slowly. Tlierc vvas any 
muounc of good grating, and we saw many big Bocks of sheep. 
It was a gray sort of day, dank scarves of rtdst hung in the hol¬ 
lows, and in this drab tight the counttYside seemed dull and 
lifeless. Towards dusk it became possible to make out, far ahead 
of us, a sort of vast, pale plain across which the w'ind was driving 
patches of ndst: this was thcKoko Nor, or Tsing HaL In a short 
time I was pitching my tent on its sho 

The weather was better nest morning, but the sky was still 
overcast and the gray waters of the lake merged into rr on the 
horizon. I was sadly dUappoinred. The sparlding blue lake on 
which I had hoped to feast my cy« pres^ted itwlf ^ a drab, 
i llitrii rahle expanse of ^iTiter and gave no idea of its size, enor¬ 
mous though I knew this to be. 
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The Koko ?Cor, chough not on the sdme ^C 4 lc us tlic greui 
Likesot Sberiu, is the largest in Tibet and among the krgiest in 
Asia. Lying at an altitude of just under ten thousand feet, it is 
rough]y seventj^ miles long hv" forty n>ilcs across. Koki> Nor, die 
name by which it is generaUy known in the ^W-st, is .Mongol 
for “Blue Lake.'* and the Chinese and llbctan names for it both 
mean the same thing. 

WMiilc Lo/on. my Tibetan guide, svas starting a iira of yak 
dung, I went to draw warer for our tea, Tlie water w'as less salt 
tiuin it [iad been in the lakes funher south; the animals drank it 
freely, and it w :i3 rcaliy just about the right ilavor for making 
Tibetan tea. ITc degree of saiinit;' in the w'uters of these lak<^ 
varies according to the season, being itiodificd by the incrcntoir 
of fresh water Irnm the streams that flow into them. Xow', at 
the end of the rainy tscasoo, it must have been at its lowest. 

] xi'ould have likcil to have a bath, but there were some herds¬ 
men's tents nearby whose occupants would have been hotriikd 
to see anyone swimming in waters which they regarded as sa¬ 
cred, For the same sort ttf reason no form of boat is allowed on 
the lake, for its shadow would offend the gods who live in a city 
far beneath its surface. Only one boat, belonging to a Russian 
expedition long ago, risked iporing this embargo; it w-as caught 
by a sudden and extremely violent storm and hardly mantigcd 
to regain flic shore. 

VVhen we had finislied imrttimpa, \ left my rent in charge of 
1.0700 and rode off along the edge of the lake. Nomads* tents 
were pitched here and there in the lee of the lulls. Tlicy were 
mostly Til>ct3n icnrs, s<]uare or polygonal, made of coar^ black 
cloth w'oven from yak’s hair and snttched oxit like spiders’ webs 
around one. or somerimea ttvo, till poles. In one little vaUcy, bv 
xvny of contrast, I found a cluster of Mongol yurts', which vx'cre 
verx' different affairs and nsuch mure comfortable. Based on a 
circular fra mew ork of light W'ond with vcrtic'.il W'alls. dicy «'erc 
covered w'ith thick, solid-looking brown felt. The entrance 
could be closed by a door, also made of felt, and a hole in the 
center of rbe roof let the smoke out. Inside, the arrangements 
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wcie much the same as in Tiberan rents- Ifl the miJdlc of the 
Moor there t^’as a hreptatre made of cky, alung the sides of the 
tent were scored pdnted wooden chests and ieatlier bags for 
^ourand and the far end was occupied by a Jiti!e aicir, 

some images, a painting on siJk, and some prayer hooks on 
a shelf. 

The atnajgam of Tibetans and MonguLs in the territories 
round the KokoNoris of coinpararivcly recent origin. Accord¬ 
ing to Qiincse historians these gmiiig grounds were an exciu- 
Ejvely Mongol preserve licrwccn the sixteenth and tite eight¬ 
eenth centuries. In those days the TibcTims lived further to the 
south, on the other side of the rnounciius which enclose the 
Koko Nor basin. Gradually, under pressure from the Ngolog 
tribe in die Yellow River valley, the Tibetans shifted north¬ 
ward by a pnjccss of peaceful indltrarion, first settling on the 
southern shores of tlic lake and tlien working around it to the 
«ade grazing groxuids which lie to die north. 

Tlnst particular Tilictans belonged to eight tribes called Na, 
and thej’ soon became known by the composite nanie of Ponaka. 
which means “The Eight Tribes Called Na.” The .Mongols 
call them Tanguts or Kara-Tanguis, meaning “Black Tibet¬ 
ans." The two communidcs arc on excellent tenriB, being united 
both by the dcs of religion and by their fear of the Ngologs, 
whose forays sometimes extend as far as the south shore of the 
Like. 

TTic vi eachershowed no signs of imppaving and I gas'c up all 
hope of seeing the fstnous island in the middle of the Koko Nor, 
on u'hich a communiry of lama.*! lives for me«r of tiie year fsince 
there life no tioats) in complete isoladon, supplies only reaching 
them in ntnrer. when the lake is frozen. It was a cold day, with 
a damp, bitter whirl blowing, and I wis glad to get back to die 
shelter of my little tent, Lotjou had gotten hold of some fresh 
sour milk and cooked a huge dish of wild roots, something like 
small poratocs with a slightly sweet flavor. Tliere were a lot of 
them around here. 

Early next day we left the lake, whicli was still look-ing surly 
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and inlu^spitable, and headed for Tangar, The ili-dciined track 
ran nortJica$t aoti<s$ the undulating, rather boggy steppes ai 
the east end of the Koko Nor About noon we started olirohin g 
a range of Jow, sandy hilk and at four we reached the top of it 
and made camp on eke edge of a big plateau wliich separates the 
Koko Kor ba^ from the valley of the Hw Ho which leads to 
Tangar. It was a desolate expanse, with nothing gtinving on tt 
except a feat' tough, fcnobhy-looking plants. 

Next day we crossed rhk plateau and dropped down into the 
t'allcy whose grassy floor was doned with Mongol and Tiheian 
tents. After spending the night in the lartiaserv of Sewa Gonipa 
about twenty miles from our dcsiinadon, wx rode into Tangar 
in the afternoon of September 1 1 . 


Part Nine 

ACROSS INNER 
MONGOLIA 


Chapter A MOSLEM Q\PrrAL 


Tancur is quilt an intEJ'csiuig little town, but 1 onlj' stayed 
there two drib's- Charrningly siriiatcd on the 5i Je of ^ tuomitaio* 
ovccJookhi^ 3 \v\dc^ greerv valley, it is, like so many Chjnc^ 
tov^Tis, stirroundcil by a niosdvc ^vall^ With il% steep sttccis^ ks 
flighty of steps* ITS tcmccs and houses bulk in tierSt ic re- 
nnnded me of an Alpine village. The nnin street* the <inly one 
with any claim to bdn^ horizontal, runs right through it^ froni 
one of The main gates to the other. Tlie gates axe soli qnire art 
imprjsing sight with thdr overhanging roofs of wood and tlidi 
curved £irchcs. 

This street is a highway for the caravans serring our fn^m 
China for fhe Koko Norand the Tt^idani. and it was crowded 
with camels and y^ks and big gray mules from Sining, It is also 
a business thoroughfare, flanked by Chinese shnjis dealing in all 
the various things tliar a caravan needs. The Ihtle market square 
is a rendezvous for Tibetans, JMongob^ Tuikiss traveiers* and 
merchants—a microcosm pcr\'aded by the atmosphere of Cen¬ 
tral Aria. Bevond it is the administrative centerfe with barracks* 
schools* ant! municipal offices. 
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In the pionilts I Jiad gotxcn so ciimplcicly deurbanized 
tliat J spent hours wandering up and down, staring at the shops 
and wearing (1 siisf:cct) the same dazed and sUgluly apprehen¬ 
sive air which I nacioed on the dark faces of the nornatls in their 
and high bouts, Whcji! got tired of sightseeing 1 sovighr 
asylum i[] the shady, oveigrouti grounds of a deserted Confu- 
cian temple. Here 1 found the divinities I knew* so well and 
would Iicnccforwurd meet nu longer in the srrangc, compelling 
atmosphere of Tibet. 

If was in the course of these wanderings that 1 met Dimitri, 
At first 1 took liim for a Chinese, but he was in fact a White 
Russian whoJod left his countrj'- during tile Rcvoludon and had 
finished up, after various fantastic adventures, tn Tangar, ivhcrc 
he was mamed lo a Chinese u'onian and ntade liis living from a 
little busings wJiich dealt in tea and paper. Hb main languatjes 
vvere Russkin and Chinese, but he had a smatreringof English 
and Tibetan and managed to imdcrsnand each other. He took 
me to sec his family, and it was tlrrougJi his good offices iliar I 
got a place on a cart u'hich utvs expected to leave shortly for 
Sining, 

J had found the men with niy caravan installed in one of the 
numerous inns in titc lower parr of the town where most of the 
trading b dune. They hreiught my luggage to my lodging, and 
I made them a present of my old boots, my saddle, bridle, and 
other ruck which hencefortJi would be of much moire use to 
them than to me. Parting from them was in effect saying good- 
by to 'l ibct-ihc traruiuil monasteries. Hie hermits' cells tucked 
au'ay in the mountains, the carefree life of the caravans, the 
peat cmpr>' lands. T loved it all. and already I felt homesick for 
It. But I knw in my heart that tny rerum to dvUb-arion could 
only be an inrerlude, that the long pllgrifnage to which mv life 
was dedicated wonld one day bring'me back to the Roof of 
the World, 

On Septemher 14 I left Tangar on a big carr drautt by two 
ponies and crammed tvith tncrehandi.se on top of which J 
perched in company wiHi a dozen Oiincse passengers. It is only 
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tvv^entv^fiv^ tuiles from Tatigar 10 Sining and zt o'clock on 
the s^iic day wc cnlcrcd the capital of lidnghal Province, ^\■e 
all alighted, znd the driver took me around to the Catholic mis¬ 
sion. It was more than sl\ montlis since I had eaten European 
food, or sac an a chair at a table with a cloth on it, or used a knife 
and fork; I sinidenly found it quite an eilort to rostruin myself 
from using iny fingers. 

Tlic fatlicrs at the Suiing mission almost all came from Cen¬ 
tral Europe; there were CeiTtiiins, AiistiianSt Dntch^ Mungari* 
ans, and a few Poles, and in this cosmopolitan socict)^ we talked 
French^ English* and Gennan in turn. Tlic talk was a welcome 
relaxation, and so were cite houis I spcivc brow>iing in their 
libran% One of tlic fathers came with me w hen I called on Gen¬ 
eral iVla Pu-fang. the nulitaiy governor of the province, to 
whom I was mdebted for his good offices in die matter of the 
caravan from J vet undo, ilc received me with great courcesj*' 
and tried to imiist that I sltould stay in the best hotel as lik guest, 

1 was able to decline this generous offer without offending him. 

General Ma the best ev'pe of Oiincsc Modem, an admink- 

rrator as wAl os a srddicr. 1 Jc was the undisputed overlord of 
Trinultflit a province carved in 19^91 for pnlirica] rtnisons, half 
out of Kansu and half our of Tibet. For centuries Sining has 
been the center of a big Moslem community, scattered through 
tlic lerritorics on Giina^snonhweitcni frontier; nobody knows 
much 3t>onr its origins. 

Tlit^se u'ho have strongly marked ethnic charge- 

tcrbrics, have jealous! v preserved dicir rollon and its customs, 
and form an individualistic and only half-assimilatcil enckvc in 
the Chinese mce; they are Icnown as Dungars. In the past they 
have fonglit bitter wars with the pure Chinese, and in those days 
the Moslem governmenr at Sining. though nommally subordi¬ 
nate TO the provincial government of Kansvii was for practical 
purposes independents In Chin.a a provincial gtivcrnor^s import 
ranee depends borically on the stfcnfrth of the army he conlTols. 
and the Dunbars make splendid soldiei^. In order to put on end 
lo rheir rccnrrcnr intransigence, the Chinese government, most 
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judiciously, Icgitimitcd a situation lA'liich they were po^ecrlcss 
to alter and protnored the Moslem conunissiDncr at Sluing to be 
governor qf the brain] new province ofTsinghai. 

Sining is vcr>- much lUtc tnost other Chimse towTis. The rwo 
main street, nnining at right angles to each other, lead to tlie 
four gates (Nonji. South, Iilast, and West), and a huge wall, 
from which watchtowers sprout at intervals, surrounds the 
lOtt^. hat is singular about the place is the Moslem ijuarrcr, 
which is msularcd from the rest of the dtj' by anatjicr wail with 
a biggflie in it; thisinremal municipal boundar)' dates from the 
bloody Moslem revolt of i» 95 . which claimed rhousninds of 
nenms- Tlie principal trade is in furs and hides. Craftsmen 
work the raw skirts brought in frr™ Tilict, and whole streets 
arc devoted to their acrivitIi:s.Tlicy look very- picturestiuc. with 
tbousiinds of fur rubes and $}mh,is tiapping in the wind outside 
the shops. 

I he fanious Lmustn* of Kumlmiii (the name means “(Jne 
[ lundrcd Thousmid Pictures") is nor far from Sininir, I t is the 
most imponant in this part of Tibet and lias a coruplemcnt of 
rlircc rhoasand monks. It stant^ upon a commanding site and 
IS immensely ^-h, ami. besides lovciv temples, gilded roofs, 
piiinrings, and images, it has the additional interest of being an 
^IJorrjiit center of pjjgriiiiagc. for it marks the liirrhplace of 
Tscing-kha-pa, who reformed the Gcliipa seer. 

Its innenuosr siirine is supposed to contain the miraculous 
tree Vr'hose leaves arc marked with the sacred fomiula Om mu'- 
m padtnS bum. Actually, the original tree Ls sepulehercd in a 
cboTten somcvi here inside ihc temple^ the existing tree, wliich 
you can see in one of the courtyards, was grown from a ctitriug 
of the old one and, personally. 1 could nialtc out no lettering of 
any kin d on its leaves. 

A gallery' with a wooden Rofir runs around the front of the 
main temple, and genemrions of pilgrims have vom smooth, 
shallow rues in it with their liatids as thej'' prostrated them¬ 
selves. Although Kumbuin is a line and lovely place, 1 liked u 
less than the mi)y Tlljctan lama.serie$; its style of arclutecturc 
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Chinese, utid most of the bullcliiigs were coniparativciy 
new, the old monnstery' having Iteeij burned down sonte time 
ago. Nor did [ rediscover there that arniosphcrt of tsolation and 
spiritu^ity which so powerfully attracted me to the simpler 
holy places of Tibet, 

In Sining it appeared that my journey eastw^ard to Lanchow 
presented difficulties. All trucks had been rcquisldoncd fur 
milit ary operofioDS against the Cotnmunists and the regular 
passenger services Itad hcen suspended-1 managed to get a seat 
on a convoy of horse-drawn carts, hut It was a long, slow* jour¬ 
ney and for days afterwards I stank of untanned leather, for it 
was on bundles of this commodity that 1 reclined in tratudr, 
The cans took eight days to do the two hundred Tuiles from 
Sining to Lanchow—eight inremunable, Ktasperating days, 
intemiptcd by endless delays in godfomltcn villages, false 
starts, heated wrangles with innkcepcts^thc whole gamut, in 
fact, of the pleasures which nsvah the traveler in the interior of 
China, 


Chapter 4*', TRUCKS AND QUAGMIRES 


L\NCitow is an iniporaut city with lialf a million inhahlcints, 
set picturesquely enough among the hare mountains which 
surround it, k is a busy place, wdth several wide avenues lined 
with shops and offices, but dierc is, except for the perpetually 
fascinating spectacle of a Qiinesc crowd, nothing particularly 
interesting about it. You can, however, tell that you are in a 
frontier town- You sec a good tnany non-Chinese types—Tibet¬ 
ans, Mongols, and Dmigars from the Tsaidam, and one quarter 
in the city b occupied by Turkis from Sinkiang, who sell car¬ 
pets and dried grapes from Hanoi, a pale, sw'ect, and delicious 
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£ruii. 1 was stmck, too, Uy itii: numbur of W'liitc Rus^f, all, 
like their compamots in Shajigbai ant! Tien Bin, leading the 
sad life of exiles, far from a ntothcrland for which they are siiJl 
homesick and to which many long to tetum, 

A ttlegram from the French Ginsul-Gencral at Feiping 
infomted me that it liill] possible to travel tlicre by way of 
Ningsia, Ordos, and Paotow, from which the railway runs to 
Peiping, Since, moreover, the direct route via Sian was in Coin- 
tnimlsT-cnntiiolleJ territot^', this longish detour represented 
roy only hope of reaching the coast. The consul also mentioned 
that Stunt friends of hiv would be glad (o put me up in Peiping. 
Evcrj thing seemed to be going mtlitr well, 

Uy a tremendous stroke of )^d tuck 1 was able to leave Lan- 
chow on October i in a brand-new Aniericin truck carrying 
mcrcltandlsci and a ilintcn Chinese passengers. On this occasion 
t had the unprccedcnrcd privilege of sitting in front beside tlie 
driver. He was an cxtrcmelv nice young Ifsionian called Liepa, 
and he liad with him an endearing Scotch terrier pup which 
he looked after as if it wasacltlki and which traveled the whole 
way curled up on my knees. It is practically unprecedented in 
Giina to take passage in a truck which is In Erst-class order, has 
new tires, and is driven tty someone who docs not behave as if 
he were being hotly pursued by all the fiends in hell. 

To begin with the road ran through picturesque mountain 
eountiy before crossing the Yellow River, about a hundred 
miles from Laiichow, on an citremely pninirive ferr)'. It 
poured min, everything was soaked through, and, as usual, 
innumerable contretemps delayed us. First of all, a bridge hav¬ 
ing been destroyed, w'e had to ford a tributary of the Yellow 
River, a fairly big river slap in tlic middle of which the rnick 
stuck fast. Tlic driver remained at the wheel while the passen¬ 
gers punped overboard into water up to their knees and, after 
tying a strong rope to tlie front of the vehicle, tvaded ashnre. 
W'^e rhen proceeded to haul on the tope, bur our combined 
effotrs produced tio result. After a great deal of talk we man¬ 
aged to persuade some coolies who wert working on the road 
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lo lend a hand and, ar last, ’w'ith much difficulty, we got the 
vehicle out onto terw firtniL Exactly the same thing happened 
again a little further on, and hnally, while the truck was sra- 
tionary in the tniiin street of Ningling, the surface of the road 
gave way under one of its wheels and ir subsided into a drain. 
We had to unload everything and work hard for several hours 
before we got it back on an even keel again. 

Eventually the road emerged onto a wide, empty plain 
M'hcrc herds of camels were at pasture ami rejoined the Yellow 
River about rw'o hundred miles from Ningsia, At this pohu the 
river flows through a deep, rocky gorge, but this is a son of 
geological freak, and it soon resumes its leisurely meandering 
across the boundless plain. We crossed it, and for die rest of 
the way to Ningsia traveled Through a region of marshes and 
paddy fields, dominated by the distant, clond-w reaihed peaks 
of Ala Sliarx. 

In Ningsia t met tsvo journalists of whom I liad heard much 
talk in Sitting and who had jnsr traveled down the Vellow 
River by raft from Lanchow, One of them, a German called 
Von Bricssen, had been in Peiping since tlie bcgitining of the 
war; the other, Tichy, W'ss Austrian and ako lived in Peiping. 
They were great travelcfs, especially TTchy, who had alt^dy 
made a journey from Vienna to Calcutra by motor bicycle, 
wtinir much the same route that I had followed, on an ordinary 
bicycle, in 1959. He had crossed India and, entering 'Hbet, had 
got as far as Kailas, the sacred mmmrain in the south. W'e got 
on wcU together, as travelers generally do. Von Bricssen and 
Tichy had had worse luck than I had. Ilicy had set out from 
Peiping meaning to enter Eastern Tibet by the route I had fol¬ 
lowed in the reveres direction, hut they had been unable to get 
permission to travel further than Slrung, where they had spent 
two fruitless months trying to soften the hearts of the 
authorities. 

We wanted to take advantage of our stay in Ningaa to spend 
a few days at Ala Shan, which is an imporrant center of the 
far-flnng']\longo| community, but the Oiinese officials refused 
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TO allow ihh because of the unctrtain milkary ^ixuaiion. The 
prevailing bad weather ci>ok the edge off our disappointment; 
it pouted nin^ and tlie streets of the litdc town bccattit ^uag- 
iriim. As a mult of these condidonSi no trucks arrived at 
Ningsia for mo and the Oiinese drivers who u'-ere 

already in town refused to Icave^ saying chat die road was inipas- 
sable. Liepa look no nudcc of tlivs defcadst talk and staked his 
prestige as a European on making a journey \\hich the Asiatics 
had no stomach for- His attitude, and ourSp emboldened several 
Chinese lo face che risks involved* and we left Niugsia with 
almost thirty passengers. 

After foliow'ing the left bank of the VeUow^ River* we crossed 
it soon after passing a big village called Shintsul Sham On the 
far bank we found ourselves once more in Mongol teiTitor\% 
and ou the ferrj^ across there were some young Mongol 
girls with vcii* arrcstliig coliTurcs. Tiiclr Imir was braided in 
two enormous^ but very short* braidst w-hich wxre fantastically 
enlarged by two swags of black wool, and the huge pear^'shaped 
pendants w’ere dccorarcd with coral ornaments. 

The province of Ningsia k one of the provinces—the others 
are Suiyuan and Qtahar (and also fomterly included Jchal)— 
which make up Inner iMongolkr or that part of Mongolia W'hich 
is under Qilnesc controL It boasts only a narrow zone of fertile 
land* which ex [ends along both banks of the Yellow River and 
is almost entirely inhabited by Qiintse. On either side of this 
lie the t^vo great deserts of A!a Shan and Ordos^ both popu¬ 
lated, though sparselVt by Mongols. 

\Vc now had to cross the Ordo?; countiy. It looked forbid¬ 
ding—an immense plain without a tree or any kind of landmark 
ro catch the eye, except for some mdisiincr hills on the horizon. 
But the thing that I found most dkconccrtiug was the fact that 
Mongolia, which I had always imdcisrood to conskr entirety 
of a dry and waterless desert of sand, actually consisted of a 
viist sea of mud; ic rook us five and an mimensc amount 
of backbreakiiig work, to get acresss the Ofdoa, 

It W’as the dnibbest of landscapcs-rain* mist, marshes^ and 
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the iibuiiiitaiis ydlow miid. For stvcral miles w'c would make 
slow and difficult progress, skidding, side-slipping, and zig¬ 
zagging along the dirr track; then the truck would stick fast in 
a lagoon of mud. Everyone got down—men, w'Oiiien. and chil¬ 
dren—and we all pulled and pushed according to our varying 
abilities until we managed to shift the mick out of this 
quagmire. 

The third day, virtually the whole of wliich was devoted to 
operations of this kind, was the wotst. The Truck got bogged 
every hundred yards or so. 1 have no idea how many times wc 
had to get dowTi and push, but I do remcmlicr that in one par- 
Dcnlarly frightful place the combined efforts of thirty passen¬ 
gers failed to budge the truck and wc had tg supplement tUem 
with three camels requisitioned from a group of tents nearby. 
The whole thing made a really rather remarkable picture—an 
American truck cmbcddcd up to the axles being pushed by a 
horde of Chinese and three Europeans, all floundering wildly 
in the mud, and towed by three camels, whose grotesque sil¬ 
houettes, blurred by the mist, stood out u'ith an air of the mon¬ 
strous against the dun-co!orcd, uninviting iitimcnsiocs of that 
nightmarr landscape, 

.■\t the end of that day's travel we w^erc plastered with mud 
and had covered less than twenty miles, but I could nor, once 
more, help admiring the Chinese for their p,itience and their 
cheerfulness. Every rime we stuck, they jumped down into the 
mud w-irhout showing a trace of irritation and set about diov- 
ing with all their might, al! the rime chattering, laughing, and 
cracking jokes with unruffled good humor. 

Tlicrc were, thank goodness, some comparatively dry' 
stretches of road through regions wkerc herds of canids were 
grazing and you could buy cheese and milk from the yurts of 
tlw nomads. Very occasionally wc passed a lamasery, but, apart 
from a rather imposing one at Laopcichao, they were mean 
places badly built and housing only a tanall complement of 
monks—mere shadows of the great 'Tibetan lamaseries. 

On October 9 we sec off from the litde village where sve 
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had spent the night and found ouiscJves confronted by whit 
redly amounted to a lake astride the rmdi there was no ques^ 
tioo of Going any further. did* however, struck cipcri- 
itientally along a side road wiiich seemed to Iwn less dras- 
Dcdly alfeeted by the lnun<knons, but after a hundred yards 
we stuck fast and were reluctantly compelled to admit that 
ilierc was tio future in pushing on over ground that got pro¬ 
gressively worse, 

\\'e managed to extricate the truck, turned it around, and 
drove b?tck to the village. Someone found an OiCart which 
could carry our luggage. Tlie pa.-iscngcis shouldered their per¬ 
sonal belungingi, rolled up thdr trousers, and strode Ixddly 
forward into the lake, whose muddy ivateis came up to the 
knees. After we Iiad waded thus for about three milct, the road 
improved (there was room for imptovcinent), and we covered 
the rctnaining five mites to Wuyuati in the highest of spirits. 

At W'uyiiaji, a pkee of some local importance in the prov¬ 
ince of Sujv'uan, we hud a ilw s welJ-camcd rest. T here had 
hern a marked iinprovnucm in the weather; the sun ihunc 
fiercely, bur it was cold at mght. 1 passed the tune agreeably 
enough, strolLirtg around the town, eating Chinese sweetmeats, 
and talking to a young Cluncsc father from the GaihoUc mis¬ 
sion who spoke quire good English. A truck frottj the Univer¬ 
sity of Fujen had just arrived from the oppsitc direction, 
bound for Ningsia and Lanchow; the driver decided to take 
his pas.sengers as far as the inundations, sd that they could w'ude 
through, and take our original truck on to Ningsia; he, mean- 
w'liilc, would convey us to Paotoxv. 

Tlic Chinese father had 3 wcll-waimed If^ang and we spent 
a niosc comfomblc night at the mission. The k’ang is an inge¬ 
nious combination of a bed xvlth a radiator, in nnix'crBaj use 
dtrouGhout the inns of North China and .Mongolia. It consists 
of a hfdlow platform made of clay with a nctw'ork of pipes or 
air chambers builc into it. The heat and warm smoke from a 
fireplace (xvhich may he either in the same room or outside it) 
arc drawn into these pipes, finding rfieir way out up a chimney 
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ac rlie far end of tlic It'ang. A» a result, the platform tetmm the 
hear for a long dme, forclii}', once heated, b slow to cool. There 
is little Hrewood in Moogolb, so files are gcncrtlly made with 
dry grajs or dung and do not burn for lung if they are not 
stoked, but a good brisk bb/.e which lasts only for an hour or 
VA'O will keep the it'jirg picasantly W'ami all night long. 

Tile road by which we left Wu^ian on October it turned 
out to be in poor shape and it was nor nniiJ the evening of the 
rlurretmth char w'e reached faotow. lather surprisingly, how-^ 
ever, the journey of 1x5 ruilcs had been, by local standards, 
uneventful. 

Reservations had been made for us on the train to Peiping. 
There was a dining car, there were sleepers; I had forgotten 
what luxury was like, T}iirt}''5bc hours later wne reached our 
destination. .A car from the consulate was there to meet me:, and 
iTi no time at all it delivered me at the house of an old friend 
who is one uf the foremost authotidcs uf France upon the Chi¬ 
nese and 'ntietan languages. 

















Part Ten 

CAPTURED BY THE 
COMMUNISTS 


Chctfrt^ 43. EXOmSlON TO THE TOAIBS 


Of aU- the ernes thnt I have vmtcA Peiping k for me, 
parabiy the most attractive. In autunut the climate 19 wonder¬ 
ful, 1 meant to spend a couple of weeks there, bur I stayed for 
three months. Tiicse were the tilings 1 especially enjoyedj 
V\^andering round the poorer parts of the city, su^nnded 
by people less noisy, more orderly, and more di^cd than 
their counterparts elsewhere in Oiinfl, Unforgcnabic cvciun^ 
at the theaters, when: Chiocse dasacal drama was being playei 
Rummaging about in the anrique shops and 
markets, where I found mte Chinese books which On^telists 
in Paris would have given their eyes for. Vmts, trami^ mt«- 
ludes m a mundane program, to temples and palaces, clasacalJy 
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designed and nobly erected, wliosc glazed tiJes blended beauti¬ 
fully u-iih the blue of a cloudless sky. Long walks to the West¬ 
ern Hills, in wJiosc pretty little s^all^'s shrines and paguiiis are 
sited with the inspired precision which underlies the liighcst 
traditiun of landscape gardening. 

But the civil war was closing in on Peiping, and before long 
the dt)' ivas invested by the Coiinmnikts. Their troops, obedi¬ 
ent to the classical dlctaiGs of Oiincsc strategy', did not sur¬ 
round the city completely. Two slender lines nf ccwninuiiica- 
tion still renioined in Narionalist hands: the railway to Paotow, 
leading ro .Mongolia, and the railway to Tientsin, leading to 
the soj. Coninjuiiist forces by on the flanks of both railways. 

Peiping became an island. Outwardly iis inhabirants were 
calm and aijatlietic. bur embers were siiiolJcriiig imdur the 
surface, lor a long time there hnd been revolts against the 
Kuomintang. \^'hcn, a few niontb later, tlie Cymmunist High 
Command decided to cjccupy Peiping, its troojJti met tlic mini¬ 
mum of rKLitance and its offickis found plenty of coUaboratora. 

Some time before th« happened, hovvever, I embarked once 
more on the Pelping-Paotow' Railway'. 1 spent a day around the 
Nankow Pass, « here the Great Wall uf China is to be seen at 
its best; there is some thing very moving about this immemorial 
nionumcnt to the Chinese capacity for sheer, nneom plaining 
liard Work- hrom tlierc 1 traveled on ro Tatung and visited the 
astonishing eaves of Yunkang. There, in the living reek, w'cre 
the amazing Buddhist carvings whose lovely intricacy I had so 
often admired in phoregrapbs and drawing, Nov-'herc have I 
seen licitcr espressed the detachment, the sertnitj’, and the 
iny^cal fervor—based on a wisdom not wholly of tliis world— 
which arc the distinguishing marks of Buddhism. 

Rut the cas'cs wxre uncared for, most of tlic can'ings had 
been mutilated, and cvcry'thing movable had migrated to the 
anticjoc shops in Peiping. 

I tiad always wanted to visit the Aling Tombs, si mated about 
sixty miles north of Peiping, I mentioned this project to my 
friends and a«|uaintances, none of whom suggested diat it was 
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rash, UUadviscd, or untimely (the foreign communitj* in Pei¬ 
ping were, oot for the firsi tune, only rat her rcmorcly in touch 
w ith the political anJ inilitarv situation in North Qtim), Mine. 
W'u-Morey, a professor in ons of the uiuvcrsitics who Nvsis mar¬ 
ried to a Chinese and spoke tlit language like a native, hid 
never seen the toiiihs and was anxious to come %vith me, so on 
December 1947, we caught the train at the South Station, 
taking little more than tootlibnishes with us and telling every¬ 
body that we i>vtn)]d he hack on the following evening. 

The railway journey to Nankow, the little station where 
you alight if you are visiting the toinhii, is a short one. Ic took 
us, ncvcfthelcss, the htsr part of 1 day to cover the fifty-odd 
miles, slitvcring with cold in a huge boxcar, its walls seamed 
■n'tih chinks and its windows devoid of glass, It was sixteen 
degrees below frewing. and the i^fty car was chockful of 
duffel bags, chests, hotisehold titeitsils, liasket.'i full of pimentos, 
crates of "ducks and chickens; on top of these sprawled soldiers 
who smoked, shouced. argued, and spat onto the floor the htttks 
of snnflower seeds or the chewed pips of watermelons, 

W'c were still a long way from Nankow’ when night fell. 
There was no U^ht in the boxcar, and the darkness made the 
cold seem worse; when the train finally drew In to the station, 
we were numh Hath cold. 

We hud been told that there was a comfomblc guesthouse 
near the station, \’\^e asked the way to it. only* m find that it 
was occupied by' troops and guarded by a sentry with a heart 
of stone, Tlie whole viUagc, at that lat’e hour, was fast asleep, 
and it was only after wandering endlessly thrtmgh narrow 
allcytvays, gernng lost in sinister-looking compounds, trip¬ 
ping over dungheaps, and heating otT atracks by horrible 
mansr^' dogs, that we eventually found an old man who took 
pity on us and with a princely air fiung open the door of a 
drafty sitack desienated. according to die sign hanging up out¬ 
side, the run of Peace and Prosperity, Tlicre were few vmble 
syrus of prosperfry, but there was, to our great joy, a Urge k awg, 
Tlie kind old man quickly got the fire going and we spent 
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quite a reasonable night, roasted on one side, fro/.tn on the 
other, and more or less asphyxiated by the siiiolte pouring out 
of cracks in the which was as ancient and dilapidated as 
its proprietor. 

W'c were only five mtlos from Oiangping. This is the start¬ 
ing point of the Sacred W^ay which Ica^ for five more miles, 
to the Ming Tombs, s group of thirteen temples disposed in a 
green amphitheater on. the side of a lull. Everything was nor¬ 
mal in the village. The peasants were going about their work, 
and a few Nationalist soldiers lounged about the streets or sat 
round big braziers playing cards; they did not seem at all sur¬ 
prised to set us and nobody made any comment when we set 
off in the direction of the tombs, ITicit: w^ere no trenches or 
barricades, No guard was being mounted, only the odd sentries 
that yon find around every miliMfy post. It seemed clear tliat 
we were a long way from the front, in a quiet sector where 
there \va 3 nothing to worry about. 

The great gates of white marble and red sandstone through 
which we cntcrcil the long avenue leading to the tombs were 
decorated with very fine bas-reliefs. Beyond them the approach 
was flanked by cnortnous statnes of beasts and tvarriors, a 
worthy bodyguard for the great emperors who were home 
along this ceremonial w-ay to tiieir last resting place in the 
sacred hills, T he place was deserted; the only living souls w'c 
saw sverc nvo countrywotiicn carrying big baskets of frtiiL 

When the double rank of stone animals ended, the Sacred 
Wiry ran in a series of capriciou.'i ragzags, the idea l>cing to baf¬ 
fle any evil spirits who might be planning to disturb the peace 
of the imperial souls. Streajus were crossed by little hump¬ 
backed bridges beautifully worked in marble. We were get¬ 
ting close to the hill on which the tontbssrand, and already we 
could sec the great flight of step which leads up to the most 
important mausoleum. The place had an austere beauty. The 
slopes were covered with rail cedare and yews whose foliage 
looked almost black, and the great tombs of gray stone stood 
out agaiiisr this funerary background. There was not a sound 
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ro ht heard, not even the cry of a bird or the bumrvg of an 
insect. Clouds hid the iiin. It was as though dl the forces of 
tiaturc were iti ieaguts to create in atmosphere of mystery^ a 
tranqiLimry not of this world. 


Chapter 44, LED AW'AY C\VTl\^ 


The suxncc oppressed usj it seetned to hold 1 hiiu ot uicnicc. 
My cofnpaniaii hid not spoken for a long time- It was almost 
with reluctance thit site advanced to^vords the entrance of tltc 
fif^C tomb. I wa$ so acutely aw^e of her uneasiness chat I st^- 
gested chat we should turn mDund md take a short cut wluch 
would bring us cjuickly back co the stitioiii But she, not wane- 
tng lo upset my plans, would have none of this- 1 must admit 
that, as far as I was ooni^mcdi I was rather aitra^ed by the 
attnospherc of mysrerj' and hidden dinger^ so I did not pr^ 
the point, and we went on-Sooni after ctunhing the great flight 
of steps* we stood before the entrance to the mausoleum called 
Changling. 

Its high pOTtils gave into a huge, dark charnbctii its roof sup“ 
poned by tall lacquered coliunns, tk)'orid rhis we fqund ^^uf- 
sclvcs in an inner courtyard, a fa-sciiuiring pbec where we ling¬ 
ered for sonic time. The avails were pantlcd 'iS^th maible 
reliefs, and in the center stood an cleganr pavilion of pinkish 
stone, covered with moss and creepers whose leaves, nipped by 
the early f fosn, were turning gold. Turthcr on, a pair of mar- 
ble gates led to another pavilion with scarlet pillars. 

I was husHv engaged in taking photographs when a sudden 
harsh cry made us both jump. Tlu; sound was exaggerated by 
the silence which had enveloped iw for the law of tw'o. 
and it seemed somehow to bring to a head the misgivings w'hich 
we had both been feeling. 
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A few seconds Jater a doscii aimed men appeared, framed 
in die entrance to the tomb, with their subniacltine guns at the 
ready* Unc ot them gave a hmst^ue eotninaad. 

Almc. \\ U’iViurey understood it and screamed, “Put vour 
hands up!’* I did so with alacrity, for the posture seetneJ to me 
» verj' reasonable one to adopt when you find yourself, armed 
only with a Lcica and a lady’s hundbag, looking down the 
mustKlc of a gnn. Thereupon rJic soldiets dashed forward, tore 
olT the haversacks we were carrying, and emptied my pock- 
cts m ^ xvf>n.ijcrfu.lly ctpcdiciou^ way+ 

Although it was almost a year since 1 had been attacked and 
rcibbcd on rhe roaJ froai Yaan to Kangriis"* ! now felt that I 
knew the form pretty ivdi. As,suniii]g that this was another 
case of bmiditn^ J got ready to remove my clothes in order lo 
spare my assailants rhe rtoublc of undressing me. fbwever. to 
niy great surprise, they did not seem to be thinking alontr these 
bics and I was able to keep my clothes 011-3 concession which 
the present of a lady, to say nothing of the extreme cold, made 
me disinclined to underrate. 

Better still, after a tiuick scrutiny bad revealed that they 
included no weapons, all pur belongings were remmeJ to us 
intact, with smiling apologies for the briistpic manner in which 
had been searched. We realized by now that tve were in 
t e liands, not of bandits, but of the Communist Artnv, and 
when \lmc, Wu-.\1orey explained to them how mv misadven- 
Tiirc of a year ago had caused me to draw the wron“- conclu¬ 
sions about their status, they all roared with laughSr. Then 
they escorted us out of the tomb aud along a little path to a 
nearby nilage tucked away in the woodland which covered 
the sacred hill. 

We were taken to a poor-looking house, where a young offi- 
W pited us with tea and cigarettes and cheerful ctmvet^rion. 
He explained that his unit was part of dve Eighth Route Army 
the oldest of the Communist field formations, among whose 
exploits was the Long March which ended at Tenam The vU- 
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lagc of Changpitig, M^Kcrc we had spent die night, was in actual 
fact, despite its garttson's weakness and lack of vigiLince, the 
most advanced Nacionalist outpost In this sector. It u.ras almost 
inconccivabk that, during active operations, the sentries 
guarding such an exposed position should have alla\S'cd lU'o 
lorcigners to wander off towards the enemy’s lines. 

V\'hcn we Itad exchanged the preluninary courtesies, our 
host began to interrogate us closely abimt our rcasom for cross¬ 
ing the lines and entering a zone held hy the Coiramtnisrs. VV'^e 
explained lohiin exactly wJiat had bappcnctl. I le was obviously 
well disposed and quite prepared to believe u.S] bur, being use*! 
to the strict discipline enforced througiitiut the Red Annies, he 
simply could not understand how the Kuoniintang troops had 
let tis gn off into no man’s land without cither seoppiog us or at 
least warning us what we might be in for. .\ll die same, 1 had 
rhe Impression rfiat the young captain bcliea*cd in our inno¬ 
cence and woultl have been quite ready to let us go, bur he tvas 
under orders from higher authority and said that be would 
have to send us back to Army Headquarrent, which was several 
days’ march a'vay. 

When he had’finished qucsriotiing u^ the olficer suggested 
that we should return with h1n» to the tombs and complete the 
tour of them which his men had intcmipted. So we went back 
to aiaijgling. with two heavily armed soldiers .is escort. Cap¬ 
tain Qung was an intelligent voung man, a graduate of Peiping 
Univerrity, and a passionate admirer of his ctiunny's artistic 
heritage, so he made a most iastnicrive guide. 

Nevertheless, when we came to the inner courtv'ard of the 
tomb, it crossed my mind that all raigbi not be for the l>esr. Sto¬ 
ries of Communist atrocities came into my mind. We were, 
after all, in a sinister and lonely place, completely at the metcy’^ 
of armed men who had adequate excuse for believing us to be 
spies, and I could nor help wondering rather anxioudy 
whether our excurdon to the tombs might nor lie die prelude 
to a summary execution. Hut nothing in the least untoward 
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happened, I was allowed to take as many photographs 2$ I 
liked, and at the end of ir all we went bade to the villjige on the 
best of terms with our captors, 

A A’Vng had been heated for us in a peasant’s house, where we 
slept in a room witli a clean earthen ftoor, looked after by the 
old lady to vi'hom the place belonged and who slept in an 
adjoining room. When I went outside I saw^ that no sentry had 
b^n posted to keep an eye on us, and I wondered whether if 
might nor be worth making a Iwit for it; we could easily find 
oiw Way back to the Nadortalist tines. We probably stood a 
fairly good chance of success, bur there was always the risk 
that we would bump into a sentry on the outskirts of die vil¬ 
lage or that the dogs would start barking and give the show 
away. Besides, Captain Chang had seemed a decent, straight¬ 
forward man; and be had assured us that we would he released 
as soon as we made our explanations to hcadt|uarteis. 

^ TSiCXt morning, observing the high wall which ran round the 
village, the heavily guarded gates, and the ubl{]uitous sentries, 
w'c thanked our stars that we had not tried to escape. 

Tile preparations for our joumey were complete. The sol¬ 
diers had found a little donkey for Mme. Wu-Morey to ride; 
they apolf^ized for their inability to produce a mount for me, 
but said it would be easy to pick one up further on. We see off 
along a path which followed the bottom of a ravine. 

The hills looked lovely in the dear sunlight of a Chinese 
winter. jMme. U’u-Morey, unfortunately, was not used to rid¬ 
ing and found her donkey something of an ordeal; ir was a 
rough journey for her. Moreover, her knowledge of Chinese 
made the comments of passers-by only too casv to understand, 
and they were net at all cheering comments. She was consider¬ 
ate enough not to pass them on to me, so I strode forward full 
of confidence, delighted to be back in rural surroundings. Our 
escorts paid very little attention to us and kept on stopping to 
talk to the peasants, so that if we had not waited for them evetv* 
so often by tlie roadside we might have lost diem altogether. * 

The peasants were work-ing in tlie folds and appeared to be 
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on good terms the troopis who were quartered in tlic 
larger villages. At cemtn isolated fanns, however, our escorts’ 
appearance undoubtedly caused abnii. V^’omcn, when they 
saw us coiuing, rustled into their houses, yelling to their chil¬ 
dren and ramming home rhe heavy Iiolts on the doors. Ttie age- 
old distrust of the Chinese peasant for the soldier, Nvhatever 
color his uniform or his politics niav be, is based on centuries 
of birrer experience. 


CbapKrr^f, LIFE IN RED CHINA 


sPCNT the nigtits in Itttk lillag^, where a room wirli a 
k'ang and quilts W'as put at our disposal. After moving for two 
days along mountain paths, we came at last to a cart road, 
where a f.irm cart was requisitioned for our use, W’c cheered 
up at rhe prospecr of a less tiring method of progression, but 
our pleasure w':is short-lived, snJ W'^c soon found ourselves 
halted in a miserabk iHllage where we had a long wait for a 
fresh escort. 

The atmoiqihcre here w'os nodeeabiy unsympathetic. The 
villagers cast hostile glances at us. Nobody offered us a room 
to sit in, and we had to stay in the middle of a revolttngly dirty 
street, frozen to the marrow' by an icy wind. I sat on a rock and 
looked forw'ani philosophically to happier days, but Mme. 
Wu-Morcy, w'ho had to listen to all die remarks that were 
being passed about us, ivas at the end of her terher, 1 saiW tliat 
was weeping silently and shwering with cold. 

At last our escort arrived and we took the road again, worn 
our, bur thankful to be able to W'alk and get wann. 

Without 3 map or a compass it was nor ca^ to make out 
where we w'ete going. I tried to keep a rough check on our 
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course wii!i the hdp of (he sun and the stars in cjse it became 
dcccsiars' to tty to escape, but in this tnoiinnunous counny* the 
lay ol [he land was so complicated that we could ne^'cr has'c t*’ 
traced our steps, especially Lf we hail had to rrav'cl k night. Day 
followed day on this monotonous jommey and our guards coid'd 
not, or would not, tell us how much farther we had to sfo. 

^Ve had crossed the prowiicial frontier of Jeliol, and soon we 
could sec in the distanct a raihvay line which could only be 
that from Peiping toQicngreh, the proii'iiicijil capital. Occasion¬ 
ally ^^-e saw die smoke of a locomotive; the railway would he 
an invaluable landmark if we did decide to escape. We did not, 
It IS true, feel pameularly like prisonciti, W^e tv ere a I most al Avar's 
alone and our chief preoccupation was not so much to elude our 
guards as to avoid Easing them altogether, for if we had rtjit into 
a patrol while wanderinig along by ourselves, apparently coiii’- 
pleteJy at lUjcrty, an awl:ward sinjation mighr haw developed, 
.After several days we found ourselves once more in a Konc of 
active opemrJons and slept one night in a militan,' post in the 
front line. A young captain lent us field glasses and pointed our 
the Nationalist ]wstTion*i a couple of miles away. He also cs- 
plaincd, with a wealth of gesture, the unenviabte fate which 
would almost certainly overtake us if we tried to slip across to 
the enemy lines after dark, I^ven without his wamitis, a cursory 
surveys of the manner in which the G>tntnurusr positions were 
guarded u^uld have deterred ns from trying anything rash. 
OuTposrs, like the one we spent the night in, seemed to be in a 
concmualstatc of activity, of W'hich the main object was to raid 
the enemy positions for arms and ammunition, 

WTicn we explained to the commander of ihc outpost tltar 
our long al>scncc must be c.nming considerable anxiety’ to our 
rnends in Pejping, he nndertcok to arrange the delivery of ans' 
IctTcrs that «>c cared to write ro the French consulate in Pctplne, 
and proanded pper to write them on, TIicit was in facta regu- 
ar s\Trtcffl of cotninunlcatioTis between the embattled amiics, 
and a^nts were always coming in with derailed repom about 
condirinns on the Nationalisr front. Every day peasants drove 
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thdr c:irTS across no iuan*s fand in'itli a load of supplies for the 
Reds, and a Cotnnttinist oticposr «'3s citaUUshed, in theoretical 
secrecy, bcio'cen the nvo front lints, W'c accepted tltc captain s 
offer to arrange for the delivery' of our letters and later learned 
that tlicv’ had arrivciL 

Our ou-n progress was much less brisk, but rlie long days 
were enlivened by incidents v’hich broke the monotony and 
sotncdnics shed some ligivt on life in CommunLst Giina. 
One evening, after a hard and bitterly cold march, we ended up 
in a godforsaken little village. At firet si^vt it seemed n> be 
completely tlescrted, but lights w^ere burning in the biggesr of 
its builditigs. Our guards took us there, and we found ourselves 
suddenly ui the presence iff the entire population; a meeting of 
the local soviet was being held. 

Everybody w'as there. Young men. old men, women w’kh 
their babies clinging to tlicm, all packed around an improvised 
dais on wliicli sat the principal persons of that place, among 
whom 1 noticed several tough and rcaolutc-looking chameters, 
The audience, tightiv packed, wreadied in tobacco smoke, 
and tlutily lit by ]>riiuitive oil btiips, presented a fascinating 
spectacle in a rather Mogaithian style. Our guards introduced 
us to the nssenibly in terms w'hich must hai c been favorable, for 
everybody beamed with delight and w-c were given scats in 
the front row. 

But the stir earned by our arrival wastpiichly forgotten, and 
the gathering returned to the discussion of its problems as if we 
twd not been there. Fascinating though these problems were, we 
wete dead heat arid interrupred the pnKCedingS to ask fur a 
place to sleep. Hie chairman immediately gave orders for .1 
k'ang to tw beared and a meal made ready in Ivb own house, 
Througliouf 011 r journey the foovl w'as not alw^ays-ir could not 
Iw—very good, in a region where the people live laigely on mil¬ 
let or s.ilted vcgctahics, but at almost every halt we were given 
rice, cakes made from com or whear, and ducks’ eggs. 

t questioned some of these people, using Mme. W’u-Morcy 'Js 
interpreter; they were clearly deliglued at the o|ijwmmiry of 
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raJking to foreigners. One thing that the older women grumbled 
about a good deal was being made to attend technical lectures, 
sessions of the local soviet, and discu^kins ahtitit cumenr affairs^ 
Being practical, thrifty peupk they deplored the waste of rime 
involved in leaving thdr work and going to listen to a lot of talk 
about subjects which had nothing to do irith them. Tlicy were 
also required—it is one of tlie tninicniorial inct.>nvcniences of 
war—to pur in a certain amount of work for the army. Evciy' 
wontan had to turn out so many pairs of black cloth shoes every 
month and to knit a certain number of woolies, I often saw them 
doing this work, and they left me in no doubt that they would 
rather have done it for their children. Feeding the army, too, 
was a heavy burden oti the pcas;ints, even though the soldiers 
iighreiicd it by helping in the fields. 

i)ne day we came to a unit headquarters where we wen? in¬ 
terrogated for sevemi hours bv the commanding uflTccr. I lis 
manner to begin with was rhrcatenitig and disagrccalile, but our 
frankness and obvious fktes had atnollifvinET clfect and we 
were soon nn better tern is, Tlic facr that one of tis was a doctor 
and the other a profeswm gave us a cerrain sninding- we tanked 
as workcTi, with almost iis good an ideological status as peasants 
and artisans. The oflicer even a^nred us that if we cared ro stay 
in Cotttmnnisr territory they would be delighted to Iiave os. 
Another day we had done a long march ihrougli the wildcsr 
sort of mountain coutury; the weather was overcast and bit* 
tcrly cold and snuw covered the ground. We were vcjy' tired, 
and when we came to a little villa^jc we stopped to wan for our 
escort to c.ttch up. Some children who w’crc climbing about on 
top of a bank totdt it into their dear little heads m start snow- 
kiting us, and unfortimateiy jMme. Wu-Alorcy. rendered ir¬ 
ritable by eshaustioit. scolded them rather harsliU-, 

Her thoughtle5Sacss very nearly cost us dear. The children’^s 
parents appeared, abusing us and muting their litrte ones to re- 
lallatc, and before long stones as well as snowballs began to lly, 
crowd gathered and was n,iturally hostile to these two for¬ 
eigners who bd appeared from nowhere, I was cut on the bead 
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by A STotic. Tempm were running lugh and thbigs Irwkcd nasty 
for us. Just chcOt luckily, our guards arrived and explained 
everything. 

1 knew, nevertheless, that we had tscen iit real danger. The 
reactions of mobs, and especially Asbtlc mobs, are vtolcnc and 
unpredictable. U*c had bwn alone, cut olf from any help, deep 
in the hearr of a country which Is fundamentally hosutc to Eu¬ 
ropeans. It would have been the easiest tiling in the world for 
us to disappear without anyone being any the wiser. 


Chapter 46. SAFE RriX'RN TO FLIPING 


Afteb mt VC ling, altogether, for twelve days, we finally reached 
the little town in which ^Vrmy Hcadtjuarters were estab¬ 
lished. It took our guards a long dmt to find the duty officer. 
Finally we liad on in ten.-lew with a colonel ivliosc unifnnu was 
indistinguishable from that of a private .soldier. He gave us tea, 
cigarettes, a meal, a towel and a cake of soap to w;«>h with, and 
then installed us in a clean liiilc house. 

Two hours later besenr for ns again, but by now he was fully 
briefed on our case and only asked us the obvious questions 
which ei-eiy-body had asked'us before. He was csctrcmely re¬ 
assuring and promised us rhiit we would be set free next day. 

Now that this crisis in our affairs was approaching we could 
nor help feeling slightly anxious. Siill, our last day in captivity 
was interesting. We wandered around the little totvn and, hav¬ 
ing changed our Naiionitlist curreiiC)' for notes issued by the 
Omuiiunist bank of Yennn, were alilc to do sotue shopping, 

F.arly next day we were visited by the fricrKlIy staff officer. 
He told lu rliat the authoridcs had withdrawn the charge of 
espionage, were ajnvinced of our innocence, and accepted all 
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our cxptanadoni; should bt; escort^ to rht frooncr, tin less 
of course xve Wiuitcd to stay where we w'c rc. 

I explained to liini the numerous reasons, domestic and pro- 
fessionah ti'hich made it unperacivc for tne to return to Pcipuiii, 
much as 1 should have liked to gain a wider knowledge of condi¬ 
tions in the Communist zone. He said that he pcrfcciJy utider- 
stood and that we could start back at once. Hie only conditiun 
he imposed wss rliat I should hand over the films i had taken in 
Communist icrritorj’, in ease they fell into the liands of Kuomin* 
tang ofiiceni who might be able to learn from them something 
aliout the layout of the Communist positions. This seemed a 
reasonable request and 1 gave lum the havcisack which con- 
mined niy camera, films, and various odtls and ends. He refused 
to accept it or to examine its contents, insining that 1 should 
merely hand lum the exposed fihiis, 

We had a meal and then set off with an escort of two soldiers. 
’^Vc were not going to retrace the intcmtinablc route Itv which 
we had came; we took a slioner way which would bring us to 
a place called Tangsha, on a sector of the fronr much closer to 
,\.i'iii\ I leadqti.irters, Ar the end of our second day's travel we 
arrived after dark at a front-line outpost, tvhere 1 was once more 
impressed by the Reds' defensive arrangements, based on a net¬ 
work of w'cil-dug positions. 

We now had to cross no man's land to Tangsiia without being 
machine-gunned. Two Communist soldiers took ns as far as a 
Utdc vdlage whidt lay between the lines and where the head¬ 
man produced two peasants wlio guided ns on until we reached 
wme Xationoliit sentries. At fim these men would have noth¬ 
ing to do with us and adopted a rather ihrcatcning atritude; we 
began to wonder whether Nve u’ould nor have to go back to the 
Communist lines. But at last, after a lot of arciimcnt, the sen¬ 
tries decided to arresr us and t,ike us m their conunand post. 

We had a chilly reception and riierc did not seem to he much 
future in talking about archeology; I formed the definite im¬ 
pression that w*e were regarded as dangerous spies, I asked the 
officer In charge ro telegraph Jttuncdiaiely to the French consul- 
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general in Peiping, I Ic ditl so» and wc soon had a repiy In which 
the consul-general guaranteed our brrnu /ides tinrescrv'cdly. 

After rfiis wc were rather mote courreously treated, hut it 
w'as obvious that, without the help of that telegram, we should 
probably have been accused of spying. 

As it was, we had to submit to another long uitcrrogation and, 
when wc came back to the tmuii wlie re wc had left oiir luggage, 
wc saw rliat it liad been thoroughly searchud and that certain 
papers, actually of no importance, had disappeared. 

We spent the night in a big room which also hotised about a 
dozen ofliceis. There was no t^uestion of getting any sleep, for 
our companions talked, drank, and played mah-jongg all nighr; 
the pile of bank notes and coins in front of a successful garubler 
W'ould have kept one of his soldiers in comfort for a year. 

About tlirce o^dock in the morning a farcical and unexpected 
development occurred- There was a pxmctidous burst of tlricg 
outside, and wc gathered that the Gommunists bad Litmchcd an 
attack on the outposts. Panic seized the officers, most of whom 
were dnmk. Two seized hold of a little chest contiunitig the 
regimental funds, tw^ ptheis carried off a hag full of documencs, 
and the whole lor piled into an enotmons Anjeriam emek which 
Iwd drawn up outside with its hood pointing significantly 
tow'ards Pelfiing, 

needless to say, trere completely forgotten and n'erc 
thus able to witness the sequel. The finng soon ceased, the crisis 
passed, the money and the arcliivcs were brought back into the 
office, and everybody went on playing mah-jnngg until it got 
light. 

Later tltat day 'vc returned to Peiping by train, bringing to 
an Old this last adventure in a long jeumey. 
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